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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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BURLINGAME 


aq PUBLIC LIBRARY 
480 Primrose Road 
Q@uriingan e, Calif. 94010 


ANUARY 1933 e JOHN HANRAHAN, PUBLISHER e PRICE FIFTY CENT 

















ernicr Cri 10 Theatrical Criticism 


C): course, these unfortunates 
need never have gone—and 
neither need you. 

True, each month some twenty 
or thirty new plays set their cap for 
your theatre-going favor. But 
something like two thirds of them 
are promptly withdrawn — Tur- 
keys, they are called in Broadway 
~ parlance. 5 
Why waste time and money and 
--e¢ wandering through these 

" the drama? Espe- 


-.ston this kind 


." 


\ 


“Well, you would come!” 


It is the business of THE STAGE 
to point out month by month what’s 
good and what’s bad in the theatre, 
to point you to the plays you want 
to see, to warn and guard you 
against those you do not. 

Let THE STAGE come to you on 


with its 





the first of every month 
mellowed and considered criticism, 
enriched with a luxurious generosi- 
ty of illustration; preparing you in 
advance for the fullest enjoyment 
of the play; preserving on the 
printed page those memorable mo- 
ments which you experience in the 


theatre. 





would come”’, but “I wouldn’t have 








A stimulating and entercaining ; 
paper, THE STaGE; and with it a @ 
hand, the dernier cri in theatre 


criticism becomes not “Well you 


missed it.” 


THE 


STAG 


50 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


25 cents on Principal Newsstands. 


By subscription $2.50 a year. 
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INTERIORS 
or 
UNUSUAL 
APPEAL 
Cretonne Curtains 
lined suitable for 
living room or bed- 

room——per pair 
$15.00 
Ruffled Net Cur. 

tains ——per pair 
$12.00 

TatYota Curtatos 
and 

Bedspreads 

Inexpensively prieed 











Ilome Decoration 


Here and There About Town 


~ BY ELIZABETHE LOUNSBERY 


~ 


Eee interesting _ashtrays. Monogrammed table glass- 
metal candle-_ ware may likewise be ordered and 
stick, finished in * with this, a monogrammed heavy 
red, is one of a pair — crystal ashtray with double-grooved 
at Bonwit Teller’s, — sides, in which a lighted cigarette 
Here, as well, are may be laid. The bathroom bottles, 
other “‘giltable’’ recently received, show beautiful ex- 
things, such as fas- amples of Sévres, Lalique and Bo- 
cinatingcocktailand hemian glass charmingly decorated. 





Tully Mquipped Closets 
on display 
Codperation with 
Architects and 
Decorators 











highball elasses, 
decorated with gold NGLISH eighteenth century re- 
TheC LOSET Shop fauns and leayes, productions in furniture, made 
wes GEORGE HERZOG some old-fashioned — in their own factory, with a careful 
ADISON AVENUE. NEWYORK ji whiskeys with a gay ul 
plaid — decoration, i 


and others with In- 
dians. Still another 














new pattern shows 
a sea route indi- 
Te cated from Gibral- 


Know Period Styles of 





* ‘ 
lurniture 
Bonwit Tell- tar to the United 
er, Fifth Ave. tates. l he new 
trays, stainless and 
modern in type, are also attractive. 
They are in black with color. 





Written for 
the Home 
Owner 











HE silver plated U-shaped can- 
E dlestick, below, from the Can-dle- 


$] -00 


POSTPAID 


This brief, concise, authentle history of 
period furniture styles is owned by 
hundreds of readers of Arts & Decora 
{lon and practically every publle and 
college Library in America, Hndorsed by 








Thorval, 805 Madison Ave. 





alr of Antique SheMeld Candelabra 
Clrea 1790, (Part of set of 2 eandelabra 


simulation of old-world feeling and 


and 4 candlesticks, ) designers, architects, furniture dealers, finish are available at The Manor | 
tt oey,Stmeny ite Mente | Mbrartans, students ‘and taynien, Con- House in representative types. ) 
pit ‘dd sbaped shi Mm Cl Is10 I ‘ tains 16¢ pages, covering all period I " a) i | ‘ 5 i 5 
ford eivantitns ot mulgoe tonal hy fannitin styles, with historical sidelights and ere, scattered about the spactous 1 
Ings to bo soon at more than 250 illustrations. Sixth edi showrooms, are pieces that apply to 


tion re-edited. Every owner of a well 
appointed home should own this hand 
some and valuable book, ... A few first 
edition coples, bound tn ooze ealf, num 
bored and Insertbed, $5.00 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 


48-A Logan St., Geand Rapids, Michigan 


the living room, dining room or 
library, charmingly presented in ap- 
propriate surroundings, with a view 
to their harmonious association. 
The book cabinet, illustrated, is a 
Sheraton reproduction in faded ma- 
hogany, with a lower cupboard that 
affords a most desirable space for a 
radio. The inside finish is pale green. 


36 East 57th Street, New York 














IMPORTERS of ENGLISH 
PERIOD FURNITURE 





NGLISH eighteenth century 
decorative accessories, in a di- 
versified selection of antique porce- 
lains, in which white is stressed, with 


vellow and 
: Can-dle-Luxe Sho 
old erackle, P> 


530 Madison Ave. 


ANTIQUES AND Hanp MaprE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


T'o the Trade Only 


together with 





We have regular shipments fram Eng pieces of old 
nd carefully selected antiques and silver con- 
ftsmen-made reproductions, verted to mod- 

m) ; ‘ . . 5 P save 
he Public is invited to inspect ou ooo. Use 





| The Manor House, 22 East 67th St. supplement 
the period 
Luxe Shop with its especially made furniture — at 
candle in red, black or ivory, is of a Thorval’s. 
generally useful size and the latest Lamps are 
model of this type. Antiquing candles — another spee- 
of any kind or size to order is also — ialty. The one 
done here. Supplementing the can- shown here is 


us but business can only be 


nsacte rough a Decorator or Dealer. 





LREVOR He HODGES. arm 


00 EAST 477n STREET 








< 2 Ik ; . Rat ‘ A 5 j 
NEW YORK Ldorado $-5254 dles is a varied assortment of glass — of Ming paste 
vases, cigarette holders, boxes and with a white 
ARTS & DECORATION, January, 19880 Vol, NNXNVILI, No. 8. Published every month by the Arts & Decoration 


Publishing Co,, tne 


ut : 8S Madison Avenue, New York City, Subscription price $6.00 a year; single copies 50 
con : orelnn ubst 


4 riptions $1.00 additional for postage; Canadian subscriptions 50 cents additional, En- 
tered as second-class matter March 5, 1919, at the post office New York City, under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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Ww. G. ae 841 Madison Ave. 


taffeta shade. With this is an an- 
tique Chinese bowl and bookends. 


T the shop of William G. Streeter 
all the foibles that add so much 
to the decoration of the house, the 
enjoyment of the bridge table and 
the bar, are to be found in their new- 
est interpretations. Among these is 
the triple folding canapé or sand- 
wich tray, of chromium that will not 
tarnish, and the many small things 
in crystal, in good taste, for the din- 
ing table. Included in these is the 
new U-shaped Steuben glass candle- 
stick with candles, in seven colors, 
to fit. In fact candles of all kinds are 
to be had here. 

The stool, illustrated, is of black 
and gold lacquer with a removable 
tray that may be used for the double 
purposes of stool and table. On it is 
a chromium tray and an after-dinner 
coffee service. The smoker’s stand is 
of chromium and bakelite with con- 
tainers for ashes and cigarettes. 

In bar equipment, there are many 
new glasses, such as the imported 
crystal beer mugs, reminiscent of 
old days, and the taller glass, with- 
out a handle, that becomes broader at 
the top. There are also reproductions 


Colonial paurare, 2 229 E. 47th St. 








ot old English decanters, in cut crys- 
tal, and a complete, 
priced monogrammed glass table ser- 
vice made to order. 

For bridge, there is a new mono- 
grammed suéde table cover, to match 
the playing cards, also mono- 
grammed. Now that “jig saw” puz- 
zles are again in demand, a large 
selection of subjects is available here. 
Patented folding puzzle trays, which 
enable one to solve a puzzle at leis- 
ure, are also featured in this shop. 


AND-MADE furniture in repro- 
duction of authentic Early Amer- 
can, Colonial and museum pieces of 
expert workmanship is produced by 
the Colonial Furniture Co. at mod- 
erate cost. These are built to special 
order or are designed for individual 
needs, in any type. 
In the basket table of antique 
maple, illustrated, a modern adapta- 


Kitchenette Art Shop, 425 Mad. Ave. 





tion of an old idea has been intro- 
duced in the open work under-shelf. 
This was originally intended to hold 
balls of wool and admit of drawing 
the strands through the openings. 
The green pottery lamp has a parch- 
ment shade banded in green and 
gold. The bench is of eolid cherry. 
Woods that were identified with 
the originals are used, such as pine, 
plain and curly maple, walnut, 
cherry and mahogany, without ven- 
eer, except in cases where adherence 
to the original antique requires its 
use. The mirrors made by this firm 
are also authentic in detail. One has 
a decorative upper panel containing 
a hand-carved ship, entirely of wood, 
under glass. Hooked rugs, such as 
the old one illustrated, are likewise 
featured in a rare selection. 


HE kitchen and bathroom are 


supplied with every essential that 
lends itself to decoration at the 
Kitchenette Art Shop, which for 
years has established the mode for 
what is most charming for these uses. 
A prevailing color note, cherry 


moderately- | 























LILAC 


the newest addition to the Molinelle 
line of exquisite perfumes, bottled in 


London. $18.50, $35.00 and $65.00. 


GARDENIA in its glass case; $18.50, 
$35.00 and $65.00. 


ENGLISH ROSES, BEAU GESTE and 
NO. 29 in the Cupid bottle, $5.00, 
$15.00, $25.00 and $40.00. 


Handbag bottle, all fragrances, $2.50. 


E.w. DAVENPORT, Importer 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Vienna London 
ee 













Stalian and Spanish 


Antiques 


Marble and Stone Garden 
@rnaments 





FRINGES 


designed by 


FRANCES T. 
MILLER 


for rugs, curtains 






and upholstery 


FRANCES T. 
MILLER, Inc. 
10 EAST 53 St., 
Rugs, 
Wallpapers 


18th Century Spanish painted Bed, green 
ground. Spanish Green Damask Bedspread 
of the 17th Century. 17th Century Spanish 
Walnut Bench covered in blue and silver 
Brocade. 


Geo. W. Funk 


862 Lexington Avenue Mew Work 
neat 65th Street 










N. Y. C. 





Textiles, 









ELSIE DE WOLFE 


Announces that the prices of her entire 






collection of fine & unusual 


pieces in her New York 







Galleries have been 


DRASTICALLY REDUCED 









ELSIE DE WOLFE uc. 


Objets d'Art 








Antiques 





667 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Our new refreshment cart with 
removable tray and complete 
with compartments for glasses, 
bottles, etc. inside of barrel. 


We are showing the finest pro- 
ductions in Reed and Rattan 
Furniture for Sun Room, Ter- 
race, Patio or Yacht at un- 
usually low prices. 


Our facilities for serving you 
are unsurpassed. 


THE REED SHOP 
203 East 49th St. New York City 


Importep Aztec INpDIAN 
POTTERY 


From O.p Mexico 


Just the thing for 

your den, sitting 

room, or for bridge 
= prizes. 


Vase shown stands 
10% inches high. 
Deep blue, with del- 
icate black, white 
and blue designs. 
Delivered by express 


auywhere in “ig 
U. S. A. for $3. 


Photographie reproductions show- 
ing a score of these beautiful IN- 
DIAN-MADE WARES mailed free, 


SAMUEL M. DuFFIE Co. 


IMPORTERS 
MIssion 


TEXAS 





ENVELOPE PURSES 












hand in a 


Beautifully made by - 
Tapestries 


variety of Brocades and 


Lined to harmonize; or in contrast- 





ing shades, in Moire, Satin, or 

Taffeta. Attractive bridge prizes 

Bags measure 7” by 4”, and con- 

tain two little pockets in the lining. 
EVENING BAGS 

Gold or Silver Brocade $5.00 


Colored Brocade or Tapestry $3.50 
Prices include postage 
Material exceptionally handsome and 
durable. Wide choice of colors. 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 


161 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 





red, is accented this season for the 
kitchen as being both effective and 
practical. This further introduces a 
certain cheerfulness that may be ex- 
pressed in all of the accessories, 
illustrated in the dry grocery con- 


tainers and the spice set illus- 
trated. On these the decoration is 
carried out in red bands, with 


fruit, conventionalized flower, poppy 


EEL MME 


Plaza Studios, 385 Madison Ave. 


and picturesque Dutch girl motifs. 

These may be repeated through- 
out, such as on the trays, vegetable 
rack, waste basket, and all the 
kitchen equipment, with attractive 
shelf edgings and crisp dimity win- 
dow curtains trimmed in red rick 
rack, to harmonize. The shower cur- 
tains for the bathroom here are also 
distinctive in color and texture, as 
are the washable mohair rugs. The 
toilet bottles and glasses, too, may 
be decorated to match the paper or 
curtains, or in any design desired. 





Wee: for all purposes designed 
| after accepted period treatments 
are supplied by the Plaza Studios, 
through the decorators. Representa- 
tive of this stock is the Lenox china 
lamp, illustrated, in white with gold 
swans. With this is used a white 
taffeta shade bound in a laurel 
wreath trimming and lined with sun- 
set. This Directoire base is also ob- 
| tainable in ivory and green or red. 

Other Lenox china lamps of 
equally graceful proportions show 
delicate with the 
boudoir or dressing-table. A particu- 
larly lovely one of these has a pink 
china base of solid tone, with a shade 
of a deeper pink trimmed in ribbon. 

In the lamp shades, the type most 





colors consistent 


favored, as an alternative to the plain 
taffeta shade is that showing drawn, 
silk. This may be carried 
out in four bands around the shade 
or a single effect of swirling. 


swirled 


\ new idea in reflecting illumina- 


tion is the one sponsored by these 


studios in a china reflector, of a 





semi-indirect type, in which the 
diffusing of the light is so eyenly 
distributed as to produce a pleasing 
glow, rather than a glare. This is 
particularly desirable for floor lamps 
or a table lamp used on a piano. 


INDOW shades no longer as- 


sume their monotonous and con- 


ventional aspect in which they serve. 


only to darken a room, when they 
take on the advantages such as are 
offered in the one illustrated. 

This type of shade, which suggests 
Venetian blinds, except that it is 
made of a washable fabric known as 
Tontine, rather than wood, was in- 
vented by Claude D. Carver and is 
manufactured by Morse & Driscoll, 
Inc. for distribution among the deco- 
rators and leading shade dealers. 

These shades are particularly prac- 
tical when both privacy and ventila- 
tion are desired, as in a bedroom, at 
night, and may be easily adjusted to 
shield any part of the window. The 
one shown here is of pale green Ton- 
tine cloth with tapes of a deeper 
shade of green, in pleasing contrast. 

Any standard colors and combina- 
tions may be obtained, however, 
made to special order. They are also 
to be had in striped Tontine and with 
a perforated decoration. 

This shade is easily operated in 
the same manner as the ordinary 
shade, except that the tapes roll up 
with the roller and not the cloth. By 
lowering the shade at the top, the 
noisy flapping, so prevalent in the or- 
dinary shade, is eliminated. It is 
easily removed for washing and is 
guaranteed to retain its folds. 

With the growing trend toward 


Morse & Driscoll, 330 Fifth Ave. 


TS i 








. ee 
Harry H. Knight, 390 Park Ave. 
modern decoration, the filtering and 
appealing light of Venetian blinds 
has reintroduced them into popular 
favor and with them other window 


treatments suggesting them, such as 
this latest development in shades. 


LD English silver, with the 

passing years, has lost none of 
its charm so identified with it in the 
notable pieces that have come down 
from the hands of famous silver- 
smiths and the shops. 

In the group of old English pieces, 
above, from Harry H. Knight, this is 
typified in the large Georgian platter 
made by H. Greenway, London, 
1792; the pitcher of splendid pro- 
portions by Harry Haynes, 1774; 
covered cup with crest by Andrew 
Fogelberg, London, 1774, and the 
William and Mary tankard, the work 
of Anthony Nelme, of London, 1694. 

Formerly associated with E. 
Schmidt & Co., Mr. Knight has de- 
veloped an understanding of old 
English silver that has enabled him 
to acquire a notable collection for 
his own shop recently opened. 

Among these, for example, are 
lovely old tea caddies and boxes that 
have relinquished their original pur- 
poses and become cigarette contain- 
ers. Then there are the shell butter 
dishes of Georgian origin, that make 
the smartest of ashtrays today, not 
forgetting the potato ring of beauti- 
ful etched design that may serve now 
as a most attractive flower holder. 

Snuff boxes are another item that 
have passed from fashion and yet are 
just the size for the woman smoker 
to conceal in her purse. These have 
the added charm of old-world deco- 
ration and workmanship and are far 
from commonplace. There are also 
many small silver articles that make 
attractive reasonably priced gifts for 
weddings and other occasions. 

Supplementing the display of 
Georgian silver there are fine pieces 
of old Shefheld and English china, 
in tea and dessert services. The glass 
includes creditable reproductions of 
old designs as well as of originals. 
Jewelry set with semi-precious 
stones. some Victorian, some ear- 
lier, contribute added interest here. 














HEAVENS! 
HE'S FORGOTTEN THE HEATHERINGTONS'! 


Unlike the elephant, the unhappy man in the picture 


does forget. 


Here he is remembering that he’s forgotten one of the 





most important of his Christmas listings—that present 
for the Heatheringtons. And it was so essential to send 
this charming couple the one gift that would assuredly 
chime with their discerning tastes. 

Perhaps you, too, have forgotten. What’s to do about 
it? Just fill in the coupon below and be at peace. 
Then your friends will receive The New Yorker for 
one year, beginning with the December 24th issue. 
They will have a fifty-two, self-repeating reminder 
that you are a giver of rare discrimination. We will send 
to those whose names you write in below an attractive 
card saying that you have remembered them with a 


present which will be an infallible guide on their jour- 


MERRY 


imeoNe WY = VCORKER “=: 25 WEST 45TH STREET 


CE RAGS Te MOACS | 


neyings about town, a wise interpreter and a conscien- 
tious chronicler of all that makes for more glamorous 
living. 

Of course, now that you’ve found the happy solution 
for that regrettable lapse of memory you will act this 
instant. his is positively our dermier cri for Christmas 


O32. 


RATEs ON SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS— 
One year—$5.00 Two years—$7.00 
SPECIAL CuHrRistmMas Rates EFFECTIVE 
ON TWO OR MORE SUBSCRIPTIONS— 
(Good Until Dec. 24, 1932 
Two one-year subscriptions $7.50 
Three one-year subscriptions $10.00 
Add $2.50 for each additional 


one-year subscription. 


NEW YORK 


Enclosed find $———— for which please enter the following names to receive Tur NEw YorKER under 


your special Christmas subscription terms— 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 


Address 











for years 
Yes 
No 





Send Christmas gift card | 


ro) 


Donors Name 


Mis 
Mr. s 
MCGEE > _; See = 


jor SE ee years 


(Yes 


Send Christmas gift card iN 








Address 


(Canada, $3.10 additional a year for each subscription, Foreign, $1.00 additional.) Apia: 





wa 
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Your home, perhaps... planned for 
happiness with the Wurlitzer Rest- 
dence Pipe Organ... 


Where hospitality is anart_.. The 
Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ 


oC 











JOHN E. MILLER, DESIGNER 
MAIER AND WALSH, ARCHITECTS 


to Happy Hours 


Plan your home first for happiness. Plan for happy hours! You have the 
vision to know their value. You can bring your wishes true. The Wurlitzer 


Residence Pipe Organ will make you very happy. 


It is so easy to have this loveliest of all musical instruments in your home. 
The Wurli 1 1 is compact... needs littl ae ; 

; ws mer Residence Pipe Organ DESY ee t eds < fies ; For homes where life ts fully lived... 

may be quickly, simply installed. It fits your fine home, whatever its size, The Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ 


wherever it is. The Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ is very modestly priced. 


And the joy it brings you! Great music played by masters... the hap- 
piness of playing your favorite music yourself . . . continuous concerts as 
long as you wish. . . re-created at the touch of a button. 


See the Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ at a nearby Wurlitzer studio. 





Play it yourself... hear how superbly it re-creates the music you love best. 


WURLIIZER 


RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


Wurlitzer studios are centrally located in New ¥ ork, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, and Pittsburgh. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, New 
York, or any Wurlitzer branch, will gladly send you, without any obligation, 
complete details, including an illustrated brochure. Write Jor your copy today. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 


The first impression one has of the conservatory 


on the estate of Pierre S. du Pont is that of a 


splendid garden flanked by vine-covered columns 
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RETAINS THE ATMOSPHERE OF OLD-TIME CHARM 
IN THE MIDST OF MAGNIFICENT SURROUNDINGS 


BY HENRIETTA SANDS MERRICK 


THOSE who write about “Longwood”, the home of Mr. 

and Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont at Kennett Square, Pa., 
always emphasize the magnificence of an estate that has 
developed from the original tract of land conveyed by 
William Penn to George Peirce in 1702 into what is surely 
the most famous garden in America. 

Yet each time that I visit Longwood I am impressed by 
the fact that this magnificence is expressed everywhere in 
terms of flowers and trees and fountains, and in sumptuous 
rooms in a glass flower-palace all of which is shared not 
only with invited guests but with the public at large, 
while for themselves they have chosen an old house that 
was built in 1730 with bricks brought from England in 
sailing vessels. 

After Mr. du Pont acquired the estate he built a wing 
corresponding to the original homestead and joined the 
two with a glass roof. This covers an enclosed garden en- 
trance where one passes among palms and flowers and 
fountains and across flagstones from the library in the 
new wing to the quaint old home that is vine-covered. The 
small rooms there retain the atmosphere of two hundred 
years ago and even in the spacious library one recognizes 
the home of people who love simple but gracious living. 
Easy chairs, family portraits, the photographs of friends, 
and flowers on all sides . . . there is welcome everywhere, 
and from every room broad windows and doors look on 
gardens and lawns shaded by the magnificent trees. Never 
before has the public had a glimpse behind the scene that 
has been pictured time and again from the exterior. A book 
could be written about the estate describing the rare collec- 
tion of plants and shrubs, the natural woodland scenes that 
lead to sylvan retreats, the spreading lawns and garden 


In the long corridors leading from the 
main glass house to a maze of green- 
houses, infinite beauty is furnished all 
seasons of the year by a gorgeous dis- 
play of seventy varieties of orchids. 
In the photograph below are well-de- 


veloped species which include Cattle- 


yas, Brassocattleyas and Oncidiums 
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In the green house the large 
reception room has half pan- 
eled walls of waxed walnut, 
with dull gold relief on the 
pilaster caps and around 
the cornice, from which light 
floods the room. The floor 
is of teakwood from Siam 


and the rugs are in tones of 


| 
| 
| 
. grey and blue. There is a | 
piano in this room and 
through an open door one | 
looks out into the great ban- | 
quet hall beyond which are | 
lawns and a conservatory. In | 
this room is the famous or- | 
gan, sixty-three feet long, i 
forty feet high and _ thirty | 
feet deep, with ten thousand 
organ pipes and a set of 
chimes seven tones lower 
than in any other set in the : 
world. In this magical in- | 
strument there are military } 
trumpets and a bell which 
gives the exact tone of a 


very rich orchestral trumpet 


Se 





For over two centuries people with the same ideals have dwelt in this peaceful abode 


A towering monstera plant climbs against the wall, giv- 
ing an exotic note to the garden entrance of the old 


homestead. The blossoms of this strange plant resemble 


nothing so much as a ripe ear of Indian corn. In the ay AS vite i 
summer time this court takes on the charm of an outdoor > . E HR \\\ NWA 
living room, and to the green of vines and ferns are add- : A n| ‘eS Aa With PL ae 
ed many blooming plants in pots. . . . The library is ~ a Nt tid ht 


- = Ty, ial : 

so simple and homelike that only careful inspection } : Se l, ti rity 
ak . be H a! 

eaettiengt j 


reveals the precious pieces of English, French and Span- ‘ - .y abe : 

ish silver in the window recess cabinet, the objects of art Rh as Bets i “-. MNES 

in the glass case near the fireplace, and other pieces VE ; ‘ ee | 

of rare beauty on table and bookcase. Conspicuously a}: ; Pau N * 
interesting are the busts of Pierre Samuel duPont and bn wh Hi 
his wife, great-great-grandfather and great-great-grand- & nee in A 


mother of the present owner, by Houdin, dated 1776. 
Above the mantel is a portrait in oils of Eleuthére Irenée 
duPont, founder of the great duPont organization, still 
conducted by his descendents under the same name. At 


the left of this portrait is one of Mrs. Pierre S. duPont 
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courts and terraces, the ponds and fountains, and the 
open air theatre with a water curtain in front of the 
stage over which colored lights play. The glass palace 


19 ie ' ’ measures 650 feet across the front of its main entrance. 
thi 


A) 4 
se An area of 98,500 square feet is covered by glass. 


Water gardens on the terraces below the greenhouse 
in a quarter mile square, throw jets of water twenty, 
forty and one hundred feet into the air, and cascades 
play among box hedges. In the center is the largest sin- 
gle box ever transplanted and shipped in the United 
States. Two sixty-foot circular basins and a wide rec- 
tangular one give different elevations to the water dis- 
play and the background is a small-scale, twelve-foot- 
wide duplication of Niagara Falls. There 6,000 gallons 
of water cascade every minute over a thirty foot drop. 
Behind this is the chime tower of rough stone from 
which mellow sweet tones of carillon ring out every 
quarter hour. 

I have seen many superb gardens in Europe, but 
none have the surpassing charm of Longwood. 
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The Blue Room in the old duPont mansion as it was in 1780, and is today 


sideboard are pieces of old English silver, among them 


The old kitchen is now the dining room with ancient fire- 
huge silver carafes with chains dating them as George IV 


place still deep-set in rough-hewn timbers. On the antique 
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WHO PROVE THAT A PROGRESSIVE DINNER 
PARTY IS INEXPENSIVE AND ALSO GREAT FUN & Se Bie career een raed 


BY MARCIA MEIGS 














ENTERTAINING in one’s house is one of the few practices ide 
that is actually thriving in these days of depression. That Mase api 

last winter’s slogan—originally waved aloft in the cause of | 

inexpensive dresses—“Ii’s smart to be thrifty!” has slowly a 

but surely seeped into our social life. = Mas Prec La Boonie. 
At first we experimented gingerly, cutting a course or two Gee Ls ee 

out of our dinner parties. Happily enough no one seemed to / eo 

notice the omission—much less object to it. The bravest and arose 

best of us sometimes quail at the thought of tackling smelts or / Brea 

shad, and few men eat salad with gusto anyway. As eliminating / no [ 

a course worked so well, we became braver still and began to ae ADorxas ak 101°? 

give fewer big parties at hotels and clubs, and to ask more | 

people to drop in for tea or a cocktail. “Scavenger chases” and Cc Uae 

“treasure hunts,” where each person contributed a dollar to the Cees i 

prize and dinner, started up and were a huge success. And as 

the winter wore on we found that we were spending any number se! sods. Cia 

a 
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"los. if Miss June Blossom, who has the honor of being the first hostess of the evening, 
mk . . . . La ~ . : > ~ 
: is serving cocktails and a variety of delicious canapes. She and Miss: Peggy 


Le Boutillier, at the left, are counting heads prior to progressing to the soup 


course where Miss Le Boutillier will take her turn at presiding as hostess 
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\ Petite marmite in a huge copper bowl, a row of 
French pots and long French loaves whose crusts 
are the color of the pots, and the stage is set 
for the soup course. Miss Le Boutillier is shown 
about to serve Miss Marcia Meigs, the hostess of 


the next and most important course, the entrée 


of evenings at people’s houses playing bridge, or pig, 





or vingt-et-un, or pencil-and-paper games—pastimes 
we would have shuddered at a few years ago. And 
strangely enough we were enjoying it all far more 
than the old time routine entertainments. 

Some few there are who still wine and dine their 
friends, take them to a show, polish off the evening 
at a night club and call it a Party. But these new types 
of parties take ingenuity and wit to put over. They 
are developing a new type of hostess—and (oh hor- 
rid thought) they are completely showing up the 
guests! Good looks, the weather and the theatre and 
what Jane Smith did last Thursday can no longer 
carry them successfully through the evening. Enter- 
taining in the home is doing a lot to change that. 

But entertaining in the home on a large scale has 
its limitations. Some girls who thought nothing of 


giving a dinner of a hundred at Sherry’s a few years 


ago hesitate at having one of ten at home now—and 
others simply don’t have large enough dining rooms. 
This very stumbling block fell recently in the path of 
what had looked like an extremely nice and very 
congenial dinner party to be held before a dance. 
Every one wanted to go to the dinner, but none seemed 
over-anxious to give it! After much arguing and hard 
thought we decided that a Dutch Treat dinner was 
our only way out. And then we suddenly fell upon the 
idea of making it a progressive affair—five courses 
with five hostesses at five places. It had every element 
of a good party—novelty, humor, variety and econ- 
omy. It seemed to be the perfect solution for our 
dinner party. 

Each débutante chose a course best suited to her 
home and taste, and then began to think about the 
invitation problem. Finally we decided to have each 
hostess ask a man to have dinner with her the night 




























Miss Faith Whitney, who is giving the dessert course 
at her home, is standing by a white covered table 
set with crystal plates and big bowls of ice cream 
and raspberries-—an ideal sweet for a dinner party. 
Tea roses and yellow candles in crystal candlesticks 
are a part of the table decorations and are charm- 


ing splashes of color in the white formal room 


At one course the guests were to be 
seated for variety’s sake—and the en- 
trée seemed to be the logical one. For 
this course there are silver and white 
plates, and silver and white candles in 
crystal candelabra. Crystal glasses and 
cigarette dishes, and silver bowls of 
nuts carry out the scheme. A lard dish 
of brilliant red, yellow, green and 
black artificial fruit on a mirrored 
centerpiece introduces a note of gay- 
ety in the otherwise formal table. Miss 
Meigs is seen debating over the rack- 


ing problem of who should sit where 
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of the dance, and a few days later we followed the 
invitation up with an envelope containing the calling 
cards of the five hostesses inscribed with “Soup,” 
“Cocktails,” ete., and the time. That, we felt, let 
them know they were in for something rather unique. 
Simple food—but very good and plenty of it—was 
our first ruling, and punctuality was the second. Each 
hostess was free to serve what she wanted to, and as 
she wanted to—and the result was excellent, with a 
very pleasant mixture of formality and gayety. 
Cocktails were accompanied by a big bowl of 
potato chips, delicious canapés, celery stalks stuffed 
with Cheddar cheese in port, and radishes. Men with 
cars were at a premium, for the five houses were well 
distributed about New York—an element that added 
considerably to our amusement and appetites. 


The soup was petite marmite, ladled out to us by 
hostess No. II into delightful little peasanty-looking 
pots. And there were yard-long loaves of crusty 
French bread that we were allowed to hack at with 
a gigantic bread knife. 

At the next course we were seated—dinner plates 
being unwieldy on one’s knees. There we had a 
Riviera concoction of mushrooms, chestnuts and lit- 


tle white onions (thé onions are fried, just a little, © 


and then with plenty of butter are added to the mush- 
rooms and chestnuts; it’s all cooked for 45 minutes, 
and cream is poured on just before serving), and 
soufflé potatoes and lots of broccoli, as the salad 
course had been called on account of time. 

Dessert was the grand-coup—for there were two 
large bowls, one of ice cream and one of raspberries. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 


\0 Mr. Herbert Simmons, Miss Nancy Waream, Mr. Douglas Merservey and Miss 


| Le Boutillier are grouped around Miss York, who is presiding at the coffee table. 
lhis last course, coffee and liqueurs, takes place in Miss Mimi York’s living room, 


a charming and comfortable spot in which to wind up a rather active dinner party. 


{ ) Here the guests have time to discuss the past, present and future of the evening, 


y or to have a rubber or two of bridge before it is time to start for the dance 
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with a fireplace below it to provide abundant comfort in the Cabot home 


The Cabots of Massachusetts have been a seafaring 
family since the days when sailing vessels made Bos- 
ton harbor a port of call, and before. So when Walter 
C. Cabot settled down in the eighties to build himself 
a roomy house on a hill in Brookline overlooking the 
harbor, he put his study where he could watch the 
clipper ships as they tacked into port. If he could 
have a crackling fire at his feet while he looked out 


through the trees to the water, he thought, no lands- 
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man who loved the sea could ask for more. The New 
England builders, in those days still knew and prac- 
ticed the art of building chimneys and a flue which 
divided in two to allow for a window between was not 
outside their scope. The study is a spacious and com- 
fortable book-lined room that has been read in and 
lived in. and it was from this far-seeing fireside 
that Henry B. Cabot, his elder son, until his death this 


winter dispensed a generous and unique hospitality 
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Vamps of Jenna Hees 








A group of delicately carved pink coral figures form 
the graceful standard of this lamp with a gilded 


carved wood base. Turquoise and coral beads orna- 


ment the ends of the pull chains. Yamanaka & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 





BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


EXPRESSING the individuality and mysticism of 

their Chinese origin, these lamp standards of carved 
semi-precious stone notably represent the subtlety of 
Oriental sculptural art in the delicacy of their hand- 
ling. In strong contrast to the converted vase types 
of lamps, these bases stand out as a decorative unit. 
A wide diversity of minerals and color is to be found 
in their selection: the deep-toned amethyst; decorative 
turquoise matrix; red carnelian; rose quartz in trans- 
lucent shades; jade, both “mutton fat” and green; 
rock crystal, coral, lapis lazuli, ivory and rich green 
malachite. Bright spots of contrast are introduced 
in the beads that finish the pull chains or in the 
carved finial. In working out his design from the 
rough, the stone carver invariably utilizes any natural 
formation he may discover, which suggests the out- 
line as in the coral lamp illustrated on this page. 


The base of red carnelian, below, at the left, shows 
an intricate carving of birds and flowers on a gilded 
wood base, in which the flower motif is repeated. The 
shade is of gold chiffon over flowered brocade, with 
jade pendants and finial. Edward I. Farmer. At the 
right, the green jade lamp base shows an interesting 
deposit of iron rust. This is in vase form with the 
phoenix and dragon as its decorative motifs. The 


shade is of chiffon over green silk. Roland Moore 
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The slender figure of a Chinese goddess, in the 
lamp shown above, is of carved, mellow toned antiqte 
ivory, of the utmost delicacy. Fragile and graceful she 
stands within a shrine-shaped shade of gold batik 
satin on an ivory and gilded wood base, in which the 
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lotus leaf is suggested. Yamanaka & Co. At the left 





is shown a bolder treatment in the varying rich greens 





of malachite, in which two human figures and an 
animal comprise a group. These are also mounted 
on a carved gilded wood base of the finest detail. Red 
carnelian pendants and finial have been used and a 
shade of brown gold bordered with black and gold 
tapestry bands. Lamps such as these deserve an im- 
pressive setting. They should not be overpowered 


by other decoration if their beauty is to be revealed 
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He may say perversely, to start a new argu- 
ment, that on the whole he believes the Vic- 
torian marriage to have been the happiest 


one; or that prohibition has been of enor- 





mous advantage to the younger generation ~ 
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BY RUTH PICKERING 


MR. BUNCE is the town’s extra man. He is also—God help He has found, occasionally, that a 
him—intelligent by nature and a lawyer by profession. He warring couple—subtly baited—ean 
never refuses an invitation to dine out, because he is lonely, translate their anger into a cozy ar- 


sociable, and not very rich; but he has his opinions about gument and) exerosetaas aires 


some people and all parties. What he craves is a good dinner 
of ten lively, preferably handsome, persons and then time— 
time thereafter—just to sit and talk. He hankers after the 
amusements of the eighteenth century. He is a gentleman, and 
occasionally he is witty, but by design never as witty as he can 
be. He detests above all things an epigram that by its sheer 
mastery stops the flow of talk. He wants give and take at his 
dinner parties, not brilliance, never exhibitionism. He is a 
comfortable old fellow. 

Too often he has gulped coffee in order to see a musical 
comedy for the seventh time. Never having been much of a 
gamester, he is sick of anagrams, adverbs, backgammon, 
bridge, bagatelle, charades, ping-pong, poker, and pitching 
horseshoes. Tucked away in his chest, he has some ideas about 
the millennium, women’s dress, Heidelberg man, motion pic- 
tures, how to train dogs, and the Ice Age. These ideas are a 
weight; he likes to get them off—in peace after dinner, with 


ous but absorbing evening pricking 


his own spouse in barbed theories 























Mr. Bunce, through much experience, has 


developed special antennz for sensing 
guests that have been invited to pay off a so- 
cial debt or to put over a “‘deal.’”? To him such 
tactics are beyond the pale of civilized living 


a few listening ears and an open eye or two. No 
games, no theatre, no strain, no hurry—an open fire, 
an even argument, and pleasant talk. 

When Mr. Bunce gives a dinner party in his own 
flat, he is no iconoclast. He admits to one or two 
social conventions which he cannot solve but which 
perhaps need attention. One is the asking of wives al- 
ways with husbands and vice versa. The other, the 
advisability of separating the sexes when dinner is 
over. The problem that disturbs some—that of having 
the same number of men as women—he counts as 
silly, though much of his livelihood derives from 
the notion. Since one of his own cardinal efforts is to 
keep the conversation general throughout the eve- 
ning, he himself does not feel that he must put a 
white-shirt next a décolleté as an invariable rule. Mr. 
Bunce’s guests as often as not cannot afford white 
shirts in any case, or have never formed the habit of 
evening dress. He is not one to frown on informality 
—unless informality be a pose. He prefers, as it hap- 
pens, the informality of more of one sex either way 

_at his dinners. He is after ease and enlightenment, 
and keeping his party a unit. He invites no more than 


ten because the gathering would then be too unwieldy 
for general talk. Probably each of the ten will have 
charm, since each has intelligence. He cottons to 
pretty women, though he will never invite one that 
is mean or dumb. Should his party break up into 
chatting couples, in corners, he would consider it a 
failure. This may have a prudish sound, but Mr. 
Bunce is not a prude. He loves to have romance begin 
at his dinner parties, but he hates to have it end there. 

He has found that he can handle the question of the 
separation of the sexes after dinner without actually 
or always spoiling the group idea. He knows the re- 
laxation felt by each sex when with its own kind; and 
he has noticed that though the group splits, it unites 
later with better fertilization to conversation. Perhaps 
the men have been chasing a foxy idea; perhaps the 
women have. The chase can be resumed together. He 
pays no attention to the ancient belief that pungent 
anecdotes are detailed during the separation, know- 
ing that if the anecdote be really pungent, men and 
women can listen to it together with the more relish. 
Sometimes, if the argument is hot, he carries the 
party into the drawing-room without the brandy and 
cigar interval of men-only in the dining room or li- 
brary. Sometimes he encourages the split. 

But Mr. Bunce, being a kindly soul and always 
anxious not to offend, follows a conservative rule in 
asking wives and husbands. Unless he knows they are 
definitely accustomed to going their own ways, he 
asks them both. This often lets his dinner down a 
little on one side or the other, but as a rule he finds 
that men he likes marry women he likes and the 
other way around. If they are mismated in Mr. 
Bunce’s opinion, they usually discover, themselves, 
before many years have elapsed, that they are in- 
compatible. Occasionally he has found that a warring 
couple—subtly baited—can translate their anger into 
a cozy argument on the differences between men and 
women. And everyone has a dangerous but absorb- 
ing evening pricking his own spouse in barbed theories. 

Mr. Bunce has little patience with the formula 
that predicates no shop-talk. Whence, Mr. Bunce in- 
quires, do people get experience which gives them 
ideas and makes them inter- (Continued on page 59) 
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such as one finds in very old formal gardens. It surrounds 


New York is framed here with a towering wrought 


the penthouse terrace of Mr. and Mrs. I 
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IF people lived at the South Pole, I sup- 

pose, sooner or later there would occur 
some sort of “classic” revival in igloos. 
Sooner or later it happens everywhere. No 
matter what architectural pastures we 
browse in, we eventually manage to go 
more or less classic. It happened to Gothic 
France, to Restoration England. Pent- 
houses will not escape. 

For the dégagé days of the late 1920's 
are out of step with our prevailing mood 
even on the uppermost levels. So one is 
not really surprised to find the atmos- 
phere essentially formal—with a slight 
French accent, to be sure—in the pent- 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Faris R. Russell, 
at 1220 Park Avenue. Here on top of one 
of those skyscraper apartment houses we 
have an interior, perfect in eighteenth 
century precision and order—the Age of 
Reason atop the Age of Chromium. And 
both ages seem very much at home. 

Some day the secret of a successful 
penthouse may be to disguise the fact 
that it is a penthouse, just as the secret of 
a good cocktail is to disguise the taste of 
the gin. So far we still want to take some 
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Two views of the entrance hall: the curving stairs, at one 


end, and at the opposite, windows flanked by antique urns 
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Left: Masculine atmosphere is not 
often associated with the French 
manner, but in this case it has been 
achieved by use of colors. The rather 
sombre blue-gray carpet shot through 
with black; pale green walls over a 
chair board of green marbleized 
wood, speak with a deep tone. The 
sereen by the fireplace depicts nau- 
tical scenes. Bradley Delehanty, archi- 


tect, Lenygon and Morant, decorators 


The bedroom on the opposite page 
is the direct antithesis of the fore- 
going. It is as inherently feminine as 
a Floradora flounce, and the colors 
as subtle as the inside of a conch 
shell from southern waters. The walls 
are ‘shell pink, while the bed and 
its satin hangings are an old parch- 
ment shade slightly flushed with 
pink. The carpet is gray, but the Au- 


busson rug is in rose, blue and brown 





Corner fireplace in Mr. Russell’s bedroom 


part of our penthouses straight. The roof garden of the Rus- 
sells’ apartment fills this need. Even with its beautiful old- 
world wrought iron grille, which the architect, Mr. Bradley 
Delehanty, has raised around its parapets and rough flag- 
stone floor, it is “pure penthouse” —a housetop looking down 
on rivers and skylines and lesser housetops. 

The apartment itself is a duplex occupying two stories. 
The penthouse is above—consisting of a large room arranged 
for various games, a mirrored alcove, and small pine- 
paneled tap room—on what in a real house would be the 
third floor. The terrace-garden is reached from the alcove. 
As is only proper in rooms of this type, the general mood 
unbends, without, however, losing any of its eighteenth cen- 
tury dignity and feeling. The little tap room has a bay 
window with a low bench which serves as a seat beneath 
leaded casement windows. The walls of the game room are 
decorated with romantic murals by Alfred Hoén of scenes 
in the gardens of Versailles. 

When one first enters the house the impression is of bal- 
ance, restraint and color. The (Continued on page 61) 


Windows frame the city—and the same note is repeated in the 


the sculptured folds of yellow velvet covered Louis XVI chairs. 


taffeta draperies frame the win- 
dows of the drawing room. The 


walls are a pale turquoise and 


The Adam settee is in very pale 
yellow, and the whole effect of 


the room is of light and warmth 
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in the Faris R. Russell apartment 


Again a panorama of the city through triple 
windows—the penthouse game room looks to- 
wards that skyscraper constellation known as 
Midtown. But on the other three sides of the 
wall one gazes on the gardens of Versailles, in 
murals by Alfred Hoén, with the fountain of the 
Tritons, reflection pools, allées, and the palace 
itself in the background. The floor is a brown 
and white marbleized composition, and_ the 
woodwork and furniture carry out a _ neutral 
scheme in tones of brown and gray. Although 
arranged chiefly for games, the room makes a 


delightful place for lounging and _ relaxation 


This small “oasis” is to the right of the large 
game room. You reach it through a gay mirror- 
lined aleove, which also leads to the terrace. 
From the window of this little bar one not only 
looks out on the roof garden but on the skyline 
beyond. The walls are of antiqued hand-hewn 
pine boards, as are the bar and bench which sur- 
round the walls. Behind, the bar is completely 
equipped with an electric stove and refrigerator. 


There are green Czecho-Slovakian beverage glasses 
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ere) Toe CENTLEMEN IN MIND 


RADIO CITY has tried an experiment—the men, as far as Witold Gordon’s clever map of the world is 


decoration is concerned, are to have a break for once. the moxt soportant thing in) the first mezza- 


Aside from that annual blister of dress reform which breaks 
out with the dog days each year, beautification for the mascu- 
line element gets little enough attention. Perhaps it is because 
they are such a contented lot—men—that they have got so 
little consideration. But the Music Hall of Radio City (now 
entitled, by the way, Rockefeller Center, when you remember 
to say it) has decided that, contented or not, the men shall 
have lounges whose decoration not only distinguishes itself, 


nine lounge; its amusing details are worked 
out in tones of brown. The dado is of black 
formica, and the floor brown terrazzo. The 
furniture in this room as well as throughout 
the theater was designed by Donald Deskey. 


Small appointments from Rena Rosenthal 








Cowboy lounge showing Buk Ulreich’s mural in stonetone 


try tes 





but which will possibly suggest a whole flock of ideas for 
masculine rooms everywhere. 

The use of leather on walls, for instance. Or that modern 
chairs may be comfortable as well as gracefully and sturdily 
designed. Or, a subduing of the primary colors so as not to 
give qualms to even the most sensitive and conservative male. 

In the new theater there are four smoking rooms. Each one 
is different in theme, and the murals are by different artists, 
although the entire decorative plan, including the designs of 
the furniture, metal work and lighting fixtures, was under the 
supervision of Donald Deskey. The room which will probably 
cause the most comment is the Map Room on the first mezza- 
nine, so designated because of Witold Gordon’s delightful map 
which surrounds the walls. The room is soft in tone, and the 
map is worked out in shades of brown, tan, coffee and cream, 
accented by dull brownish touches of red, green and blue. 
And because of this restraint, this (Continued on page 63) 


On the opposite page, the Life of | Old material put to new uses, and 
Saint Nicotine is depicted in Mr. the modern atmosphere blends 


Deskey’s brown block prints on with that of the Wild West. The 


aluminum wall paper. The terraz- — stage is set by Buk Ulreich’s mod- 
zo floors are a terra cotta brown;  ernistic wall painting of the 
chair and sofa are a dull red. And = Southwest. The theme is contin- 


below, the wall decoration by Stu- ued in cowhide upholstered chairs 


art Davis rehearses in bright colors and the leather covered walls. a 


the foibles dear to the male, while product of Blanchard Brothers & 
the furniture combines metals and Lane. Pottery on these pages 
fabrics. The ceiling is copper’ is _ by Henry Varnum Poor 
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Featuring aluminum wall paper with design by Donald Deskey 
Radio City gives the gentlemen a break with decorations strictly masculine, strictly modern 


Room with the Stuart Davis mural of contemporary masculine diversions 
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“Botorp,” built in the typical style of the coun- 
tryside, clings compactly to the rugged hill over- 
looking the bay. The sunporch is done in blue 


and yellow tones, the colors of the Swedish flag 
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SHE might have had Kretiger’s Match Palace— 

when they heard Greta Garbo- was coming to 
Sweden, the real estate men tried to get her to rent 
it. They misjudged. 5 

Just how much they misjudged became plain 
when it finally leaked out that she had taken a 
cottage without benefit of press agent on the quiet 
little island of Igar6 outside Stockholm. They 
knew their Hollywood, they knew their successful 
actresses, but they didn’t know their Garbo legend. 

We have come to insist on the Garbo legend. If 
Greta suddenly began to evince a taste for Match 
Palaces, consecutive husbands and robes de style, 
the foundations of the Republic might not totter, 
but we should feel outraged and cheated of our 
fondest illusions. 

So it is with a glow of approval that we look at 
the picturesquely simple little house perched on 
the rugged hillside. And (Continued on page 58) 
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Although the living room runs almost 
the entire length of the house, it appears 
even larger than it is, because of the 
white walls and striped effect in the 
hand-woven brown rug. Hand-woven ma- 
terial also covers the barrel-back chair, 
striped with different shades of brown 
and green. Many of the pieces of furni- 
ture are painted a very shiny glistening 
white—an old Swedish custom. The 
table in the living room as well as the 
dining room furniture glimpsed through 
the glass doors, is of alder root, and is of 
a style known in Sweden as “Karl 
Johan.” The sculptured bust over 
the mantelpiece is entitled, ‘‘Death’s 
Angel,” and is the work of Nils Sjogren, 
one of Sweden’s foremost sculptors. The 
trim little bedroom on the right is the 
one Greta Garbo chose for her own dur- 
ing her stay at “Botorp.” The wall paper 
is copied from designs in old Swed- 
ish castles, and the bed curtains of 
wine colored toile keep the northern 


twilights out of the eyes of the sleeper 





Surrounded by the waters and woods of her na- 





tive Sweden, Greta Garbo spent her summer in 


this quiet, lovely litthe house near 


Stockholm 
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PHOTOS BY BODORFF 


In this cellar taproom of Greta Garbo’s house, a frieze tells the story of Sweden’s independence 


Here Gustavus Vasa rides doing his deeds of daring, winning 
Sweden from the Danes and giving this delightful “‘gistabuds- 
sal,” or feast hall, the atmosphere of an old ballad. The chairs 
and table are copied from antique Swedish furniture, but the 
old chest along the wall dates back to the 1600’s. The frieze, 
surrounding three sides of the room consists of the plaster 
models of a design for a fountain in the town of Kalmar, by Nils 
Sjégren, who also did the head on the living room mantel. The 


Kalmar fountain is shown in the small photograph at the left 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HOWARD CLISBEE 


She Vd Y. 


THERE was a time when I, along with most men, 

thought all animal courage, devotion and intelli- 
gence were wrapped up in a canine coat. With Albert 
Payson Terhune, O. O. McIntyre, et al, I was a Rover- 
rooter, and believed that a real he-man just must love 
dogs and look down on cats. Announcement of the 
Dog Show at Madison Square Garden found me off 
in full ery. After a morning and afternoon session 
there I'd arrive home in the country so highly scented 
with Parfum de Westminster Kennel Club that dogs, 
including the Fairfield County Hunt hounds, would 
assemble on our lawn to ascertain just what new pack 
had sneaked into the village. 

It seemed a bit sissy to be caught stroking a cat’s 
back. (And there’s many a man who, like me, has 
surreptitiously sneaked a few pats on the family 
feline when no one was looking. ) 

But to get down to my story. My dog had died, and 
just then arrived my friend, C. L. M., so long a 
feline fanatic that he has collected one of the largest 
cat libraries in the world. To console me, he said I 
must have a cat! I told C. L. M. I had had cats—and 
cats of the alley variety, a breed to which I am 
strongly addicted; but I didn’t want another as it 
wasn’t considered manly to be seen with them. 

Never express such sentiments to a true cat lover; 
not if you expect to get to bed the same night. C. L. M. 
kept me up hours talking about his pet hobby, Siam- 
ese cats. (It was some time before I finally realized 
that they didn’t come in pairs!) And by four in the 
morning I had grasped the idea that the Siamese cat 
has the courage of the tiger, the devotion of a dog, and 
the intelligence of an Einstein; that he is the royal 
eat of Siam; that he is tawny-coated, with feet, tail 
and head that blend into dark chocolate; that he has 
a marsupial tail; that he has heavenly blue eyes, and 
that he barks like a dog. That certainly settled it. 
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Since that time I have had Siamese around con- 
stantly, sometimes as many as ten at a time, and 
with or without benefit of Albert Payson Terhune, 
I intend to write and talk about my cats, and of one 
in particular. 

He was named See-el-em, after C. L. M., the zealot 
who started me with my first Siamese kitten. He was 
purchased along with Madame Evangeline in a zoo 
in Nice run by some impoverished Russian refugees, 
and was caged next to a pair of lions. When the Rus- 
sians were asked if they would sell the cats, they an- 
nounced not only that they would, but that we could 
have the lions also. We had never been bothered with 
water buffaloes or zebras around our Connecticut 
home, so the Siamese were decided on. There have 
been times, however, when we wondered if that Rus- 
sian zoo-keeper mixed his signals and sent us the 
lions! 

This Tom of mine will weigh in around ten 
pounds, cat side, and it’s the kind of ten pounds that 
Dempsey would have paid plenty for in Philadelphia 
that night a few years back. In fact, this Tom has a 
great deal of the old Dempsey in him on the attack- 
ing side; but he’s a second Benny Leonard, too. Box- 














TRANSLATING AN ACTIVE EXPRESSION OF THE 


POETRY OF SIAM INTO THE AMERICAN IDIOM 
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ing fans will recall Benny’s extreme chagrin at hav- 
ing his hair mussed in a bout. 

Like Benny, Seel came home one day with a 
minor scratch on his cheek. He retired upstairs and 
wouldn’t come down except for his meals. But when 
he did step out, he announced himself with a loud 
“Brrraaaah,” and headed in the general direction 
of the palooka who had mussed his hair. I could tell 
from his gait when he came back that the Siamese 
family honor had been upheld. 

The gait I refer to resembles from the front noth- 
ing so much as that of a bow-legged water-front 
bully; from the rear that of a pacing horse; but the 
profile, brothers and sisters, is pure poetry. 

Since courage seems to be the talking-point of the 
dog devotees, permit me to enlarge on the valiant 
spirit of Seel. I doubt if he would chase a robber 
from the house. He would figure, and rightly so, that 
I should either take care of the intruder or stay in 
bed. (I choose to do the latter.) 

However, Seel, or the Old Man, as we shall refer 
to him, has proved his courage on many a battle- 
field. He never gets a medal, but if I witness his feat, 
rest assured there’s an extra tidbit on his plate—a 
decoration the Old Man really understands. 

When we first moved to our new home, we discov- 
ered that our garbage pail was the social center of 
all the neighborhood canine tribe. And in these times 
even grade B garbage is something in a dog’s life! 
They got away with it for days. That Great Dane, 
Kerry Blue: and Collie went through the routine of 
the New York Department of Street Cleaning at their 
early morning ash can exercises. 

The Old Man was in the house during these times, 
but one fine morning he sailed forth. When he saw 
what was happening to his place, hell was a-poppin’. 

The Great Dane and the other two evidently 
thought “just another cat.” But the Old Man leaped 
to a three-foot stone wall and waited for them to 
come on. He warned the Great Dane in his most elo- 
quent manner to go home—a basso-profundo warn- 
ing that exceeded in volume that of the canine chorus 
and the cook’s screams that three big dogs had the 
Old Man out on the wall and were going to kill him. 

Acting as calmly as possible under 
the circumstances, I stood by in case of 
trouble and said, “Just watch him!” 
Seel feinted the Great Dane to the 





left and then to the right, keeping him moving all the 
time. The Dane would come in, but would promptly 
take a left hook on his very sensitive nose, letting out 
a few assorted yips at every smack. This went on for 
some two or three minutes until the Old Man had 
manoeuvered the Dane into just the right position. 
Then, a sudden flash of fury, and he landed on the 
dog’s back. Fifteen long claws were buried in that 
back, and the other five gave him a ride down our 
lane that Earle Sande in his palmiest days would 
have been proud of, and justly so. 

The lane is a two-hundred foot straightaway—and 
it was two hundred feet of pure Danish sound effect. 

When I say “pure Danish,” I am forced to admit 
there were a few cheers for “old Siam” thrown in. 
And I know very well, if these old ears haven’t gone 
back on me, that the Dane and the Old Man were not 
in complete accord on the tune, either. 

The Old Man dismounted at the post-box and came 
trotting back with that waterfront gait of his, tail 
bushed out and uttering words which I, as an old in- 





“Where the hell’s the toast?” 









“Spinach X!XX!!” 


The Siamese gait—pure poetry 
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Just sitting and perhaps thinking 


terpreter of the Siamese language, have no intention 
of repeating. 

As the proud owner, I prepared to do the Grover 
Whalen act, but all the response I got was a general 
condemnation of the Nordic race, and of that Great 
Dane in particular. Might I add by way of a post- 
script that we haven’t been troubled by a Viking raid 
on our garbage pail since. 

I have never caught the Old Man counting up to 
ten or doing sleight of hand tricks @ la Rin-Tin-Tin. 
But he has many better ways of proving his smart- 
ness, and has, time and again. 

He picked out my bedroom as his pet place to 
sleep, but on sampling some of my finest sleep-kick- 
ing proclivities, decided that a chair over in the cor- 
ner is preferable to an Ostermoor and me. I also 
have a bad habit of getting up early in the morning 
and going to my studio to work. When I do, the Old 
Man on his chair cocks open one blue eye and with 
a few low remarks gives me to understand that I’m 
just silly: that breakfast isn’t until seven, and that 
there’s no percentage in getting downstairs sooner. | 
think I remember his giving me a vote of thanks for 
closing the windows on a couple of particularly cold 
mornings, while he curled up in a tighter anchovy- 
like ball for an additional bit of shut-eye. 

At six-thirty he does that most rhythmic of all 
animal acts, the feline stretch. Then a couple of 
yawns, the wiping of sleep from 
his eyes, the cleaning of his mous- 
taches, the washing of forepaws, 
and a hasty brushing of the hair 
around the ears. And thereupon, 
trots down stairs and is ready for 
breakfast, which he announces to 
the cook in no uncertain terms. He 





knows very well breakfast will not be ready for an- 
other half hour, but he also knows there are other 
cats to be fed. And if he wants to beat the gun a bit 
you can hardly call him dumb for trying, can you? 

Speaking of intelligence, I can scarcely believe 
this one myself, and I won’t swear he can do it every 
time. But I have known one occasion when the Old 
Man read the village paper. At least he read the im- 
portant news as far as he was concerned. 

For some years there has been a closed season on 
quail out here in Connecticut, which opened only last 
season. The Old Man had been sleeping on the paper 
which carried the announcement. The following— 
and opening—day, he hopped over the wall while 
gunners were popping away in the distance. A few 
minutes later back he came to our door with a big 
cock quail in his mouth! 

The Siamese, I have found, are slightly snobbish. 
At least, mine are. We lived in a studio cottage down 
the hill from a Colonial mansion. And while the Old 
Man hung around me when I was outdoors, it was 
obvious that he cast many an envious blue eye at 
that big house and wished we could afford to live up 
there. When we paid our party call on the new neigh- 
bors, I think we rose about a thousand per cent in 
his estimation for knowing such quality folk, and 
getting in the front door, to boot. I could tell it from 
the way he figure-eighted about my legs. 

Indeed it’s almost certain he started us on the road 
to ruin, when we bought our new home, larger, even 
than our neighbor’s. He inspected it thoroughly, and 
after a few circles around my pants’ leg and a few 
of his noblest purrs, did everything but put the foun- 
tain pen in my hand to sign the deed. 

The Old Man also knows his motors. He can recog- 
nize mine coming up the lane as soon as IJ turn in 
at the post-box, and it has no more knocks or rattles 
than that of my friends. He’s there to meet me every 
time—if he’s not busy working out with that Dane. 

But to get back to our motors. The Old Man will 
sit on the stone wall sunning himself and never give 
the grocery man or the ice-truck a tumble; and if you 
had heard that ice-truck, you’d give him at least 
thirty points extra in any Binet test for ignoring it. 
But let a Lincoln or a Rolls pull up and then watch 
him! Especially if a liveried chauffeur is along. 

He gets up, stretches, hops down, and trots over to 
make sure that his eyes haven't deceived him. Having 
verified “‘all’s well,” he parks himself alongside the 
car and assumes the old superior look of pride that 
means nothing but that he and his family are in the 
social swim. I have seen him fooled only twice. Once 
a very swank Cadillac (Continued on page 59) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 


PLAYHOUSE FROME 


C. W. Short, architect 





On the Long Island estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah D. 
Maguire, there is a playhouse 
for grown-up people, a little 
way off from the main house, 
“Three Chimneys.” The two 
wings of the house take care 
of game rooms, dressing rooms 
and squash courts. The portion 
between the wings houses the 
swimming pool, and from here 
a littke green wooden gate leads 
to a cloistered garden; then 
bowling alleys, and courts for 


tennis, battledore, shuttlecock 





— 
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The visitor here swims, plays squash, amuses himself in the tap 


room or finds backgammon, bridge and chess in the sports room 


The large sports room on the opposite page has an adzed 
oak beam ceiling with high wainscoted walls. The fire- 
place, as you see, is very large and sometimes there are 
two fires burning at once. In this room you play bridge, 
chess and ping-pong, or you loaf on a huge couch before 
the fireplace, or possibly read, for the room is beautifully 
lighted with concealed bulbs in the cove cornice. We 
show only ene of three bedrooms, which of course has a 
private bath and is done in a most patriotic color scheme. 
The walls are white, the woodwork cherry red, the 
coverlet of blue satin dotted in white, and the woven rug 


catches all three colors in its bright tri-color plaid 


The piéce de résistance of the entire playhouse is the 
swimming pool. It is lined with blue tile, seeming to 
reflect a California sky. A paler shade of blue is brought 
into the walls and ceiling. The furniture is left in natural 
color, waxed and cushioned with old rose corded with 
Provence blue. The windows to the right look out to the 
cloistered garden.—The powder room for women, near 
the front entrance, is very modern and smartly done 
in black and white. There is a fine splash of lacquer red 
in the toilet articles on the dressing table. The stools are 
covered with sheepskin; all the metal fixtures and trim- 


mings are chromium and there is a black linoleum floor 
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Little gardens belong to big towns. And some particularly 
delightful little gardens belong to the Beacon Hill district 
of Boston. Pictured at the left is one with a board gate, 
rough-sawed and painted dull pink, with old iron strap 
hinges. It is flanked by a large ball of privet. The pink 
of the garden wall is continued in the stucco walls of the 


house, half-hidden behind a raffia-tied bamboo lattice 


The secret charms of small gardens are often concealed 
in such intimate spots as the little terrace pictured 
below, with its lead sea-horse fountain head set into pink 
stucco. English ivy trails up the old brick wall on either 
side of the fountain. The owner of this garden has 
learned to depend largely upon potted flowers for bloom. 
They are convenient to move from place to place when a 
change of setting is desired, and can easily be replaced 
with new plants just coming into flower when they have 


wearied of decorative duties. The chairs are jade green 
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THE LITTLE TOWN GARDENS OF BEACON HILL 


CAPTURE MUCH BEAUTY INSIDE BRIEF WALLS 


INTIMATE little corners and unexpected 

spots of color must contrive to make up for 
what the small town garden lacks in spacious- 
ness. No place in America has explored the 
possibilities of town gardens with more de- 
lightful results than Beacon Hill. Architects 
and artists own most of the homes in this part 
of aristocratic old Boston. In the springtime 
the Beacon Hill gardens are open to the pub- 
lic, but all the year round they are open to 
friends who come to sit under the trees for 
luncheon, or perhaps to chat over a cup of tea. 


Miss Eleanor Raymond, the owner of this 
garden, was angling for vista, and she got 
it by making her beds slim strips of green, 
by using unevenly broken stones for the 
path, and letting them lead to a turned 
spindle gate which the eye can travel right 
through. It would not be difficult to guess 
that Miss Raymond is an architect, but 
one would never suspect that it is only 
thirty-one feet from the gate under the 
old ailanthus tree to the fountain at the 
oppesite end. The gate is painted jade 
green, and matches the French iron fur- 
niture used at the far end of the garden. 
Low privet hedge borders the myrtle- 
covered center beds, through which daf- 
fodils and tulips come up in the spring. 
There are other beds around the edge, 
planted with funkia, ferns, violets, lily-of- 
the-valley and cimicifuga, with mountain 
laurel at intervals and English haw- 
thorn and lilacs in the corners. Here and 
there along the dull pink walls are climb- 
ing vines: English ivy, Forsythia suspen- 


sa, turquoise berry and Euonymus vegetus 
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GAMES FOR BRACH ANS =m 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 





In the “Whippet Derby”, above left, the spinner drives the spinner marked with card suits. The “Electric Speedway” 
rabbit around before the dogs until he is overtaken, thus de- shows motorcycle riders racing and a row of lights. When the 


termining the winner. “Ace High” is played with a triple wheel stops, a light indicates the winner. Abercrombie & Fitch 





“Pokerette”, at the left, is suggestive of bagatelle, only with where it stops rolling. In “Rollo-Bollo”’, at the right, the balls 
the object of obtaining the highest poker hand. “Spi-roul-. must be rolled up over the ramp and fall into the cups that 


ette”’, in the center, is also played with a small ball, scoring are marked above with the scoring numbers. R. H. Macy 


ON 





“Tell It to the Judge”, designed by Eddie Cantor, takes the | pack of cards, is from Ovington’s. “Seeing Nellie Home” is 


player through the trials of the motorist in a most entertain- “A Game of a Game Dame”, so-called, that safely installs 
ing way. This with “Kardolette”, played with an ordinary her, after many vicissitudes, in her house. R. H. Macy 
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BY COUNTESS DENISE DOLFIN 


THE “Queen of the Adriatic” has 

given us a charming idea, for it is 
the connecting link with sky, sea, sand, 
and air, and who could ask for more! 
The cabafia has come to stay, for those 
who are fortunate enough to have been 
caught up by its captivating charm can 
never successfully shake free of it, and 
who would want to! Health-giving, fun- 
making, whimsical little houses they 
are, their restrictions being in footage 
only, for their possibilities are legion. 

Venice started it, at the Lido, and 
then Palm Beach, when the Bath and 
Tennis Club was built, most success- 
fully took up the idea. More recently 
the Maidstone Club at East Hampton 
has added a circle of cabanas to its 
many interesting features. Luncheons, 


Mrs. Robert Schey, at the right, with Miss 
Rachel Hartley, Countess Denise Dolfin, and 
Theresa Schey, lunching in a cabana at the 


Maidstone Club on the East Hampton beach 
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Cabafias—South in winter, North in summer 





have endless charm for those who love the sea 
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The cabanas lend themselves to the 
extravagant use of color, with sand, 
sea and sky forming a fantastic back- 
ground. Oddly enough, the panorama 
resembles a circlet of jewels, harmoni- 
ous in spite of the irrelevant individu- 
ality of each little house. Mrs. Clif- 
ford H. McCall’s cabana at East Hamp- 
ton, interior views of which are shown 
on this page, has both ceilings and walls 
painted in pale coral. The carved fish, 
knowingly encircling the dressing table, 
are of the same color, deeper in tone, 
flecked with gold and silver. Swinging 
doors lead to the individual dressing 
rooms, and these are painted in the 


same colors, with fish for their motif. 


The corner of the porch, pictured be- 
low, brings one a bit closer to the sea, 
just the place for luncheon and after- 
noon tea or lounging after a swim. 
Louise Vanderbilt was the decorator of 


this cabana 


These littke houses solve the problem 





of informal entertaining at the seashore 






served a la cafeteria, make it possible to spend as 
much time as one wishes, doing everything or noth- 
ing. Insidiously, along our entire seaboard, these 
little circles of colorful houses suddenly grew out of 
the sand, giving a waste of beach a reason for being, 
and making it possible for seaside clubs and hotels 
to keep their members and patrons close about their 
feet. This winter the Palm Beach coast line will re- 
semble a herbaceous border, a riot of color from the 
Ambassador Hotel beach to the Bath and Tennis Club. 


Most fittingly, the life of the sea 
was called upon as an inspiration 
for the decoration of the cabana 
of Mrs. Lorenzo E. Woodhouse. The 
earved wooden panels frame the 
porch and outline the doorway lead- 
ing to the cabana with a scalloped 
frieze at the edge. The colors, an- 
tiqued for harmony, are blue, red, 
green, and yellow, the house being 
a soft yellow with blue trimming. 
Mrs. Woodhouse is an ardent gar- 
dener, and has given much thought 
to her window boxes, achieving the 
most satisfactory results. As a tri- 
bute to her, they are perpetually 
green, successfully resisting the dey- 


astation of salt-spray and winds 


Varied succulent plants, knowingly 
made to grow in Mexican clay pots, 
each a perfect complement to the 
other, are skillfully arranged in a 
stiff row, under the dressing room 
windows of the cabana of Mrs. John 
F. Erdmann, like wooden soldiers on 
parade. The cabana walls are of a 
pale, pale yellow, in perfect key 
with the indescribable green of the 
rock plants; the house trimming is 
of blue, equally pale and light, and 


the awning is this same shade 
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SOME LIVELY TIPS TO TRAVELERS WHO 
ARE STARTING FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


BY WILLIAM B. POWELL 


FOR some reason or other our neighbor continent has 

been surprisingly neglected as a tourist land. 
Unlike most countries today, the traveler interested in 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, or Brazil finds no bureaus 
of information, or government railroad offices in the 
United States—places where data is given out and 
where a well informed staff will help you plan your 
trip. True, the steamship lines running to South 
America—the Grace, Munson, and Furness Prince— 
are glad to help you, but I am sufficiently conceited 
to believe that they won’t give you the kind of tips 
that I have in mind. If you go into a library and ask 
for travel books on South America, you are shown a 
comparatively small list, most of them written chiefly 
for the benefit of the hardy vagabonds, archaeolo- 
gists, economists, and historians who like to dig 
around the Inca ruins in Cuzco, cross the cordilleras 
at their highest point, or yearn to get mixed up in a 
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civil war or revolution. To read most of the books on 
South America: and to judge from the news reports 
that are published about the countries down yonder 
one would suppose that to go there was an adventure 
as daring as it was in the days of the conquistadores. 
As far as I know, there is no guide book along lighter 
veins—I mean! similar to the “So You’re Going To 
So-and-So” sort of thing. Any number of gastronomi- 
cal helps have been published for the 
tourist bound for Paris, London, Berlin, 
or Stockholm—but for South America, 
a land where the cocktail is as much in 
evidence (if not more so) than in the 
States, there is nary a booklet or guide 
along the lines of “Paris With The Lid 
Lifted”—or “Cocktail Continental”. 
This, then, is my slight contribution 
towards Pan-American entente cor- 
diale. In these paragraphs I shall jot 
down some miscellaneous suggestions 
which I hope may make your trip to 
South America more amusing. I might 
add that, though you can have a per- 
fectly grand time down there, and 
live in their cities as comfortably as 
(in fact, more luxuriously than) many 


Vendors of exotic fruit 
wander among bathers 
on the beach of Rio’s 
mostfashionablehotel, — - _ — 


the Copacabana Palace 
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continental capitals, South America does require a bit of knowing. 
For instance, though there are marvelous restaurants, you do not 
find them just beckoning to you in the same proportion in which 
you've been accustomed to find them in Europe. I hope you don’t 
mind gleaning information in a rather rambling fashion, because 
I’m going to tell you about those things that struck me as being 
worth while knowing, just as they come to me. 

One of the first things to consider is your route. The answer is: 
go down the West Coast and come back the East. If you should run 
across Noel Coward or Rosita Forbes, both ardent boosters for 
South American travel, you will find they routed themselves the 
other way. But they arrived from+England, so naturally they 
stopped off at the cities on the Atlantic coast first. I could back up 
the route I suggest, namely West to East, with no end of reasons— 
but if you don’t want to just take my word for it and would like 
something more definite, here are a few things to consider. By this 
route, you visit Peru first—the oldest and most foreign of all 
South American countries. When you start out on a trip, you’re 
in the mood for color and flavor right off the bat—and Peru will 
deliver it to you lavishly. The route I suggest lets you arrive in 
Buenos Aires just when you long for a (Continued on page 60) 


Rivaling Prunier’s of Paris and Scott’s 
of London, Santiago’s restaurant “La 
Bahia,” on the page opposite, tempts 
you with sea food displayed in outdoor 
showcases. A delicious aroma of roasting 
coffee is wafted to you on the terrace of 
Leon’s Rotisserie. It is one of the few 
restaurants in Lima where one can sit on 


the sidewalks and watch the passing show 
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Indian shepherdesses tending their 
flocks lend a colorful contrast to 
Lima’s ultra-modern Country Club. 
Don’t forget to stop at Trinidad 
on the way home. It will be expen- 
sive because you will immediately 


want to arrange a trip to India 
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Divided by centuries, but 
united by that very impor- 


tant common factor—taste 








Very new—in a pleasant- 
ly 20th Century way. A 
study in black, silver, and 
white. Black for the 
bakelite table. White for 
the candles, the china, 
and the damask napkins. 
Silver for the candlesticks, 
the interesting modern 
flatware, and even the 
pattern on the _ plates. 
Jensen silver, linen from 
Lord & Taylor. China, 
glass and fruit on this page 


are from Arden Studios 


Very old—in fact 18th 
Century. A very mascu- 
line and sporting sort of 
table, reminiscent of the 
days when sport was 
taken seriously, and wine 
coolers were considered 
quite the most adequate 
type of centerpiece. An- 
tique silver pieces, cour- 


tesy of James Robinson 
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Silver for the man about town. The circus parade in the upper left hand 


corner to hold his place cards, Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen. A bottle set, some- 


what cynically equipped with a lock and key, Danish and Swedish Silver- 


smiths. The smoking tray and round cigarette box are from Gorham 


A coffee set that manages to be very 
lovely in a strictly contemporary 
way. We particularly like the be- 
havior of the handles on the tray, 
and the studied elimination of all 


superfluous detail. Georg Jensen 





Early Americana in bowls and 
pitchers. Copies of museum pieces 
by Paul Revere, Henchman, and 
Bollen, prove that our forefathers 
were artists as well as patriots. 


From the Iniernational Silver Co. 
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NEW PATRONS FOR THE ARTS — 


The Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Noailles head a new group 


of young and energetic patrons for the seven lively arts 


Delicate, dead architectures of flying fish BY JANET FLANNER 

have become fashionable accessories for the 

French parlor and collector. Madame Bolette IT IS a notorious fact that talent isnever allowed to hide un- 
Natanson created for David Weil the “Hom- der a bushel-basket in Paris. Here genius is more likely to 
age (to: Nught:4y (below) a sBocety Laie be discovered exhausted by caviar in a smart salon than droop- 
CD) ENTE AEE ETE ing with hunger in a garret. Had Chatterton been French he 
Bey parpesone dD tye ee would have died of indigestion rather than despair. Stravinski, 


Picasso, Cocteau,—the three. brains held responsible for the 
musical, pictorial and poetic canons of contemporary Con- 
tinental art—by patronage were all made, at one time or an- 
other, the mode, like a Reboux hat or a Chanel sweater, and 
like those rich garments, seen only in the correct places. It is 
perhaps a tribute to the high critical faculty and acute sense 
of stylization native to the aristocratic French mind that it 
never misses the latest wrinkle, even in a cerebellum. 

The newest and most energetic Paris patrons now are the 
young Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Noailles. For de Noailles 
to be in the center of things is not novel here. For four hundred 
years the family has been in the thick of French events, usually 
bellicose. As art protectors this younger generation started 
pacifically enough a few seasons ago via a film called I’ Etoile 
de la Mer, privately made for them by the American photog- 
rapher, Man Ray, at their modernist Riviera summer house, 
designed in the full twentieth century manner by Mallet- 
Stevens (and to which, just to show how modernism here is 
going forward, they have just added an old-fashioned Gothic 
hall). Their second movie move was inadvertently more bel- 
ligerent. As backers, year before last, of the Surréaliste film, 
l’ Age d’Or, they were involved in the Royalist riot which 
greeted its public showing at the avant garde Studio 28, plus 
a request for the Vicomte’s resignation from the Jockey Club, 
most exclusive old club of Paris and as little interested in 
jockeying as in advanced ideas. Then for backing Cocteau’s 
exquisitely poetic cinema, Le Sang du Poéte which on its 
presentation at the Vieux Colombier last autumn inexplicably 
displeased not only the Royalists and Republicans but also 
the Cardinal of Paris, the Vicomte was threatened with ex- 
communication. 

By mid-winter, doubtless to the relief of his mother, the 
Princesse de Poix, the young folk had given up the lens for 
the lyre and quietly settled down to patronizing music, by 
founding, along with Princesse de Polignac and others, the 
Sérénade group,—concerts for the compositions of young 
performers whose success last year and whose projected per- 
formances for this, ranked, and will rank as the most fash- 





For the home of the Princesse Edmond de Polignac, Madame 
Natanson created this ‘“‘Monument to the Insects,” in which 
brilliantly colored butterflies and moths from Ceylon are 


used like wax flowers beneath an old-fashioned glass dome 








The latest important painter 
in Paris is the young English- 
man, Sir Francis Rose, who 
“likes to paint and paints what 
he likes.” A picture from his 
recent Paris exhibition is at the 
right. Rose’s tendencies are ro- 
mantic, mythological, Miltonian, 
diabolic or purely natural. He 
has a sense of oils, of fantasy, 


and an indifference to criticism 


“Landseape near St. Bernard” by 
Suzanne Valadon (below) is one 
of her sixty important new can- 
vases on exhibition at the 
Georges-Petit Gallery in Paris. 
Madame Valadon is the dean of 
the half-dozen recognized women 
artists working in Paris today 
and in the opinion of many aes- 
thetic collectors, the earth-loving 
quality of her canvases is un- 


equaled as a personal expression 






























ionable (and honestly the most ec- 
lectic) musical events of the season. 

While the Sérénade programmes 
feature a medley of “original works, 
written at the intention of the Vicomte 
and Vicomtesse de Noailles” as the 
announcements unnecessarily state, 
since the fact is not only amply known 
but the reason everyone goes; and 





while the medley consists of composi- 
tions by Sauguet, Nabokov or Auric, 
known musicians, all, whose La 
Chatte, Ode and Les Matelots were 
ballet-musics featured by Diaghileff 
in the final Russian Ballet days, the 
main ingredient of the Sérénade mix- 
ture is clearly meant to be Igor Mar- 
kéwitch, Paris’ last musical prodigy 
and almost the first to deserve the 
name. Russian, of Swiss education, 
now aged twenty-one, he made his 
début three years ago with a piano 
concerto (Continued on page 63) 
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Pauline Lord and Walter Connolly score in Fine Comedy—Broadway goes Bavarian—Lili- 


om and Julie are back again! And everything else from Shakespeare to funny-face Lahr 


“THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN” 
THE gayety of the theatrical season was immensely add- 
ed to by Gilbert Miller’s presentation of “The Late 
Christopher Bean,” a comedy by Sidney Howard after a 
play by René Fauchois. Mr. Howard has transplanted 
the original idea to a small town near Boston, and it is 
the most perfect specimen of play-transplantation that 
I can remember. There isn’t a trace of the Gallic in it. 

Mr. Miller once again demonstrates his perfect mas- 
tery of nuanced effects both in characterization and 
stage detail. But, then, he had Pauline Lord, Walter 
Connolly, Beulah Bondi, Clarence Derwent and Ernest 
Lawford to do this job. And they did it! 

The play is laid in the home of Dr. Haggett, a poor 
middle-class physician, who has a wife and two daugh- 
ters with Palm Beach aspirations. A dissolute painter, 
Christopher Bean, dead for several years, had been a 
patient of Dr. Haggett. The world suddenly discovers 
that Bean was a great genius and the doctor’s home be- 
comes the destination of cunning art dealers and art 
critics from New York. But the Bean paintings on the 
Haggett premises were stopping up holes in the barn. 
Who can describe a comedy? One must see this play 
and its continuous variations of light and shadow of 
detail and intrigue to get the measure of it. It’s per- 
fect. It’s a full meal, and happily one easily digested. 
Pauline Lord as Abby, 
the servant, gave one of 
the best interpretations of 
her career. There is a 
charm about this actress, a 
pathetic appeal, that no 
other actress has. She act- 
ed with an insouciance, a 
simplicity that restored to 
me my memories of the 
Pauline Lord of “Anna 
Christie.” 

Walter 
Doctor Haggett stepped 
easily into the front rank 
of character actors. His 


Connolly as 


despair, his explosions, 
his haggard tiredness, his 
twists and turns of con- 
science were etched in 
acid. It is the most genu- 
ine and carefully studied 
portrait on the current 
American stage. Beulah 
Bondi was a shrewd Yan- 
kee wife. In fact, every 





BY BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


. 


member of the cast was of exceptional merit. It 
is seldom that critics tise and cheer. But they all 
did it the night I saw this delectable entertainment. 
“MUSIC IN THE AIR” 

Music hath charms to lull the wisecrack. Music is a 
balm for almost anything that ails you. And it’s a wise 
composer that knows his own music. So I thought and 
mused as I was lulled, charmed, doped and felt my 
thought-tank dissolving in the luscious, sentimental and 
often quite reminiscent music of Jerome Kern in the 
Kern-Hammerstein hit, ““Music in the Air.” 

There is not only music in the air in this musical 
play of Bavaria, there is music in the hills, the birds 
and the zoo in Munich. Lydian measures burst from 
everybody at the least stimulation. Fugues, medleys, 
cavatinas, nocturnes, lullabies, hymns, duets, madrigals, 
sonatas, bravuras and only le bon Dieu knows what flood 
you and wrap you in a grand assonant and diatonic 
souse! Well, as old Othello said, here’s the stuff that 


“will sing the savageness out of a bear.” 


There are eleven scenes in Joseph Urban’s best man- 


ner. The story, which is old-fashioned, sticky, senti- 
mental and chemically pure to the point of insipidity, 
concerns the trek of a singing class, with its old master, 
from a small town in Bavaria to the larger music world 
of Munich and what happened to Karl Reder when he 
met a famous soprano, 
who sings gloriously and 
greatly (Natalie Hall, 
whose voice is rounder 
and fuller than ever). 


“AUTUMN CROCUS” 

Just before the French 
Revolution, when the aris- 
tocracy was dancing over 
a volcano, a_ pastoral- 
bucolic epidemic broke 
out in the theatres. The 
sophisticates again yearn- 
ed back to the simple and 
played, vicariously, at be- 
(Continued on page 62) 


Of the deliberate, calculating 
school of acting is Judith 
Anderson, who carries a tem- 
pestuous emotional part in 


Gilbert Miller’s ‘‘Firebird”’ 











Katharine Cornell has plowed 
new dramatic ground with 
her production of André 
Obey’s “Lucrece.”? This play 
was translated for Miss Cor- 
nell by Thornton Wilder 


The Astaire team is no more, 
but Fred stars gracefully in 
“Gay Divorce.” Claire Luce is 


his present dancing partner 
S 


Francis Lederer comes from 
Prague via London in ‘“Au- 
tumn Crocus.” His acting and 
his profile have already made 


him a favorite on Broadway 
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THE AR ToaiNgiNil Ia 


A survey of painting and sculpture for the last seventy years 


in America, shown recently at the Museum of Modern Art 





BY LOUIS KALONYME 


IT WAS of America that art principally sang during 

the Autumn. Though the French, German and 
ubiquitous Mexicans interpolated impressionist, ex- 
pressionist, primitive, abstract and surrealiste (su- 
per-realist) intermezzi and arias, the Americans 
sang loudest. The news is that they sang surprisingly 
well, even though mediocrity was well represented. 
The official hero was James McNeill Whistler, with 
his much reproduced portrait of his “Mother” espe- 
cially imported from the Louvre, but the real heroes 
were the late Albert Pinkham Ryder and Winslow 
Homer and the very much present John Marin. 
These and other appropriate examples of the past 
seventy years of American painting and sculpture 
(as comprehensively selected and shown by the 
Museum of Modern Art so that virtually every 
American painter of whatever significance was pres- 
ent) established the fact that, the French excepted, 


One of the most important pieces of sculpture at this show 


was Gaston Lachaise’s famous “Bronze Lady.” Lachaise is 





fast taking rank with that master of French sculpture, Maillol 


Albert Pinkham Ryder, whose 
work is shown on the opposite 
page, is one of the heroes of 
his art generation. He has 
been called our El Greco in 
a matter of strangeness of de- 
signs. He is concerned with 
America as O'Neill is in his 
New England plays. In 
“Toilers of the Sea” Ryder 
shows us one of his rare sea 


pictures in a faint moonlight 


One of the most significant 
canvases at the Museum show 
was W. J. Glackens’ ‘Chez 
Mouquin, 1905.” This mas- 
terly piece of painting is at 
present in the collection of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Although one of Glackens’ 
early paintings, it still ranks 
as one of his greatest, and has 
been widely shown at exhibi- 


tions throughout the country 


a view of this American art period would be as 
aesthetically profitable as any European country’s 
similar period. 

I am not to be understood as saying that all this 
American art was of the first order, or that it was 
good because it was American, or that all of it was 
American because it was painted by artists born 
or naturalised in America, or that painting by 
Americans which is in the European tradition can 
not be superior art. That type of provincial patriot- 
ism, unfortunately rather widespread just now, is 
ridiculous. Though national boundaries inevitably 
give birth to native forms of expression, the highest 
expression of these national forms dissolves physical 
and even spiritual boundaries between men. Else 
El Greco and the Chinese painters would say noth- 
ing to us. The only claim we may make is that these 
American artists have created various forms out of 
our world which seem to be definable only by the 
term American. 

The truth is that Europe (with the usual excep- 
tions in the critical ranks) still is generally sur- 
prised to learn that we have artists. It believes we 
specialize in gunmen, hot dogs, audiences for their 


artists and lecturers, and tourists. If Europe does 
recognize American artists—a Whistler or a Sar- 
gent—it is not as artists in an American but in the 
European tradition. The possibility that there is an 
American idiom—save in architecture and jazz— 
is unknown. This denial to Americans of a native 
idiom and artists is absurd. Our workers in the arts 
are, In a general sense, equal in vitality and inven- 
tion to any contemporaneous group in Europe. It 
is generally held by the best European and Amer- 
ican critical minds that the foremost living drama- 
tist is Eugene ONeill, that the greatest living dance- 
mime is Angna Enters, that the finest living water 
colorist is John Marin, that the most significant 
living architect is Frank Lloyd Wright. They all 
are American and at the same time international 
figures, excepting only Marin whose fame is still 
national. Europe, however, stresses their interna- 
tional aspect. It is true of course that an intrinsic 
national expression transcends national boundaries, 
but this does not change the nature or quality of 
the expression. While most Americans also find it 
difficult to believe that native sons can be anything 
but Presidents or plumbers, (Continued on page 58) 
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Outstanding among the exhibits at the fall meetings of the 
Horticultural Society of New York was this bunch of red 
and white orchids, Calanthe Florence and C, Harrisii, from 


the Ogden Reid greenhouses at Ophir Farm in Westchester 


and Autumn satisfactory. New plants are set out in the 
benches of the Marshall Field rose houses each season. 


T IS NOT only every rose that has its day; house-plants, 
too, come into favor and pass out of it again, without any- 
one knowing just why. Right now everyone is talking about 
a member of the grape family, but one which can be neatly 
potted up and depended upon to behave itself in a seemly 
fashion. This plant, Vitis rhomboidea, has leaves resembling 
those of the holly, and the main growing point reaches out 
as a graceful fuzzy tendril. Since the Vitis rhomboidea grows 
rapidly and does not require much light, it is very attractive 
for decorative use on book shelves or mantels. 


N DISCUSSING the life and works of the mantis a few 

months ago, I overlooked a quaint marriage custom of 
this insect. The story goes that the female mantis is inclined 
to be fickle, and soon after the wedding ceremony tires of 
her mate. When he is not looking she whips out her sword- 
like front appendage, cuts off his head, and nonchalantly 
prepares to make a meal of him. The other day Dr. B. O. 
Dodge discovered some of the workmen at the New York 
Botanical Garden devoting their lunch hour to verifying this 
sordid tale, with the help of a young mantis couple. Dr. 
Dodge has an unusual opportunity to uncover interesting 
things in the lives of bugs and worms. He is plant pathologist 
at the Garden. He reports that four of their most truthful 
gardeners tell of seeing a squirrel pulling bagworms out of 
a pine tree, eating the caterpillers, and throwing the bags 
away. Dr. Dodge is not so sure that this diet would interest a 
really discriminating squirrel. Just to be on the safe side he 
uses arsenate of lead spray to keep bagworms under control. 


MISTLETOE usually manages to get through 

life without having to exert itself much 
about the matter of food-getting, but a plant 
was discovered recently on which the tables 


= oD) 3 
( |! C | € I were turned. A mistletoe had been forced for 
2 E three years to feed back its sap into the same 
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Observations of an Amateur Gardener 


BY GAY YOUNG 


time, and those you encountered at all the 
smart parties a few years ago simply are 
not going out much socially these days. What 
sets the styles in roses, and why the Pernets 


| Fiver IN ROSES change from time to 


are permitted to look down with such superior 
insolence upon Mrs. Charles Russell’s once- 
proud petals, were discussed at the recent meet- 
ing of the Horticultural Society of New York. 

Fine roses are a specialty of the Marshall 
Fields, and the current favorites in the green- 
houses on their Huntington estate were de- 
scribed by their head cardener, George H. 
Gillies. Souvenir de Claudius Pernet is their 
choice among yellow roses; Briarcliff among 
pink; Rapture, a sport from Mme. Butterfly, 
which is, in turn, a sport from Ophelia, is 
srown for the pale orange-yellow color. 
Templar is their choice in reds, though it has 
a slight tendency to mildew. Among the novelty 
colors they find the Talisman, President Hoover, 


Nerines from the S. J. Mitchell estate, at Oy- 
ster Bay, exhibited at the Horticultural Society 
of New York. These rose-red flowers may be 


grown indoors at a temperature of fifty degrees 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BUSHNELL-LINN 





previous the mistletoe had drawn its food from 
the tree, then the elm had started to die, and in 
self-defense the mistletoe had to turn about in 
its tracks and feed the tree, in order to main- 
tain a source of life for itself as long as possible. 








COURSE in judging for 

amateur flower shows 
will be given by the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New 
York state January 10 to 
13, in the Y.M.C.A. assem- 
bly hall, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue. The speakers will be 
Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham, 
John C. Wister, Richardson 
Wright, and Miss Lucille 
Grant Smith. The _ entire 
course, or separate lectures. 
will be open to prospective 
exhibitors as well as to those 
who would like to thus quali- 
fy as accredited judges. 


AN AMERICAN has _ to 

make quite a_horticul- 
tural dent to impress Hol- 
land, where a bulb waits 
under practically every leaf, 
ready to pop out at you the 
minute it is spring. On her 
recent birthday Queen Wil- 
helmina named John Scheep- 
ers, of New York, to be 
Knight of the Order of Or- 
anje Nassau. This royal rec- 
ognition of Mr. Scheepers’ 
important part in beautify- 
ing the gardens of America 


is one of the highest decorations which has ever 
been awarded by the Queen of the Netherlands. 


WARDS FOR THE YEAR OF 1932 have been 
made by both the Massachusetts and the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Societies. In Pennsylvania 
A silver medal to Mrs. 
Andrew Wheeler, “Le Chatelet,” Ardmore, for her 
garden laid out after the garden of Petit Trianon 
at Versailles. The tapis, bordered on either side by 
herbs, is lined with allees of pleached European 
elms, the only ones known to be growing in this 
country. Another silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Graham Thomson, “Brookmead Farm,’ Devon, for 
their farm, with a lovely wall garden and collection 
of interesting shrubs. Mr. and Mrs. John H. Pack- 
ard, 3rd, were given a bronze medal for their hill- 
side garden at “Sugar Loaf Orchard,” Chestnut Hill. 
In Massachusetts Mrs. Bayard Thayer, chairman 


the awards were as follows: 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT MACLEAN GLASGOW 





An Echeveria desmetiana from 


the New York Botanical Gardens. 


The flowers are copperish pink 


of the Committee on Gar- 
dens, announces the follow- 
ing honors: A silver medal 
to Mrs. Edwin S. Webster 
for her rose garden on the 
shores of Buzzards Bay at 
Quissett. A silver medal to 
Mr. Dudley L. Pickman of 
Bedford for a spring bog 
gvarden on the banks of the 
Sudbury River showing great 
skill in the cultivation of na- 
tive shrubs and 
silver medal to Mrs. Theo- 
dore E. Brown of Hyde Park, 
for an unusually excellent 
collection of flowering and 
fruiting shrubs. Blue ribbon 
garden certificates went to 
Mrs. Holden McGinley, of 
Milton, for a garden planted 
in an unusually interesting 
manner; Horace C. Baker of 
Malden for a unique garden 
planted on a with 
many rare plants; Miss Cor- 
nelia Conway Parker, of 
South Lancaster, and Mrs. 


flowers. A 


ledge 


George L. Hyde of Swamps- 
cott for their intimate well- 
cultivated personal gardens. 
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“(GARDENS IN AMERICA” is an apprecia- 

tion of the important gardens in our coun- 
try by Marion Cran, an Englishwoman who is 
capable of talking about gardens anywhere, and 
adding something to them by talking. She takes 
us adventuring through Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne’s 
Santa Barbara water gardens, and Mrs. Sidney 
Fish’s Ranch “Pescado” at Carmel, she talks 
roses out loud with Francis E. Lester, the dean 
of California rosarians. And all the time we 
learn intimate little things from her chatting 
about what grows on these beautiful estates, 
and about the gracious people who encourage 
things to grow there. 

The author comes East, and explores the 
bridle paths on the Rockefeller estate, “Sleepy 
Hollow,” and Mrs. Hubert Roger’s herbaceous 
borders at Scarborough. Up and down New 
England she visits gardens and greenhouses, 
and orchards on large estates, and puts them 
into this book. It is really a volume of garden 
personalities, and one which manages to give 
vivid pictures of the arrangement of trees and 
flowers which grow in famous gardens. 


HE Echeveria desmetiana which is pictured 
on this page is one of the pets in the green- 
houses of the New York Botanical Gardens. It 
has very white fleshy leaves, and flowers of a 
copperish pink tone. It is propagated by leaf 
cuttings, and prefers a loose sandy soil. 
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Just as the country garden makes 
a lovely winter picture, so can 
small town and terrace gardens 
achieve a special kind of beauty 
when they are covered with ice 
and snow. The garden just off Mr. 
New York 


admirably 


Thomas W. Slocum’s 
penthouse _ illustrates 
the effective arrangement of ever- 
greens and stone ornaments for 
winter. The view above is taken 
in the profusion of mid-summer: 
a great deal of the stonework has 
been cleared out of the central 
spaces to perfect the winter gar- 
den. Trees and shrubs have been 
banked in effective masses of green. 


Arthur C. Jackson was the architect 
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Pierce-Arrow Eight Club Sedan, $2695 at the factory. 
Special equipment extra. 


EIGHT AND TWELVE CYLINDER ENGINES . . . AUTOMATIC POWER BRAKES .. . HIGH POWER PERFORMANCE 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
by The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 


Founded at Buffalo, N.Y. in 1901 





N today’s line, Pierce-Arrow has brilliantly surpassed its own 





finest traditions ... with a new product, and a new set of 


values, as yet unapproached in all the markets of the world. 


NEW PIERCE-ARROW PRICES 


adjusted to meet existing economic conditions 


Quality of material, engineering and performance maintained at Pierce-Arrow Standards 


TODAY’S NEW EIGHTS TODAY’S NEW TWELVES 

Models No. 836. . 135 Horsepower. . 136" & 139" Wheelbases Models No. 1236. . 160 Horsepower. . 136" & 139” W heelbases 

61-inch Tread... 366 c. 7. d.... Automatic Power Brakes 61-inch Tread... 429 ¢. 1. d.... Automatic Power Brakes 
Club Brougham, 5 Passenger, Trunk on rear . . $2385 Club Brougham, 5 Passenger, Trunk on rear . . $2785 
sedan, 5 Passengers .0 = = eles or Sedan, 5 Passeaper . . s. 9% ., *= qe eae 
Club Sedan, 5 Passenger . . : . =. 3 = » 2695 (Club\Sedani> Passenger | 2 <2 2) Gee 
Sedan, 7 Passenger’. 2 . 4 : & 9. . 5999-2850) Sedane7;Passencer’ | G0... ae 
Enclosed Drive Limousine, 7 Passenger . . . 2975 Enclosed Drive Limousine, 7 Passenger . . . 3375 


All prices f. 0. b. Buffalo... freight, tax and special equipment extra 


Payment-from-income plan, with unusually attractive terms, if desired 


The above models are available, also, in the Pierce-Arrow Salon groups, with special de Luxe appointments. In addition, there are the 
Custom creations, with 175 horsepower and 142- and 147-inch wheelbases, each a rare expression of Pierce-Arrow character and fineness. 
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The Arts in New York 


(Continued from page 53) 


believing blindly that only from Eu- 
rope can real art be imported, that 
is precisely what most Europeans 
believe. In that sense we can recog- 
nize American paintings in relation 
to European ones—eyen though, aes- 
thetically, such distinctions are not 
imperative. 

To define this American strain is 
neither easy nor possible in a lim- 
ited space. There are several Amer- 
icas but for our purposes we may 
group them as two—the meretricious, 
commonplace and insensitive; and 
the America of Emerson, Poe, Walt 
Whitman, and Thoreau. It is of this 
latter America that I speak. In that 
America are many worlds, romantic, 
realistic, and idealistic, but through 
them all runs a common strain pri- 
marily Promethean, a new world’s 
pioneer gesture. An American who 
spends considerable time in Europe 
—the writer has lived in Europe the 
past seven years almost as much as 
in the United States—misses a kind 
of lift-impulse, an up-ness, typical 
of the tempo of American life. In 
Europe (Russia excepted) there is a 
calmness, a quietness, a finishedness 
—eyven in a turbulent Germany which 
imitates America in many things 
from the Berlin night life to sports— 
we do not know, even in this de- 
pressed day. It is not that our paint- 
ing methods are different—our aes- 
thetic heritage is still European of 
course—but that our approach to 
these methods is different. We still 
possess that pioneer spirit, and, if not 
yet in painting, we already have 
taught Europe much in literature, 
architecture, and the theatre. 

A perfect example of this Prome- 
thean quality is offered by the paint- 
ing of John Marin. It so happened 
that Marin’s latest water colors and 
oils were on view at the An American 
Place galleries simultaneously with 
earlier examples selected for this 
Modern Museum American show. 
They could have been painted only 
by an American. Marin is a Prome- 
thean who affirmatively tears beauty 
from the life of our new world: 
from its vibrant patches of sparkling 
blue Maine bays which tug at fragile 
windblown white winged sails: from 
the new world’s tumultuous roaring 
cities rearing pointed heads into re- 
treating skies, straining and soaring, 
the dynamic life of the city. Marin 
is the viking of water color music, 
wresting that music in ecstatic short- 
hand from the things of our Amer- 
ican world. 

Winslow Homer, Marin’s most im- 
mediate historical ancestor, is an- 
other superb example of our native 
expression. He is a blood brother of 
Herman Melville. Homer 
paints is the sea Melville celebrates 
in his writing. Homer painted more 
calmly than Marin but a similar 
fresh ecstasy—particularly in the 
“Gulf Stream” and “Storm at Ba- 
hamas”—emerges from his work. 

Albert Pinkham Ryder is the re- 
maining hero. A strange, solitary fig- 
ure he was and remains in Amer- 
ican painting. He is our El Greco in 
point of Though the 


The sea 


strangeness. 


same Promethean urge that courses 
through the painting ie Homer and 
Marin is visible in his work, it has 
been alchemized into a kind of ma- 
jestic metaphysical melodrama, con- 
cerned with an America to be found 
in O’Neill’s New England plays. 
Ryder created his own jewelry, dark 
gems they are, glinting of hidden 
mysteries. 

The official hero, Whistler, and 
particularly his “Mother” canvas 
have been thoroughly celebrated. He 
was a good painter but not a great 
one. The inclusion of the “Mother” 
into the Louvre collection was an 
accident, and our own present shame- 
less enthusiasm is extremely belated 
and somewhat unpleasant to behold 
when it is remembered that it could 
not find buyers in this country for 
a sum under $1,000. The thrifty 
French paid $400. Whistler was a 
virtuoso, susceptible to many influ- 
ences. As Degas once said to him: 
“Whistler, you behave as though you 
had no talent.” A much more satisfy- 
ing painting than the “Mother” was 
his “Woman in White.” This paint- 
ing is of a standing Rosetti-ish lady 
—of the Pre- Raphaelite period— 
with lone dark red hair, holding “a 
lily in her hand.” It is sincere, forth- 
right painting, the lady in question 
being less celebrated amongst patri- 
otic Americans probably because she 
was Whistler’s mistress. 

As I remarked above there are 
many Americas. An obvious cleavage 
is the one in point of time—the 
Americas of yesterday and today. 
Great painting in an aesthetic sense 
is timeless. El] Greco is as modern 
as Picasso. So Thomas Eakins, 
though of yesterday, still is of our 
America today, while John Singer 
Sargent is irrevocably of yesterday. 
Eakins was no innovator. Fancy and 
improvisation were as foreign to him 
as to his native Philadelphia of the 
°00’s. But he painted what he saw. 
and in so unadorned a manner as to 
make his canvases seem depressing. 

In between this last group and the 
present contemporary and modern 
one were those painters who, though 
typically American, do not naturally 
fall into any special group—although 
all of them were and are members of 
special groups. John Sloan, with his 
early “McSorley’s Bar”—a nostalgic 
painting of pre-Prohibition New 
York as thorough in its realistic wit 
as James Joyce’s saloon chapter in 
“Ulysses”—reveals the source of the 
New York city life sketches of Glenn 
Coleman (for whom a memorial ex- 
hibition was on view at the Whitney 
Museum) and Reginald Marsh. 
Sloan’s is a peculiar ly American city 
wit, even though an aesthetic Pinker- 
ton could re date him to the English- 
man John Leech. A most significant 

canvas was “Chez Mouquin” by 

William J. Glackens. Bernard Karfiol 
and Alexander Brook with their 
nudes, and Mary Cassatt, 
though all American, nevertheless 
lean upon and have been influenced 
by the painting of Renoir, Manet 
and Mary Cassatt, Degas’ 
friend, especially. 


even 


De eas. 


Another American group (in this 
same Modern Museum show) com- 
posed of disparate spirits are those 
who are called or name themselves 
modern. The latest modern period in 
art history is about forty years old, 
and there have been dozens of mod- 
ern movements in that period. Few 
great paintings and not many good 
ones remain as a result of these 
necessary movements in any of the 
involved countries, and the U. S. A. 
is no exception. The paintings that 
do remain will not be known as 
modern paintings twenty-five years 
hence, any more than the paintings 
of Renoir and Cézanne are any long- 
er called modern, but as good paint- 
ings. 


There never is such doubt with a 


Renoir painting, or one by Van Gogh; 
no matter how poor. This is similarly 
true in relative degree of Thomas 
Benton, Max Weber, Georgia 
O’Keeffe, Henry Lee McFee, and 
Charles Demuth. I was not overcome 
by the present works of Weber and 
Benton but they were good, typical 
works. Georgia O'Keeffe was repre- 
sented by an unusual arrangement 


of a cow’s skull, decorated with roses 
against a New Mexican Indian sheep: 
white blanket. This canvas communi- 
cated in strange fashion the spirit 
and color of that New Mexican 
world. The pastel was of that in- 
tangible city world which floats in 
haze on the East River seen beyond 
a little flower vase through a window 
high up in the sky. The list is com- 
pleted with the Demuth “My Egypt” 
with its precise vertical American 
beauty and his illustration for Henry 
James “Turn of the Screw.” Someone 
should commission Demuth to illus- 
trate Marcel Proust. He’s the man 
for the job. | 
This brings us to the Modern Mu- | 
seum’s choice of American sculpture. 
Save for Gaston Lachaise’s justly fa- 
mous “Bronze Lady,” and a fine gran- | 
ite head of a young man by Ahron | 
Ben Shmuel, there was nothing to | 
feed one’s patriotism. Lachaise re- 
mains our best sculptor, just as Aris- | 
tide Maillol remains France’s bes 
I mention Maillol briefly here merely 
to record the fact that some beautiful 
drawings of his were shown at the 
Pierre Matisse Galleries. 





Six Thousand Miles from Hollywood 


(Continued from page 30) 


we imagine the glamorous lady of 
the screen, who undoubtedly could 
have carried off the Match Palace 
regally enough, sitting comfortably 
on the yellow and es sunporch or 
in the white living room, enjoying 
the “white nights” of the north coun- 
try, far from “photographers and sob 
sisters, Hollywood and ballyhoo. 

All the stories out of moviedom do 
not tell any more about her character 
and personality than this small, snug 
house, in which she elected to spend 
her first return to her homeland. 

To begin with, it is very Swedish, 
in the modern manner, and the house 
would have charmed our fancy 
whether Greta Garbo had ever taken 
it for the summer or not. 

It faces the bay, and a dark wood- 
ed hill rises behind. We like to think 
of Greta chug-chugging up to the 
landing in a Tibi erhioat, Toes although 
the place can be reached by auto- 
mobile, plenty of the islanders find 
cruising about and running into town 
by water better fun. It can be done, 
for Stockholm is built on 
very much like Venice. 

Outside, the house is simple in de- 
sign—the typical style of the Swed- 
ish countryside is the summer 
home of Dr. Ernst V. Bordorff, of 
Stockholm. Although quite new, the 
architect has managed to give it that 
grown-to-the-spot look, usually ac- 
quired only after a hundred years. 

Inside there is a distinctive at- 
mosphere of cheerful crispness— 
with white woodwork, white painted 
furniture and bright colored hand- 
woven fabrics. It is thoroughly mod- 
ern in feeling, and yet throughout 
the house a large part of the furnish- 
ings are actually antiques. The lan- 
terns in the living room are from an 
old Danish frigate, the bookcases are 
antique and handsomely inlaid. All 
the wallpapers in the bedrooms are 


islands 





| 
copied from those in the maturer — 
Swedish castles; a great deal of the — 
furniture is of the style known in — 
Sweden as “Karl Johan” and quite | 
in the old tradition. But the spirit — 
attained by it all is something quite” | 
contemporary. | 

The living room stretches across _ | 
the entire front of the house. There — : 
are many pieces of white painted 
furniture, which is so typical of | 
Sweden, and the rug is handwoven | 
in soft tan and green. Over the man- 
tel a piece of modern sculpture of 
“Death’s Angel” by Nils Sjogren, a 
leading Swedish sculptor, dominates 
the room. 

Perhaps the most successful room 
in the whole house is the cellar tap- 
room. In Swedish this cellar tap- 
room is the “gastabudssal” or feast — 
hall, appropriately enough. The ta- 
bles and chairs are copies 5 of old ford 
niture, the chest against the wall 
dates back to the 1600’s. Everything 
is old, from the pewter tankards and 
plates on the shelves, to the 16th 
Century lantern in the ceiling which 
came from the Elvesta cloister. 

In the midst of all this antiquity 
gleams a white plaster frieze—the 
models of bas reliefs done by the 
same Professor Nils Sjogren who did 
the head in the living room, a foun- 
tain in Kalmar. The stories depicted 


in the reliefs are as familiar 
to people over there as George 
Washington and the cherry tree 


is to us, only perhaps more au- 
thentic. They show the deeds of dar- 
ing of Gustavus Vasa, Swedish hero 
of the sixteenth century. They show 
him landing at Stenso in 1520, the 
same place where the first Bordorfl 
landed in Sweden seventeen years 
later. The reliefs carry him too, 


through many familiar vicissitudes. 
until he finally receives the keys to 
the city of Stockholm in 1523. 





The Old Man from Siam 


(Continued from page 35) 


pulled up before our house. But 
when Seel found the owner carried 
a yardstick and was measuring for 
screens, he hopped back on his wall 
and sneered. 

The other time a highly nickeled 
tannish car with red wheels arrived. 
That was something new. Seel 
waltzed over in record time. But on 
reading a distinctly small-car name 
on the hub cap, he executed a swift 
right-about and, with a flick of his 
tail, gave what nobody could mistake 
for anything but a Bronx cheer. 

The Britannica in its learned 
treatise on the Siamese says that “by 
far the most remarkable of the old 
world domesticated cat breeds is the 
Royal Siamese, which almost cer- 
tainly has an origin distinct from 
ordinary European breeds.” And I 
hold that the Britannica is right. 

Siamese, as against cats of the 
common garden variety, have more 
slender legs, smaller paws and 
longer claws (the better to scratch 
your upholstery with); heads more 
pointed; hindquarters higher, ac- 
counting for their unusual spring 
and speed; either abnormally long 


marsupial tails (with a break in 
them) or natural bobtails that re- 
semble pom-poms. 

Undoubtedly, the Siamese are 
semi-albino, for at birth they are 
pure white, only turning darker as 
they mature. Full-grown, the Siamese 
resembles nothing so much as the 
Egyptian cat of antiquity. 

The Old Man has just come into 
the studio as I sit here typing. And 
while he will sit and watch me paint, 
following brush-stroke for brush- 
stroke by the hour, I can see that he 
doesn’t approve of a typewriter! 

You could understand that, too, if 
you have watched many cats. They 
can appreciate a beautiful brush- 
stroke and sometimes, though not so 
many, I have executed one. But cats, 
the most rhythmic of all animals, 
don’t like this mechanical age. 

He has just whispered a few words 
of Siamese advice to me that seemed 
to say, “I think you had better get 
back to the drawing board, Mr. 
Clisbee. There is more chopped meat, 
not to mention kidneys, in that—and 
besides, its more beautiful to watch.” 

And he’s probably right. 


A Dinner with Bunce 


(Continued from page 21) 


esting except from work? He would 
of course hope that his political guest 
would refrain from discussing the 
personalities of district leaders be- 
yond Mr. Bunce’s acquaintance; and 
he would prefer that his stock-broker 
friend should not unroll statistics on 
buying and selling prices. But who 
can better speak to the point of why 
people vote and how than the politi- 
cian; or whether the stock market 
has any relation to the country’s fi- 
nancial condition, than the broker? 

And if shop-talk is one of the 
prime requisites of conversation, an- 
other is gossip. Mr. Bunce likes his 
gossip, malicious or not, if it have 
enough basis in fact to suggest prob- 
ability. Gossip and shop-talk can 
make a dinner party go, but not the 
pre-composed anecdote, unless it 
bears on a point at issue in which 
case it is rich and rare. 

Mr. Bunce has special antenne 
for sensing guests that have been in- 
vited either to pay off a social debt 
or to put over a “deal.” To him, such 
tactics are far beyond the pale. He 
is not averse to rough diamonds; in 
fact, some of his best friends are 
among them. They can be rough in- 
deed, but they must be sensitive and 
they must be kind. 

Often he invites a celebrity, but 
not just because he is a celebrity. 
From a much advertised person one 
does get a thrill of curiosity suff- 
cient to carry through the roast, but 
after that most celebrities are a lia- 
bility. He has stomach only for sim- 
plicity; never for sophistication; 
never for exaggeration. 

He dislikes conspicuous activity 
on the part of the one entertaining. 
He never, himself, crassly imposes 
on the freedom of his guests with a 


cordial: “Now I want you to sit next 
to Mrs. — for a little while. 
Mrs. knows all about breed- 
ing Schnauzers.” Such a remark in- 
volves a téte-a-téte to the possible end 
of time. Bunce resents such creaking 
mechanics. His own methods are 
more effective. If there be a lull in 
the conversation, he starts a new ar- 
cument, rather dreamily, by some, 
usually perverse, remark. 

He may say that on the whole he 
believes the Victorian marriage to 
have been the happiest one; or that 





prohibition has been of enormous ad- | 








vantage to the younger generation; | 


or that the talking picture has made 


people wiser. Anything to relight the 


smoldering fires. He affects a shy 


uncertainty in order to appear an 
easier victim of disagreement. He 
never prods an unfortunate with so 
direct a question as: “Now do tell 


us about your hunt for wild game in | 


6 


Africa”, or “Professor, what do you 
think of the Greeks as a whole?” 
More possibly he will say something 
about tigers in Africa, or misquote 
Euripides casually. 

Mr. Bunce tries to impose neither 
speech nor silence, quietness nor ac- 
tivity upon his fellow-diners. He 
knows that the pairing system does 
impose speech, and that general con- 
versation makes a choice of silence 
possible. But a guest who does not 
contribute an alert interest will not 
be asked again, not again to the 
kind of dinner-party which Mr. 
Bunce prefers. 

But for himself, a house that is 
comfortable if it is not exquisite, un- 
less it can be both; an open fire and 
plenty of good liquor—and you have 
his idea of the best of all possible 
evenings. 
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Gcaers furniture is a mat- 
ter of choice—not chance. When Ruth Camp- 
bell Bigelow composes with color, fabric and 
authentic design she works toward a sum total 
of comfort—with upholstered pieces created and 
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large, sophisticated metropolis. When 
you arrive in “B.A.”, after the West 
Coast, you feel as if you were back 
in the center of things. Almost as 
if you had stepped into Paris—or 
perhaps Berlin would be a more 
appropriate simile. On your way 
home, you have Rio as your last stop 
—Rio, the most beautiful city in the 
world. By following my route in South 
America, you have your longest sea 
trip last—the two weeks’ sail from 
Rio to New York. This is as it should 
be. It gives you time for rest and 
reverie. And let me here do a little 
shouting about a place I think is too 
neglected in travel lore. Both the 
Munson and Furness Prince boats 
stop at Trinidad (and they’re the 
only ones you can take unless you 
board one of the smaller ships that 
ply to New Orleans), making a wel- 
come break in the journey at the 
half-way point. And Trinidad de- 
livers a big surprise. This tropical 
island carried me back to the days 
I was in Egypt, Palestine, and Tur- 
key. It is every bit as Oriental as 
those countries—the women with 
flowing veils and nose rings, the 
open-fronted, thatched huts, and the 
“Gandhis” garbed in turbans and 
loin cloths. 

Granted, then, you're going to fol- 
low such a route, what are some of 
the high spots you should know 
about? The Grace Line boats, which 
will carry you down, are surprisingly 
comfortable. One thing you'll like is 
their stunt of serving a buffet lunch 
out on deck. Why don’t more ships 
do that in warm weather? One of the 
nicest remembrances I have is of go- 
ing through the Canal while seated at 
my little table on the top deck of the 
Santa Maria, with a cold lobster in 
front of me, and all around a thrill- 
ing panorama combining natural 
erandeur with impressive artificial 
construction, and boats from the four 
corners of the globe passing through 
one of the greatest achievements of 
your Uncle Sam. 

You have two afternoons and a 
night in the Canal Zone—so here are 
in Colon, go to the 





some pointers: 


Washington Hotel, a spacious, airy 
structure in a lovely setting. Have a 


swim in the huge pool and then tea 
on the terrace. The place looks just 
as tropical as a Hollywood director 
could wish. Dine at and 
order cold sea food served with may- 
onnaise and lime, 
a bottle of 


Bilgray’s, 


avocado salad, and 
Rhine 


wine. If you're 
broad-minded, take a walk around 
the “district” and witness another 
slice of life. On the Pacific side. hire 
a car and drive out to the ruins of 
old Panama—but tell the driver to 
end up at the Union Club. Just go 
right in and tell the doorman you’re 
off the Santa This or That. Order 
yourself a Planter’s Punch and sip 
it on the terrace beside the pool. At 


the same time, drink in the color- 
ful scene lying below—the 
harbor, crowded with all 
vendors who have sailed 
waterfront-market to sell their wares. 

After Balboa, you'll reach Callao, 
the port of Lima, in three days. Now 
your stay in the Peruvian 


Balboa 
sorts of 


intg this 


about 


Following the Conquistadores 


(Continued from page 45) 


capital. These being lean days in 
Lima, you'll find you can do a lot 
which would have been hard to 
wangle in the golden era, a few years 
back. For instance, you can stop at 
the Country Club (whether or not 
you have a privilege card) the most 
elaborate and luxurious one in South 
America (for that matter, more 
orand than most of ours). Be sure to 
stay there, even though you will 
spend more in taxis (and in Lima 
you have to make a deal with your 
driver before you shove off. Learn 
from a local lad what the correct 
tariffs are—and then be firm. If a 
driver won't accept your offer, think- 
ing you are a weak-willed gringo, 
another one will drive up soon after, 
and say “O. K.”—and he’ll probably 
say just that, because they think it’s 
awfully smart to ring in American 
slang). Have your drinks at the bar 
of the Hotel Bolivar—but don’t have 
your meals there. Other interesting 
bars are Bar Comercio and Morris’ 
Bar. You might as well start in with 
your pisco Gockrails here in Lima, 
as you'll have them everywhere on 
the West Coast. Theyre not hard to 
take. Pisco is sort of a cognac, 
though white. There are various ways 
of making these cocktails, but the 
usual recipe calls for lime, sugar, 
and white of egg. You'll like the 
roasted corn they serve with cock- 
tails in Lima, a nice addition to their 
excellent olives and potato chips. 

Where to dine? First of all, at the 
Maury Hotel. You'll love it—an old 
hostelry with so much atmosphere it 
looks just like a setting for a romance 
laid in the 80’s. Anal quite a little 
orchestra, looking as if it came from 
Vienna, plays just the things it 
should to maintain the illusion that 
you’ Le dining in the past century. 
Be sure to cals Peruvian shrimps 
(camarones) or, for that matter, any 
of the sea food is delicious. Some 
night, go slumming down in the Port 
of Callao and get your fill of sea 
food at a waterfront dump called 
Café Blanco. It will remind you of 
Marseilles. No, the food won’t ruin 
you—it’s a clean little place. The 
café, I mean—not Callao! 

Leon’s Restaurant offers not only 
good food of the rotisserie variety 
(and wonderful coffee the fumes of 
which are constantly wafted to you) 
—but Leon’s has the added attraction 
of being one of the few restaurants 
in Lima where you can sit at a side- 
walk table and take in the passing 
show. 

Before we leave Lima to journey 
Southward to Chile, here are a few 
high spots to remember: the races 
are fun on Sunday, although the race 
track and Jockey Club are not up to 
the swell standards set by Santiago, 
Buenos there are 
Jai Alai games and bull fights (the 
latter in Summer only) and Lima’s 
the only large city in South America 
where the »y indulge in these Spanish 
sports . . . the greyhound races are 
amusing to while away the hours be- 
tween tea and cocktail time, in other 
words, they begin about 7 o'clock. 
a card for the Club 


Nacional in town, because it’s a very 


Aires, or Rio... 


r'ry to wangle 





convenient place for lunch and for 
parking yourself between engage- 
ments .. . the Tennis Club is gay, 
and a nice place to see the real 
Limians at play . . . for Bohemian 
restaurants, try the Eden (German), 
and Raymondi’s, a very “atmos- 
pheric” café which is part of the 
old monastery of La Merced. 

You'll proceed to Santiago either 
by motoring over a fine mountain 
road or taking a train which looks 
exactly like ours in America. I hope 
you strike one where you'll have to 
have a meal, as they have awfully 
good cooking on the Chilean trains. 
Santiago seems quite up and doing 
after Lima, the women looking chic 
and Parisienne, and the men full 
of energy. They are awfully cordial, 
the Chileans, and if you have even 
so much as one letter of introduc- 
tion, you will soon find yourself 
in a perfect maze of parties. Now- 
adays they are simple affairs, be- 
cause the great families no longer 
have fortunes to fling about and 
every boat from Europe brings back 
some people who have been living 
in Paris, but who must now be 
“exiled” in Santiago, due to the re- 
cent law which prohibits money 
made in Chile to be spent outside 
of the country. 

Your days in Santiago will be 
filled about as follows: noontime will 
find you having an aperitif at the 
Hotel Crillon where you see “every- 
one”, just as you do at the Ritz in 
Paris .. . you will soon discover that 
the place to lunch is at the Club de 
la Union and half the people at the 
Crillon proceed there en masse. . . 
there are two golf clubs where, 
though the courses themselves are 
nothing to brag about, the Andes 
towering above, more than make up 
for the tame golf... you'll be havy- 
ing tea at Gathy Chaves, the de- 
partment store of the town, whose 
management has been smart enough 
to install a very chic tea room... 
one of the most amusing places for 
cocktails is the Savoy Hotel, where 
you can watch the young things of 
the town tangoing or jazzing to last 
years American hits . . . you'll lose 
your heart to a restaurant called 
Bahia, the Prunier’s of Santiago. 
Here they have the most marvelous 
assortment of sea food and they be- 
gin tempting you with it the minute 
your car drives up to the door. By 
that, I mean that right on the side- 
walk, they have tier after tier of 
luscious lobsters, shrimps, crabs, and 
all sorts of hors d’oeuvres to go with 
them .. . you will probably ‘decide, 
as I did, that the Chilean cuisine is 
the best in all South America. It’s 
really quite French, though there 
are plenty of Andalusian touches to 
make it 

When the time comes for you to 
depart for the East Coast, there are 
two routes open to you. Either you 
fly on the wonderful Panagra planes 
which soar you over the Andes and 
on to Buenos Aires in six hours (and, 
incidentally, you one of the 
thrills of your life while so doing) 
—or else, by devoting a week to it, 
you can go way down to the South of 


exciting. 


give 



















































































Chile and cross over into Patagon 
through a most beautiful chain 
little lakes. This is the way I wer 
after having been advised to do 5 
by Noel Coward, who knows his 
around the world as well as any 
It was well worth the extra week, 
the scenery of lakes and mounta 
is as gorgeous as anything Scandin-) 
avia and Switzerland have to offer 





to make. 
Arriving in Buenos Aires, the firs! 
thing you do is to hie yourself t 


rich organization has 


fabulously 
First their | 


many establishments. 


purposes. Probab the most ie 
urious and complete clubhouse in 
all the world is the Jockey Club’s © 
building in town on the Calle Florida : 
. .. find out the days, or nights, on - 
which you should do certain things. 
Society in the Argentine has a pen- 
chant for appearing at places at the © 
time. For instance, there are certain 
nights when society goes to the opera | 
—on others the audience is rather 
hoi polloi. And don’t miss the Colon 
Opera House. To me, it has a setting 
much more impressive than the Met- 
ropolitan, Covent Garden, or the 
Scala—though, of course, it’s not as ~ 
gorgeous as the Paris Opera House © 
. have lunch on Saturday at Har- ~ 
rod’s, an excellently run branch of 
the famous London shop . . . for the 
cocktail hour, go to three amusing — 
new bars that have sprung up in 
Buenos Aires’ “West End.” You'll — 
see the best of society at these places 
from six to eight—even débutantes — 
can go unchaperoned, a thing un- 
heard of a few years ago. Patterned 
after smart New York speakeasies, 
these bars have names typically Amer- | 
ican, though some follow the pro- 
hibition fashion of having no names 
on the exterior. They are called: 
“The Speakeasy”, “O. K.”, and “Sex 
Appeal” . . . the Saturday night 
dances at the City Hotel are popular 
with the American and English col- 
onies though, as a steady diet, the 
cuisine at the Plaza is much more 
attractive—especially in the Grill 
Room . . . speaking of cuisine, you 
will be amazed at the wonderful 
quality of Argentine meats, which 
are undoubtedly the best in the 
world. Most of the balls are held 
at private homes, so if no invitations 
come your way, you'd better plan 
on tangoing at Tabaris. This is 
Buenos Aires’ top-notch night club. 
It is rather reminiscent of Zelli’s. 
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Its location on Madison 
Avenue at 58th Street, just a few 
steps from Fifth ee. is one 
of the most desirable in the 
city. Smart shops, theatres, 
and business centers are quick- 
ly and conveniently reached. 


TRAV 
Single from $5 
Double from $7 
Suites from $10 


restaurant 


NEW YORK 
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The Conquistadores 


It is a beautiful trip to Rio over 
a quite thrilling roadbed. But if you 
are pressed for time, continue on the 
boat up to Rio. You will be so im- 
pressed by the wonderful setting of 
this magnificent city that you'll need 
at least two all the 
sights. Here are some miscellaneous 
your visit: stop at 
the Copacabana Hotel, situated 20 


weeks to see 


suggestions for 


minutes from town, right on the bay, | 


with the waves breaking on its beach 
only 20 yards from your bedroom 
window .. . if you don’t want to be 
as far out, stay at the Gloria Hotel, 
nearer town, but still on the bay 

or if you prefer to be right in town, 
stop at the Palace Hotel. All three 
of them are under the same manage- 
ment at the 
Rotisserie Americana and have tea 
at the Confeiteria Columbo, where 
they have marvelous pastries and 
sandwiches .. . tea is also delightful 
on the second floor 
Gloria .. . 
Palace, 
rant, 


lunch some day 


terrace of the 
dine on the roof of the 
and at the German restau- 
Taberna Carioca. 

As a parting tip for your South 


American tour, don’t forget what 
[ve told you about Trinidad. After 
stopping there, the result will be 


that, having got South America “out 
of your system”, you sail home with 
a mad desire to see India. On land- 
ing, you will probably make a bee- 


line to your travel agent—and so 
another fascinating trip looms on 


your horizon. 


Classic Penthouse 
(Continued from page 24) 


entrance hall, with its stairway at 
one end and double French windows 
at the other, carries out the classic 
tone, as the eighteenth century “re- 
vived” it. The floor is dark green and 
white marble, and the same dark 
ereen is used in the pilasters flank- 
ing the windows and doors. The walls 
are dull greenish-gray picked out 
with gold and black. On either side 
of the windows stands a classically 
carved and very rare Adam urn, in 
its natural wood, filled with dark 
oreen plants. The draperies are made 
from an eighteenth century broca- 
telle, in deep violet and silver. 

The drawing room, on the right of 
the hall, takes up the green 
faintly in its turquoise walls, but the 
room is remembered most for its very 
Mrs. Jeannette Leny- 
a large 


note 


part of the apartment and she has 
left it full of light; the sun flows 
through many windows between the 
folds of y draped 
taffeta hangings. The Adam 
near the window has _ ex- 

pale yellow, beige 
brocade cea sale of the chairs 


Louis XV or Louis XVI, 


upholstered, some in ae to match 


cleverly 
yellow 
settee 

almost 


| the draperies and others in turquoise 


to match the walls. The whole effect 
mioht have been too diluted, too pale, 
except for a rare eighteenth century 
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MELL-0-TONE CHIME 


Does doorbell get 


nerves with its irritating 


your on your 
bu-r-r? 
Mell-o-tone 


Chime. It’ll give you a soft, mu- 


Then replace it with 


sical note that’s pleasant to your 
ears 
front 
different notes, 7-9%-~ Single chime, 
4.95 


and easy on your nerves. For 
door and back door in two 


for one doc Ty 





HOME FINDER 


If your friends have difficulty find- 
ing your house at night here’s the 
Home 


the number in bold lig 


remedy. Finder announces 
hted relief, 
visible at a goodly distance, even on 
Takes the place 
of the door button and uses the 
4.95 


the blackest night. 


present doorbell wiring, 





SAVO FLOWER BOX 
. That's 


because of a special reservoir in the 


In Savo plants stay healthy 


bottom that waters the soil in the 


natural way. Requires filling just 


once a week, through a tube in the 


” 


end. Green enameled. 9%” wide, 


8” high, , 8.505 35 


” 
long, 


29” long 


LEWIS 
& CONGER 


| 45th St. & Sixth Ave., New York 


| New York’s Leading Housewares store 


rug. It has a brilliant floral pattern | 


on a black ground. 
whole room. 


It accents and | 


ce 
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LUNCHEON AND BRIDGE 
CONCERT MUSIC 


TWO DOLLARS 


TEA DANSANT 


Eddy Duchin and Casino Orchestra 
Saturday and Sunday 
ONE SEVENTY-FIVE 


DINNER DANCING 


No couvert charge for guests wishing to remain for 


the performance of 
MORTON DOWNEY and MURPHY and JOHNSON 


FIVE DOLLARS 


SUPPER DANCE 
Eddy Duchin and Casino Orchestra 
COUVERT CHARGE—THREE DOLLARS 


Arrangements can be made including couvert charge 
Mineral water, flowers and supper 


CASINO 


IN CENTRAL PARK 


Reservation Bonardi 





INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED 


A Canadian house is interested in 
appointing a lady interior decora- 
tor. Anyone of high standing would 
be considered, Canadian preferred. 
Write, giving particulars of experi- 

ence and remuneration. 


Appress Box A 


ARTS & DECORATION 
578 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








KENTUCKY 
HAND-QUILTED 
THINGS 


LH eanor Fea cd Inc. 


Sunny Side Up 

Washable crib spreads. Amusing, printed 
designs. . . . Backgrounds of un- 
bleached printed in blue or peach, 

also blue printed in blue, green 
printed in blue, peach printed 

in peach or, yellow printed in 

blue. Size 43x60... Price $2.75 

Trudy 
Old fashioned doll dressed in red, 
blue or yellow oil prints. Straw sun- 
bonnet, Leather 
shoes, White 
apron. iy ru d y 
may be carried 
in her Tony Sarg 
Snuggle-roll. 


Price complete $2.95 i. 


Doll alone $2.50 ea or ] 
wy Qe 


STUDIO: 
HARDINSBURG, KY. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PASADENA 
619 Madison Ave. 700 N. M yan Blod. 41 South El Molino Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA LOUISVILL 


668 Sutter Street 4 120 Heyburn Building 


DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
Ww « Bou 


86 Book Bldg Bulloc ilshire, Wilshir 





evard 








ing mountaineers, 
shepherdesses. 
History seems to be repeating it- 
self. While we hear the far-off rumb- 
lings of Great Changes we cultivate 
a yen for the simple Alpine life of 
the quiet valleys of the Austrian 
Tyrol. The latter is the setting of 
“Autumn Crocus,” a pretty, comic- 
romantic fragment in three acts by 
C. L. Anthony (Miss Dodie Smith) 
and played by Francis Lederer who 
has caught the town, and the delight- 
ful Patricia Collinge, assisted by a 
competent ensemble of singers of old 


shepherds and 


“Autumn Crocus” was exceedingly 
well directed by Basil Dean. Both 
Mr. Lederer and the play are for the 
ladies of the sentimental variety. 
“DANGEROUS CORNER” a, 

This dinner by J. B. Priestley is 
quite a different affair from the now 
famous one thrown by George Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber. Of the two 
dinners, Priestley’s is the more orig- 
inal. “Dangerous Corner” has many 
faults. It is Priestley’s first play not 
made from a book. 

The idea of the play is this—that 
seven persons, fashionable, cultured, 
poised, after a dinner party at the 
home of a prosperous London pub- 
lisher, by dint of nagging and peck- 
ing at one another unmask, in the 
space of two hours, a murder, a mur- 
deress, the interlocking marital in- 
fidelities of those present, a forger 
and a degenerate or two. The talk 
rises from pianissimo to a final cres- 
cendo of tragedy. 

“LILIOM” 

Here’s swaggering, cowardly, chest- 
pounding Liliom again with the fa- 
mous air, “Here come the damn po- 
lice,” and submissive, loving, take-it- 
on-the-chin Julie. 

Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut have made this famous 
play of Fereng Molnar their own. 
And so it was quite proper that the 
Civic Repertory Theatre should open 
their season with this play with Eva 
Le Gallienne in the best acting part 
in her career and Joseph Schildkraut 
in by far the best role he has ever 
assumed. 

And I liked them even better in 
this realistic fairy-story than I did 
twelve years ago when they did it 
for the Guild. Miss Le Gallienne’s 
pathos and humility of tone and 
manner have ripened with the years. 
It was her part twelve years ago; it 
is even more thoroughly her part 
today. Schildkraut also brought fire, 
a gusto, a deeper psychological in- 
sight to the role of Liliom than he 
did in those other years. But there is 
still that tendency to over-emphasis 
which at times threatens to mar his 
speeches. 








Beatrice de Neergaard, Sayre 
Crawley, Howard de Silva and Bea- 
trice Terry distinguished themselves, 
while the settings of Aline Bernstein 
were always adequate. 

The audience cheered the return of 
these two perfectly balanced stars— 
Le Gallienne and Schildkraut. 

“DEAR JANE” 
| Sir Joshua Reynolds, ponderous 


German airs and a melodious harpist.. 


Broadway Up To Date » 


(Continued from page 5o) 


old Sam Johnson, Jimmy Boswell and 
David Garrick are sitting around the 
ale-mugs back in 1775. They discuss 
woman. Sam says that woman has no 


depth, vision or creative powers. A — 


wordy war ensues. 

But Josephine Hutchinson as Jane— 
is about the most charming and 
beautiful creature on the present 
stage hereabouts. Small difference 


» 


whether this is Jane Austen or not— — 


she is Josephine. 
Eva Le Gallienne, who takes the 
art of the sister of Jane, never has 
toed more beautiful. Indeed, to see 
Miss Hutchinson and Miss Le Galli- 
enne together in this play is worth a 
trip to Fourteenth Street. 

The play itself is a comedy of old 
manners in which nothing of great 
importance happens. If you want to 
drowse in the charm of the past, 
“Dear Jane” will amuse you. And 
there are some delightful pre-ragtime 
dances and music. 

“FIREBIRD” 

This is an Hungarian “Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan” without the fan and 
without the corruscating dialogue of 
Wilde. Lejos Zilahy is the author. It 
was produced with all the meticulous 
care and microscopic detail that we 
are familiar with in the Gilbert Mil- 
ler productions. The twin stars were 
Judith Anderson, who is an earnest 
and intelligent actress, and Henry 
Stephenson, who is one of our most 
virile he-male actors. 

But for all that, “Firebird” does 
not come off. It is machine-made, 
and hollow and bare. The only kick I 
got out of it was a guessing contest 
with my fellow critics on the aisle as 
to who killed the famous Hungarian 
actor (Ian Keith), the idol of the 
girls, in the first act. 

“MORE ABBEY” 

The Abbey Players have gone forth 
for a year’s trip through the coun- 
try. I ask readers of ARTS & DECORA- 
TION who live in the cities south and 
west of New York not to miss these 
fine players from Dublin. They pre- 
sent the cream of the modern Irish 
playwrights, and their repertoire 
varies from light, artificial comedy to 
the blackest tragedy. 

Above all, see these players when 
they reach your town in “The Play- 
boy of the Western World,” “Things 
that Are Caesar’s,” “Juno and the 
Paycock,” “The Shadow of a Gun- 
man” and “The New Gossoon.” Al- 
so their one-act plays, which they use 
as curtain-raisers. 

“THE DARK HOURS” 

“The Dark Hours,” by the brilliant 
Don Marquis, was in five scenes and 
was almost a literal tale out of the 
New Testament. But those parts of it 
were best that were Mr. Marquis’, for 
there we got a personal slant and 
interpretation of an immortal legend. 
The story is of the last hours of Jesus 
and is vividly conceived in the mob- 
scenes, the scene before Pilate and 
the final panorama of the Crucifixion. 
Margery Marquis did a splendid piece 
of work in the direction of the play, 
which I enjoyed much more in the 
printed page than I did as a theatri- 
cal performance. 
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atrons for the Arts 


(Continued from page 49) 


der Pierre Monteux with the Paris 
mphony. In Rebus and other sym- 
onic works he has displayed a 
tallic maturity, a new creative fac- 
y for rhythm and modern melody 
it forced even the most Wagnerian- 
nded critics to give him room as 
> most important young composer 
ce Stravinski. (Not that they 
ant that as praise.) 

In dominating and being dominat- 
by a musical group such as the 
rénade with, on the side, the paint- 
Christian Bérard, as patrons the 
Noailles can go far. How far tal- 
t tethered in such elegant chains 
1 go, is another question. 

The latest important French paint- 
is the young Englishman, Sir Fran- 
Rose. Born on the opening of our 
itury, son of a rich British coal 
ron, inclined, as he says, “to like 
paint and to paint what he likes”, 
recent association with the Vig- 
n Gallery provoked an uproar 
ong rival young painters which, 


Is sales among collectors, must 
ve been as gratifying as it was 


isy. Rose’s tendencies are romantic, 
en they are not religious, mytho- 
ical, Miltonian, diabolic or purely 
ural. He has a sense of oils and 
itasy, and an indifference to critic- 
1 remarkable in a super-sensitive 
glo-Saxe@ youth. 


There ar(precisely one-half dozen 
ognized, I—-1-priced, good-as-men 
men artis’ working in France to- 


ae David, Valentine 

, Marie Laurencin, Louise Her- 
u, Pie mysterious and exquisite 
jographist of nudes who is report- 
going blind, and Suzanne Vala- 
1, dean of them all. Valadon 
rted her artistic career as a bare- 
*k rider in a circus, became a 
del for Degas, Puvis de Chavannes 
1 Renoir (she posed for his Danse 
a Ville, one of his finest canvases 
y in the Durand-Ruel collection), 


opr the Gentlemen 
(Continued from page 28) 


sh of brown, the map dominates 
room without being oppressive. 
fhe map is painted on canvas 
stched on the wall surface above 
lado of black formica. Carrying 
the brown scheme, the floor is of 
ark terrazzo with metal inlays, and 
sofa and chairs are of Oriental 
Inut upholstered in brown leather. 
fhe smoking room on the second 
zzanine is called the Nicotine 
om—the wall glitters with an un- 
al aluminum paper, with the saga 
the tobacco weed from field to 
e blocked on its metal surface in 
p tobacco brown. The design is 
nald Deskey’s, as is the rest of the 
oration of the room. He _ has 
sen a reddish brown terrazzo 
wx, and a red leather sofa, while 
chairs are of natural leather. 
fhe cowboy tradition creeps into 
- theme of the third mezzanine 
oking room. The whole lounge is 
ninated by the mural by Buk UI- 


ch, in which cowpuncher, cactus, 


and she also became the mother of 
the painter Maurice Utrillo, whose 
early canvases are signed Maurice 
Valadon Utrillo. The patronymic 
Utrillo was a touching gift made to 
the mother by the Spanish painter of 
that name, at a period of poverty 
when names were all that even gen- 
erous artists could afford to 
During the last mischievous decade, 
Valadon was out-distanced in popu- 
larity and price by her son. But in 
the opinion of many aesthetic-mind- 
ed collectors, the terrestrial, earth- 
loving quality of Valadon’s can- 
vases remains unequaled as a_per- 
sonal expression of the family talent. 

In the Georges-Petit show what was 
most exquisite and new were her land- 
scapes, mostly taken from the country- 
side around the little chateau where 
she now lives, at St. Bernard, near Ly- 
on. An excellent volume of eighteenth 
pianches gravées (of which the plates 
destroyed) of Valadon’s en- 
gravings has just been issued for La 
Portique, in the boulevard Raspail. 

For several years those fanciful 
fossils, or lumps of rock crystal, those 
delicate dead architectures of flying 
fish—have become fashionable ac- 
cessories of the French parloir. 
None has been more successful and 
sure than that of Madame Bolette 
Natanson mountings, amid 
modernistic glass, of such prehistoric 
citizens as star-fish, corals or night- 
moths emprisoned in prisms, have 
furnished true natures mortes of a 
lively beauty which has placed them 
in some of the best art collections 
in Paris. For David Weil she made 
“Homage to Night,” a poetic Poe- 
like composition of phasme and bats, 
and flying fish, which by being flat- 
tened in skeleton form with corals, 
star-fish and other sea-animals, has 
the beauty of an aquarium and the 
advantage of being only a few inches 
thick. For Princesse Edmond de 
Polignae she created “Monument to 
the Insects” in which flying insects 
are used like the wax-flowers be- 
neath an old-fashioned glass dome. 


give. 


were 


whose 


: 
desert, rattlesnake and other attri- 
butes of life out where men are men 
shed the spirit of the plains in the 


modern manner. It is done on stone- 


tone, a new medium. The oil paint | 


is applied directly to this substance 


while it is still wet, and different 
roughnesses and textures may be 


obtained in the same picture. 

In this room the walls are covered 
with leather applied in rectangular 
blocks, and the floors are terrazzo 
patterned in two tones—light tan 
and tar. The sofa is of walnut and 
brown corduroy, and metal chairs 
are covered with brown and white 
cowhide. 

In a way the smoking off 
the main lounge of the Rockefeller 
Center theater is a summary of all 
the others. And the Stuart Davis 
mural is certainly a summary of all 
the items of our civilization we have 
come to regard as peculiarly dear 
to the masculine heart—from filling 
station to barber pole—all tumbling 
together the way life in the metrop- 
olis is supposed to be. The walls of 
this room are lined with cork, and 
the ceiling is of polished copper. 


room 
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Breakfast 
with a Bachelor 


Or, how a Young Man About Town Entertains 
on a Sunday Morning 


Here is a subject too long neglected. So Arts & Decoration 
rescues it and treats it delightfully in its February issue. In a 
fresh, amusing manner, it tells what is served, and how, with 
wise suggestions for handling temperamental guests at a social 
zero hour. 


This is only one example of the way in which Arts & Decoration 
covers every phase of pleasant living. By its zestful discussions, 
its knowing instructions, and its beautiful photographs, it gives 
a fascinating panoramic picture of all the elements which com- 
pose a wellerounded social scheme—lovely homes, beautiful 
furniture, tasteful table settings, stately and informal gardens, 
distinctive entertaining, music, the theatre, travel, games, and 
play. Small wonder that, more than any other magazine, it is a 
source of constant inspiration to those who love the pleasant 
things of this world. 

Subscribe now, not only for one year, but for two or three, for by 
doing so you effect a considerable saving both of time and money. 


One Year—$6.00 Two Years—$10.00 Three Years—$12.00 


ARTS & DECORATION 


978 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 






Do you 


WORRY? 


m@ Insidious thing, worry. Nuisance. You think it’s 
mental. But often it’s purely physical. Poisons in 
your system change not only the color of your skin, 
but the color of your thoughts. 














Maybe your troubles are partly your coffee. 






With certain people, caffeine, the tasteless drug in 
ordinary coffee, forces heart action, over-stimulates 
nerves... Wwith subsequent depression, sleeplessness, 







or worry. 





Coffee cheers you up? Quite so. But try this. Two 
weeks of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee (97% caffeine- 
free). Blend of finest Brazilian and Colombian 
coffees,—nothing out but the caffeine. 









Your nerves may miss their caffeine at first... 
then they will calm down .. . and you can enjoy 
coffee deliciousness to your heart’s content. 








Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in y 








Battle Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. oo 
» 
eA 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! Ke ow” 
\ Ae 
Try Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag ad me me 
Coffee. Buy from your grocer. 4 aS 8 
i ce’ > 
Or, send 15 cents in stamps Pas ‘ ss 
Fe rie 
for a can of Kaffee-Hag. Use ur @ Bee: 
this coupon. oe & so © 
we rd 
pO 
¢ 
Z >» oe oo 
4 Viatowe co 
vd om s 50 
Sak ee 
Bd 0° Loe 
© As 
‘ x Se eae & 
"4 w rN go ss Ss es of os 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY COURTESY OF W, & J. SLOANE 


Serene Beauty is Never Haphazard 


FTEN it is spontaneous, but always it is the result 

of instinctive good taste expressing itself through 
the principles of color, harmony, and design which have 
been built up through centuries of thought. 


All down the broad highways of history, great men 
have turned from momentous affairs of government to 
give their thought to beauty. Magnificent Lorenzo, in the 
aureate days of Italy’s renaissance; Louis, the effulgent 
Roi Soleil in the days of France’s glory; indomitable 
Napoleon, tireless Little Corporal, First Emperor of 
France, and conqueror of a continent—all gave of their 
priceless time to the planning and supervision of lovely 
homes and furniture, leaving upon them the indelible 
mark of their personalities and tastes. 


THE COURSE 


Thirty lessons (lavishly illustrated printed booklets) 
that can be mastered with ease in a few months, util- 
izing only a few minutes a day of your spare time. 


Can you create 
a room like this? 









You can if you possess accurate knowl- — 
edge of the laws of color harmony: not — 
otherwise. Instinctive good taste, even a — 


‘gg 


flair for color, is not enough. 


Real imaginative genius went into the 
color scheme of this gracious room. | 
Against walls of deep Bois de Rose are 
grouped fine French pieces in pale gold,}| 
white, and rose, with delightful and sur-~ 
prising accents inthe dark rich brow : 
of the lamp shades, and the _ brillian 


I. The Fixed Background 
II. Walls 


III. Windows and Their 
Treatment 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor 
Coverings 

V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures 

VI. Color, Color Schemes 

VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture 

VIII. Decorative Textiles 
and Hangings 


IX. Choosing, Framing, 
and Hanging Pictures 


X. Painted Furniture and 
its Uses 

XI. Furnishing the 
\ partment 

XII. Historical Back- 
erounds 

XIII. The Historical 
Background of Style 

XIV. The Renaissance 
Style in Furniture 

XV. The Baroque Style 
in Furniture 

XVI. The Rococo Stvle 
in Furniture 

XVII. The Neé-Classic 


Style in Furniture 


XVIII. Jacobean and 
Restoration Furniture 
in England 


XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles in Fur- 
niture 

XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale in England 

XXI. The Adam Period 
in England and Amer- 
ica 

XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles 

XXIII. Interior Decora- 
tion as a Profession 

XXIV. Problems and 
Their Practical Solu- 
tion 

XXV. What is Modern? 

XXVI. Fundamental Idea 
of Modern Decoration 

XXVIT. Modern Styles in 
Fabrics and Colors 

XXVIII. Modern Furni- 
ture 

XXIX. The Spirit of 
Modern Art 

XXX. Combining Modern 
with Other Styles 








Chartreuse green of the graceful little 
footstool. 


The past offers you its treasure of experience. No longe 
must you spend years of laborious searching and study t 
gain the knowledge you want. All this has been done for 
you. The thought, the toil, and the genius of the worl 
master craftsmen, artists and decorators, have been /:- 
ranged and simplified, so that now you may select fr)n 
them, and in your turn create. Here is your opportu ity 
easily and quickly to learn the laws and principles that 
must be followed in creating for yourself a home which 
reflects your personality and your heritage of taste. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


opens up for you new vistas of beauty, releases .atent 
talents, and enhances the joys of creating. It has, as well, 
the practical value of extremely useful knowledge. It will 
enable you to save much money in the furnishing and 
decorating you will do in your own home, and it will make 
possible, if you wish, your entering a profession which is 
one of those rare combinations of the utilitarian and the 
aesthetic. 


There is no course of reading or study more valuable 
to the cultivated man or woman who cares for the beauty 
created by the world’s master artists and craftsmen. The 
cost of the course is small, and you will be repaid many 
times over. Let us tell you about it in detail. 


Send this coupon now 


ARTS & DECORATION, 
578 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 


Please send me your booklet describing the Home Study 
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| Irwin Showrooms sitenee 


4 






Fifth Avenue 











HE new and larger wholesale show- 
Ee of the Robert W. Irwin Co. 
in New York City are now located 

on the fifth floor of the Squibb Building, 


745 Fifth Avenue, at the corner of 58th 
Street. 














This change has been made for the 






purpose of acquiring larger display 


space in a more convenient location. MANUFACTURERS OF FINE FURNITURE FOR FIFTY YEARS 






Approximately 20,000 square feet at 






this new address are devoted to a dis- 






play of Irwin-Cooper-Williams furniture PERMANENT SHOWROOMS 
creations. NEW YORK CITY . . . . 745 FIFTH AVE. 
BOSTON = 35 3) 4 3 495 ALBANY ST. 






Although this extensive line of fine CHICACR TS ae? se 
: DETROIT ., . . 2I1l WOODWARD AVE. 
custom furniture is now being shown, GRAND RAPES) fall bios cune ene 
suitable architectural and decorative 
settings are to be installed during q 
4 
February which, when completed, will * 






present to the trade the most compre- 






hensive and brilliant exhibition of fine 


custom furniture in New York. ROBERT W. IRWIN CO. 
COOPER -WILLIAMS, INC. 


AE PLL TATE D 








GRAND RAPIDS BOSTON 








to Larger Onarters on | 















“Ouick Meadows— 


lye Sportsm An! 


HE DEBATE has reached its climax. 

A stalemate threatens unless some un- 

questioned authority renders instant de- 
cision. What more natural than that these alert 
young sports lovers should seek final judgment 
to end this friendly controversy, and that the 
host should send Meadows, that jewel of a but- 
ler, posthaste to the library for a copy of The 
Sportsman? 


These men know, as do their sort the coun- 
try over, that here is a magazine of potent 
authority in its colorful realm. The Sportsman 
for them is more than paper and printer’s ink. 
In a very real sense it has become an essential 
part of their intense preoccupation with all that 
has to do with gentlemanly sports. 


They turn then to The Sportsman, these red- 


blooded blue-bloods, as they might refer a 
mooted matter to a veteran referee. They open 
the luxurious pages of the magazine for re- 
freshment of spirit, as well, living over again 
the thrills of yesterday’s game, keeping abreast 
of the current tidings, having word of what 
to look for tomorrow. 


To-day on reading tables in great country 
houses, in city apartments, and exclusive clubs, 
the gay covers of The Sportsman predominate. 
No other magazine can quite take its place in 
the affections of the aristocracy of sport. 


This is your invitation to enter into the good 
comradeship of readers of The Sportsman. Sub- 
scribe now and enjoy a year of glorious reading 
about the sports you love, polo, steeple-chasing, 
yachting, the hunt. 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 


RicHarp E. Danretson, Editor 


60 Batterymarch 


On the principal newsstands 50 cents 


Boston, Mass. 
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By subscription $4.00 
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Jtalian and Spanish 
Antiques 


Marble and Stone 
Garden Ornaments 


Geo. Wi. Funk 


52 Lexington Avenue Mew Dork 
neat 6Sth Street 


SOLID WOODS 


Old-Fashioned 
BASKET TABLE 


This table, originally designed for 
keeping order among Grandmother's 
balls of yarn, can take care of your 
collection of darning, or become a 
lamp stand or coffee table. Exquis 
itely hand-made, in antiqued maple 
or mahogany, with a saucer top. 17” 
diameter, 27” high. 


$17.50 


Colonial Furniture Company 


229 East 47th St., New York 
Cabinet 


-- HAND-MADE... 


Conn. 


AUTHENTIC. 


S hop My 


Deep River, 










Natural Rattan 






Wheel Chaise Longue 
Cushions covered in any 
piain waterproot f 
( plete fc $45.0 
i 
Rattan 1 5 
Room, I 
Y ac 
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THE REED SHOP 
203 East 49th St. 
New York 


i 
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ANTIOUE 
WALLPAPERS 
AND 
HAND BLOCKED 
REPRODUCTIONS 


attis 


BARRIE & DESMOND 
151 East 50TH STREET 
New York CIty 
Wickersham 2-4860 


Know Period Styles of 
Furniture 


Written for 
the Home 
Owner 


$] -00 
POSTPAID 


This brief, concise, authentic history of 
period furniture styles is owned by 
hundreds of readers of Arts & Decora- 
tion and practically every public and 
college library in America. Endorsed by 
designers, architects, furniture dealers, 
librarians, students and laymen. Con- 
tains 154 pages, covering all period 
styles, with historical sidelights and 
more than 250 illustrations. Sixth edi- 
tion re-edited. Every owner of a well- 
appointed home should own this hand- 
some and valuable book. ... A few first- 
edition copies, bound in ooze calf, num- 
bered and inscribed, $5.00. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-B Logan St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


WOOL 
FRINGES 
designed by 


FRANCES T. 
MILLER 


for rugs, curtains 


and upholstery 


FRANCES T. 
MILLER, Inc. 
10 EAST 53 St., N. Y. C. 
Rugs, Textiles. 


Wallpapers 
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Taylor & Low, Ltd.. 760 


PARTIE furniture and_ pieces 
priced to fit into a budgeted 
home, including creditable copies of 
expensive designs, offer a diversified 
selection at Taylor & Low’s. 

As an outstanding example of the 
latter, they have a small apartment 
which demonstrates possibilities of 
effective decoration with only a mod- 
est expenditure. Here the walls of 
the living room are painted greenish 
blue with a white mantel, trim, Vene- 
|tian blinds, and shutter screen. 
White is repeated in a rep sofa, 
/which is used in pleasing contrast 
with two comfortable armchairs 





done in lacquer red flowered chintz. 
A Pembroke and a dumb waiter 





Pablo Bangerter, 9 East 54th St. 


table hold white lamps. Taupe car- 
pet rugs are used throughout. In the 
adjoining dining room white walls 
are introduced as a background for 
a black table and Hitchcock chairs. 
Equally effective is the pink and 
blue bedroom with crisp white or- 
gandie curtains, and the dainty lit- 
tle dressing room. 

The candelabra, illustrated, are 
late Georgian and the Empire clock 
| is lustrous black with gilt bronze. 


lIlome Decoration 


Here and There About Town 


BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 





Madison Avenue 










ODERN accessories comprising 
new types of lamps are fea- 
tured by Pablo Bangerter. The one 
illustrated, with crystal dogs mount- 
ed on nickel, is suitable for a desk 
or night stand, or one may select 
cats, chicks or elephants. The sil- 
vered bronze paper holder with fight- 
ing roosters and the pottery animals” 
that fill the window are other amus- 
ing items of this shop. 
Among the larger table lamps, 
those with silver luster bases and 
metal paper shades, in rich green or 
red, are most decorative. Silk shades 
of any proportions may be ordered. 
Unusual smoking accessories and 
individual pieces of French pottery 
are likewise available, no two alike. — 


IFTS for all occasions are to be 
had at Lambert Brothers, in a 
special department devoted to their 
display. Whether it is for the bar, 
the sideboard, dining table, desk or 
smoker, here are the articles needed. 
There is even the bar itself: one, 
known as the “Nicholas”, is of 
painted metal, in brilliant yellow, 
just large enough to accommodate at — 
the back the person who serves. The — 
tray and decorated metal magazine 


Lambert Bros., Lex. Ave. & 60th St. 
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John J. Gatjen, 506 Park Avenue 


rack, illustrated, are other exam- 
les among the newer items, also 
he tall highball glasses, that come 
n ruby or Bristol blue. Plates for 
he buffet supper, showing early 
New York bar scenes by Bob Dean, 
ure also different, as are the latest 
posters for the playroom and bar. 





Henry Hesse, 641 Madison Ave. 


RTIFICIAL flowers filling bowls 
and vases in an ensemble of 
lovely pieces of eighteenth century 
English furniture, at Gatjen’s new 
shop (formerly known as Darnley), 
lack only fragrance of the real blos- 
soms to deceive one completely. 

In the gilded urn, illustrated, wax 
Japanese lilies and paper calla lilies 
have been arranged, and there are 
many other beautiful varieties that 
include those made of iridescent 
fish-skin, in rich metallic colorings. 
There are also distinctive pieces of 
white porcelain, such as old phar- 
macy jars and crystal candlesticks 
and decanters. The collection of 
Biedermeier furniture boasted by this 
establishment is likewise notable. 


EEDLEWORK as a pastime has 

become a part of the average 
woman's day, to fill in to advantage 
the idle moments that cannot be de- 
voted to reading. bridge or any of 
the other indoor diversions. 

Thus are benches, stools, chairs. 
cushions and even sofas that would 
otherwise find their way into the up- 
holsterer’s hands and with much less 
pleasing results, covered with really 
lovely work easily accomplished. 


It is to supply this demand that 
Henry Hesse each year brings from 
Europe the most beautiful and au- 
thentic canvases, stamped from pe- 
riod and often museum patterns, to 
be worked in wools and silks. 

The bench, shown here, is illus- 
trative of this, with its Louis XVI 
flower design needlework covering, 
with a “petit point” center already 
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embroidered and the canvas under- | 


laid. The small stool shows a differ- 
ent type of needlework, which is 
ready to be filled with a background 
and would be especially suitable for 
an Early American room. 

In the larger and more impressive 
pieces, there is a set of four small 
bench covers that were reproduced 
from those at Chateau de Malmaison. 
These have “petit point” centers and 
are underlaid in two shades of 
Napoleonic red or blue, with sugges- 
tions here and there of green. 

Biedermeier patterns in delicate 
flower pastel shades are also among 
the latest importations and there are 


tapestry reproductions of fragments | 


of ecclesiastical subjects in which 
the faces are already worked deli- 


cately in “petit point” embroidery. | 


OUSE linens of the finest weaves 
and quality have been imported 
from Belgium, France and Italy to 
supplement the stock of staple Irish 
linens at William Coulson & Sons. 
Among these, the 17-piece runner 
set of peach handkerchief linen, 
shown here, has much charm with 
its modern motif embroidered in a 
deeper shade. Exquisitely dainty, 
too, are the plate doilies of fine, 





Wm. Coulson & Sons, 730 5th Ave. 


natural linen with the Milan lace cor- 
ners, and the selection in handker- 
chiefs here is equally choice. 
Among children’s linens is a crib 
set of fine huck, consisting of an 
upper sheet and pillow case having 
a simple embroidered design of a 
rabbit or duck in pink, blue or 
white. The bathroom 
show a lattice pattern in white on 
any pastel toned ground preferred. 


newest sets 









ELSIE DE WOLFE 


Announces that the prices of her entire 
collection of fine & unusual 
pieces in her New York 


Galleries have been 


DRASTICALLY REDUCED 


< 


ELSIE DE WOLFE uc. 


Fully Equipped Closets 
on Display 


Attractive curtains, sateen lined 


igned for living rooms and 


bedrooms, per pair from $15.00 


Single bedspreads, to match cur- 


tains, each from $18.0 


Ruffled organdie curtains, per pair 


from $7.00 
Dressing tables, 


draped in chintz 


each from $18.00 


Complete 


interior decorating service 


Estimates gladly submitted TheC LOS ET Shop 
—MRS. GEORGE HERZOG P 
ISO MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK ae 


PHIMELAWOLR 4-84 40 


Cooperation with 


Architects and Decorators 


“ 





H. A. ELSBERG 


Antique Textiles 


OF ALL PERIODS 


ARCHITECTS. DEALERS AND DECORATORS 


After January 10th 


The 
FULLER BUILDING 
57TH St. & Mapison Ave., New YORK 
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he Curtain Is Up! 
‘THE STAGE Is Yours 


And 


IGHT now is the peak of the thea- 

tre season. Thirty-six playhouses 
are open, and in twenty-five of them 
you can find a full evening’s worth of 
entertainment. 

To get an impression of how very 
much alive the theatre is just now, 
glance through the contents of the Ieb- 
ruary issue of The Stage, just out. 
Among the plays of the hour candidly 
reported in its sprightly pages, and pre- 
sented with lavish illustration, are: 

20th Century, that hilarious slander 
on the theatrical profession, played at 
express-train speed, with its extrava- 
gant portraits of well-known folk whose 
identity you may guess for yourself. 

Goodbye Again, as polished a pro- 
duction in the light-farce genre as you 
have seen in several seasons, with Os- 
good Perkins cutting a quite new set 
of capers. 

Biography, that story of a gaily scan- 
dalous lady whom Ina Claire makes an 
utterly charming friend. Another Guild 
production in which everything clicks. 

Design for Living, the brightest of 
comedies, which we caught en route to 
ts New York opening, in which the ex- 
pert Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, and 
Noel Coward (who wrote the play) 


solve the ancient triangle in a discon- 
certingly modern way. 

Pigeons and People, in which George 
M. Cohan won the long-distance and 
endurance records of the current stage 
at its opening in his native Providence. 

But The Stage, while promptly re- 
porting the outstanding news of theatre 
row, gives you also the significant trends 
and the amusing gossip, with a little 
serious thinking here and there as spice 
to the meal. For instance: 

Katharine Cornell, in the short-lived 
Lucrece, clinched her position as a great 
tragic actress. The Stage presents a re- 
markable series of photographs in evi- 
dence. 

Understudies, the unknown boys and 
girls who are waiting every night to 
step into the shoes of favorite actors 
and actresses. 


Pata 


pe tar At 


50 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


Alice’s Wonderland friends, in all 
the panoply of Tenniel, at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, where they are one 
of the season’s hits. 

The Irish Players, perhaps the out 
standing repertory company of our 
time, observed through appraising eyes. 
Paul Busch did the drawings. 

The Emperor Jones, the new 
American opera at the Metropolitan, 
and other highlights of the musical 
month. 

The fashionable gowns worn in the 
new plays, with pointers for those who 
appreciate that the stage is more and 
more becoming a fashion-setter. 

How Ina Claire raised herself from 
a little Irish Follies girl to one of the 
most distinguished comediennes of our 
time—yjust one of those fascinating bits 
you stumble upon in Allene Talmey’s 
lsides. 

The month’s best motion pictures, 
the books which theatregoers will want 
to read. 

And The Curtain Is Up, which tells 
you what you want to know about all 
the theatrical offerings in town, and 
guarantees you that out of all the 
thirty-six you can pick the ones to your 
particular taste. 





25 CENTS ON PRINCIPAL NEWSSTANDS 


Bye awUbSCRIPTION $2.50 A YEAR 
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| 
MRS. JOHN H. G. PELL AND LITTLE SARAH GIBBS PELL | 


A pelican appears in the coat of arms of the Pell family 
and so the Long Island home of Mr. and Mrs. John Pell is ; 
called “Pelican Pond,” and this, in spite of the fact that | 
the pond is the home only of swans and rare wild white 
ducks. It is near the driveway leading to the house and here | 
the Pells and their friends skate in the winter months. In 


the summertime it adds a romantic note to the landscape 


Page 7 


A thick polar bear skin in front of the fireplace is the deep- 
est accent of whiteness in the living room of the Pell home. 
The walls and ceiling are painted white, and the rugs are in 
pastel tones. The wide couch before the fire is covered with 
a print of yellow roses. Although Mrs. Pell has modernized 
this room, the lovely pieces here recall its past. Over the 


mantel is the sailing ship which belonged to George Gibbs 


and John Channing, the great-great-grandfathers of John Pell 
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BY TONI FRISSELL 


NOW that half the world lives like cave dwellers 

in high cliff apartments, one thinks of a coun- 
try house as a place where one spends only hot 
summer months. My first sight of Pelican Pond 
proved that this was a fallacy in town bound minds. 
Standing in the snow with its white walls and blue- 
green shutters, the light from the windows making 
patterns on the snow, the house gave one at once 
the feeling of warmth and comfort that no city 
house possibly could give. It was built over one 
hundred years ago and at that time was a farm 
house. Then the John Pells found it, rebuilt it, 
leaving the shell of the house intact; and now it is 


Cn ae pe 


one of the most charming small houses on Long 
Island, quite satisfactory for even severest winters. 

Below the driveway is a pond where the Pells 
and their friends skate in winter and where swans 
and wild white duck (the only ones in captivity 
as far as I know) swim in summer. There is also 
an orchard and a paddock with white horses, as 
Mr. Pell hunts with the Meadowbrook hounds and 
Mrs. Pell likes her animals white. The estate was 
called Pelican Pond because that bird is in the Pell 
family’s coat of arms. But besides all its charm to 
the casual observer it has the atmosphere of its 
owners, John Pell, who wrote the biography of 
Ethan Allen, and his artistic wife who, like her 
mother, Mrs. Herbert Pell (known to the art world 
















There is nothing more charming in the whole house than the front 
hallway, with its bright orange glazed chintz Biedermeier curtains, 
its white Venetian blinds, with beautiful old English mirror, its deli- 
cate Sheraton table against the wallpaper with peach and blue figures. 


From the hall one enters the dining room, living room and library 


Again, a white note is struck in the dining room. In contrast with the 
wine brocade curtains and the Sheraton table, chairs and sideboard, 
the white is refreshing and unusual. An interesting feature is the white 
china placed in cupboards lined with bright red. Over the sideboard 
hangs a portrait by Gilbert Stuart of the famous Sarah Gibbs, who 


was the great-great-grandmother of the present little Sarah Gibbs Pell 


/ 


| anna 
| moe 
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as Olive Bigelow), is a gifted portrait painter. Sarah Gibbs by Gilbert Stuart who is Mr. Pell’s 
The front hallway is one of the most charming  great-grandmother, and_ great-great-grandmother 
| have ever seen with its bright orange glazed chintz — of little Sarah Gibbs Pell, who is named after her, 
Biedermeier curtains, white Venetian blinds, Sher- for each generation of the Pell family has a Sarah 
iton table and beautiful old English mirror with Gibbs. Facing the fireplace is a golden Chinese 
a black and gold glass frame, and, to harmonize _ screen. 

the whole, a delightful wallpaper with peach and Two things strike one on entering the living 
hue : cream base. Off this is the dining room. One, the old rafters painted white—the 
room, g room and library. The dining room whole room is painted white; two, the huge 
walls yhite, curtains of wine brocade. The polar bear skin rug in front of the fireplace (shot 
table, chairs an deboard, Sheraton. On each side by a Pell uncle in the wilds of Baffin Land) where 
of the fireplace Mrs. Pell has painted the inside of Mrs. Pell often plays with her little daughter. At 
the built-in cupboards bright red, framing white the other end of the room is a portrait of Mrs. Pell 


china within. Over the sideboard hangs a portrait of 


as a child done by her mother. It is rather fun to 


look at her as she is today and as she was, there is 
so little change from the beautiful little girl. Over 
the mantel is another picture, this of a sailing ship 
belonging to George Gibbs and John Channing, two 
great-great-grandfathers of John Pell. Quaint Staf- 
fordshire figures hold up the lamps, the fire makes 
flickering designs on the wall, candles throw up 
their thin flames to the ceiling and, as one sits back 
on the rose-printed sofa, and looks about the room 
with its pastel hooked rugs, one feels that here is a 
house that has remained unchanged for a hundred 
years and one that no new idea can touch or spoil. 

A feature most characteristic of Mr. Pell in this 
house is the pine paneled library where he has 
shelves and shelves of beautifully bound books, 


There are beautifully bound books in 
the library, many of them first editions 
and extremely valuable. The wide 
panels of antique pine make interest- 


ing framework for the vivid bindings 


The Pell home, photographed for Arts 
& DecoraTION in the recent snow storm, 
was built over a hundred years ago. It 
was discovered by the Pell family when 
it was still a farm house, was rebuilt 


and redecorated by the present owners 


collected over years. Some of the first editions are 
extremely valuable. It is a warm room with red 
leather sofa, fireplace, and a fire bellows belong- 
ing to Ethan Allen. 

Sarah Gibbs Pell resides in a pure white nursery 
upstairs, because her mother has a penchant for 
white; because the child’s golden coloring is charm- 
ing on a white background. Pale white fish net with 
long fringe makes up the canopy in the master 
bedroom. Here again the walls are white, with even 
a white brick fireplace below a white wood mantel. 
The carpet is peach with an old peach hooked rug. 

As I stepped out of the front door into the crisp 
quiet night, the only sound was an occasional quack 
from one of the white ducks on the frozen pond. 





The modern—crystal and bakelite 


There are no plump cupids and paperlace frills about 
this strictly contemporary table set entirely in crystal 
on a black bakelite surface, and yet the ethereal 
quality of the opalescent glass “bubbles” piled one 
on top of the other, the opaque charm of the central 
figure, and a sense of infinite depth in the shiny 
bakelite, are not entirely out of step with the spirit 
of the day when one is supposed to look deep into 
the crystal gaze-ball of the future to find one’s true 
love. The bubbles and centerpiece are of Holland 
glass. The service plates are clear American glass 
with fluted edge, the smaller plates are also American 
designed and made by hand by Maurice Heaton, the 
glasses are all old Bohemian with rich colored stems. 


The flowers are of a delicate crystalline substance 


similar to isinglass. Appointments from Arden Studios 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 


The romantic—red and white 


Without once stepping out of the Nineteenth 
Century, Russel Wright, by applying just the 
correct dosage of the classic touch to the Vic- 
torian, has created a table, charmingly modern 
in feeling in spite of itself. The traditional colors 
of the old saint are there, and all his lovelorn 


symbols of hearts that beat to three-four time 


IW® TABU 


Where “love” is there shall “dove” be also, according to the 


immortal decree of the English language and Russel Wright, 
whose Valentine day table here is not without its love birds, 
of course. It even has its “lyres” and “fires”. In fact the 
only thing lacking is the “heart” and “must part’, but that 
is somewhat compensated for by the red and white and 
gold color scheme, which would warm the cockles of the 
heart of good Saint Valentine himself could he see it. For 
background, Mr. Wright has used a tablecloth of bright red 
moiré, with white silk uncut fringe, from Mosse, Inc. Against 


this background he has set a centerpiece of his own design, 
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a broken Doric column filled with red roses on which two doves 
rest—doubtless symbolic of the touch-hands and _ part-with- 
laughter—touch-lips and part-with-tears school of Victorian 
thought. The classic lyres are really lamps, the illumination is 
concealed in the base beneath the “strings”, which are glass 
rods. These as well as the doves were designed by Mr. Wright. 
The milk glass, filigree edge service plates and shell compotes 
are Victorian, and from Olivette Falls. A red rose has been 
placed across each plate. The white goblets of old-fashioned 
milk glass are from Ovington’s, and the salt cellars from Mittel- 


dorfer Straus. The flatware is gold, from Freeman of London 


BT WO VALENTINE MOODS 
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The home of Helen Menken is an off- 


stage backdrop for a red-haired lady 


SOMEDAY an aspiring Ph.D. will do 

a thesis on the far-reaching effects 
of red hair and the admiration there- 
of. It is a big field, and we leave | 
most of it to the Ph.D. But we cannot >| 
leave him Helen Menken’s house! It 
is the direct result of her having been 
born with auburn hair—and the hair 
really is auburn, not one of those 
other shades dubbed auburn through 
courtesy. Her eyes are the same tawny 
brown, and her transparent skin is the 
sort that goes with both. So when 
Joseph Mullen decorated her old 
brownstone house in the East Sixties, 
he made each room a background for 
a type of person who would be vivid 
anywhere, but who against the whites, 
chartreuses and browns he devised 
would walk supreme in her own world. 
It is a world in which the modern 
and Early American combine happily. 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY STELLA F. SIMON 





Joseph Mullen has built his 
theme around white through- 
out the house and here in Miss 
Menken’s bedroom white pre- 
dominates. The ceiling is a deli- 
cate apricot, over the mantel is 
a Marie Laurencin, the wood- 
work is maple—beyond these 
touches there is no color. White 


faille taffeta is the fabric used 


In the drawing room the walls 
are dead white, and the old 


Victorian fireplace has been 





left. The furniture is Victorian 
too—the barrel-backed love 
seat by the hearth is covered 
with shiny brown satin; the 
two console tables are made 
from one round Victorian ta- 
ble. On the opposite page is 


the window end of this room 








Besides being a perfect setting 
in brown and chartreuse for 
Miss Menken’s exotic color- 
ing, the library is a first-class 
shelter for the actress’s collec- 
tion of old books on the 
theatre, her collection of the- 
atre programs and framed 
playbills of the era when she 
trouped the country as a child 
with John Drew and Eddie 
Foy. The shelves are lined in 
chartreuse, and contrast with 
the white Salubra covers of 
the theatre programs. The 
walls are a dark brown, while 
the ceiling and window drap- 
eries are chartreuse, and the 
carpet henna like that in the 
drawing room. The furniture 


is upholstered in blond velvet 











Completely in the Victorian 
spirit of the old house, and yet 
simplified to modern ideas, is 
the interesting curtain treat- 
ment of the double hall doors. 
The woodwork is white and big 


bows tie white organdy curtains 
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Frank Sullivan considers trained fleas 


the most suitable apartment pets 


BY MARGARET FISHBACK 


DUMB, of course, is a misnomer in the case of the 

parrot belonging to Helen Worden of the New 
York World-Telegram. For he speaks up regularly 
with admirable grace and good-will, offering ver- 
bally the chivalry of a lover without any of his 
troublesome possessiveness. Each day the gay old 
bird greets his mistress with “Good morning sweet- 
heart, kiss me.” A cheerful, affectionate companion 
he is, and just the sort of pet every woman should 
cultivate in this cold, gray, unreliable world of sal- 
ary cuts and broken promises. 

Even so, there are other pets about town consid- 
erably more colorful and exciting. Lily Pons has a 
jaguar by the name of Ita who resides on the end of 
a chain in her apartment, and has a playful habit 
of burying his claws in the soft white succulent flesh 
of press agents and other foreign matter equally 
alien to his South American habits of mind. Miss 
Pons brought him back from below the Equator 
some months ago when she returned for her cur- 
rent season at the Metropolitan, and though short 
tempered with strangers, Ita is benevolent and 
frolicsome with Miss Pons. On occasion she puts 
him on a leash and takes him walking with her or 
out riding in her car, which, because of Miss Pons’ 
diminutive size, invariably causes breathless con- 
cern in the bosoms of spectators who are unable to 
make out whether it is the jaguar or the opera singer 
who is being taken for a ride. 

A pet more in harmony with my chicken-hearted 
nature, yet lacking somewhat in warmth and person- 
ality is the sparrow belonging to Tina Meller, sister 


of Raquel. She takes it with her whenever she goes 
on the road, and sees to it that the creature has its 
special order of bread and water wherever she stops 
to re-fuel. Another bird of note is Mrs. Harry 
Bruno’s canary. This diseur’s name is Dick and his 
special racket consists in ringing a bell which he 
keeps in his cage, thereby signifying his readiness 
to dine. Outside of that, and his habit of emerging 


from his gilded lair and taking up a position on 
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ARE KNOWN BY THE COMPANY THEY KEEP—AN ENQUIRY 


INTO THE PREFERENCES OF OUR MORE FAMOUS PETS 


Mrs. Bruno’s shoulder at the piano when she sings, 
Dick has no desperate idiosyncrasies. 

But to return to genuine live stock. Carl Van 
Vechten is responsible for the presence on our 
island of a fat, six-foot, brunette gopher snake with 
a red stomach and an inquisitive nature. He is a 
kind of temporary snake as far as his impresario is 
concerned, for he was ordered into town solely to 
figure in some photographs over which Mr. Van 
Vechten is now alleged to be in a cold sweat. 
Whether the snake is to be used as background or 
whether some local celebrity is being groomed and 
fattened to play second fiddle to the reptile has not 
yet been announced. Possibly Mr. Van Vechten 
hasn’t made up his mind (Continued on page 62) 
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Lily Pons says her jaguar is both 
benevolent and frolicsome, but 


Helen Morgan’s goldfish doubt it 
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A gigantic California live oak shades the terrace outside the dining room, even in early Spring 


SPRING comes early in California. It arrives while 

you and I in New York are still dragging our feet 
around in galoshes, nursing our graveyard coughs, 
dreaming of cruises to balmy isles, and feeling alto- 
gether as depressed and depressing as a poem by 
T. S. Eliot. At such a moment we need all possible 
encouragement—we need to know there exist such 
things as Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Robinson’s low-lying 
English cottage in Montecito, California, with its 
trees throwing delicate spring patterns on the lawn 
just as if it were already May, or nearly. Know- 
ing such things is like having in one’s possession 
a promissory note with impeccable endorsements. 





Se OIPORNIA SHADOWS 


Looking toward Pepper Lane, from the front door of 


the home of the Samuel Robinsons, at Montecito 





a 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 





A little creek runs by at the foot of the lawn, and 
from that vantage point one can appreciate the snug 
way the house fits the ridge, and the size of the old 
trees. Ivy surrounds the entrance way, and the shad- 


ows on the drive are from a border of white oaks 


But this house is not only a promissory note 
of Spring, it points the way to something its 
architect, the late Mr. George Washington 
Smith, had in mind for California. Why, he 
asked, should California confine herself so 
rigidly to the Spanish style, when for some 
locations, our more American and English 
types of architecture were practically perfect? 
He experimented, and, up to his recent death, 
he worked continuously to show that his idea 
was sound and logical. 

Here on this hill at the end of Pepper Lane, 
and surrounded by live oaks, syecamores and 
English walnuts, nothing could be more fun- 

















damentally “‘at home” than this Devonshire farm- 
house he built. It hugs the hilltop and bends with the 
backbone of the ridge as if it grew there. 

The house spreads in three directions. The main or 
central portion comprises the entrance hall, living 
room and the study. From the study another long wing 
juts off asymmetrically, containing the dining room, 
and service quarters. At right angles to the living room 
there is another wing in which bedrooms are located. 
There are two more bedrooms upstairs, but most of 
the second story is an under-the-eaves affair and has 
been left unfinished. The walls outside are the typical 
white plaster one expects for this sort of house, and 
the sashes and trim are stained brown. The roof is 
roughly shingled to give almost a thatched effect. 

All the important rooms look out over this “garden” 
view. But to see the house at its most attractive angle 
you must walk down to the little creek and look up the 


hill. 


This side of the house is level with the Lane, and a white pick- 
et fence, with white solanum plants behind it, runs from the 
end of the service wing to the gate. The ivy-clad front door is 
just beyond the angle of the two wings, and the gable end of 


the service wing is hung with a wisteria vine not yet in bloom 
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The board over which the armies and navies move 
is sixteen feet long and four feet wide. The game is 
played with little tacks, each equivalent to a fighting 
unit—men, ships, airplanes or tanks, each tack tak- 
ing up on the board the same amount of space that 
the unit of its size would proportionately occupy on 


land or water. Below Mr. Geddes conducts one of the 


war game manoeuvres with characteristic facility 
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SPORT FOR KINGS AND GOOD FELLOWS FOUGHT 


OUT ON THE PLAYING FIELDS OF MR. GEDDES 


BY RUTH PICKERING 


OVER on Thirty-seventh Street in New York lives an 

idle fellow who, when he is not creating settings 
for the stage, or designing automobiles, radios, and 
kitchen stoves for Mr. Average Consumer or building 
buildings for a World’s Fair, is inventing and mak- 
ing games. To Norman Bel Geddes, there is nothing 
so serious in life as a good game. Although he lan- 
guished in jail for two days because he wrote articles 
against the World War, he has made a war game 
over which army generals have perspired with chagrin, 
and for which he himself was made Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Coast Artillery Association. Private citizens 
are granted membership in this only for great public 
service of military value! He has designed and ex- 
ecuted a mechanical horse racing game over which 
a loving husband has forgotten his wife and children 
and let them sail to Europe without him. Years before 
the Tom Thumb golf course was ever the rage, he had 
made a miniature golf course so ingenious that his 
friends begged him for keys to his flat. For two years 
no evening in the week was free of a dozen golf fiends, 
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and he finally gave the damn thing to Kenneth 
MacGowan, for his own peace and protection. He 
has invented a mechanical baseball game—the fa- 
yorite of all others of Howard Dietz—in which the 
players not only hit the ball but actually catch the 
ball, throw it, and run the bases. And there are 
other games just as complicated. 

In 1926, Mr. Geddes was taken by a friend to 
see a race at Belmont Park. He is not horsey; he 
was not even sure in describing his marvelous toy 
whether or not you called a horse’s chest, a horse’s 
chest. But the whole paraphernalia of the sport— 
and once again the mathematics of speed, propor- 
tion, and even of chance—stirred his inventive 
mind. He would make a race track of his own. Of 
all his games, this intricate horse race is the only 
one completely mechanical, but even it is me- 
chanical with a difference. 

There are three elements influencing horse rac- 
ing which are not included in Mr. Geddes’ game. 
His iron horses cannot be bred (though there are 
800, which sounds suspicious) ; weather conditions 


The commander of each side has his 
staff headquarters behind the front, 
from which he issues written orders 
to the commanding units similar to 
the ones at the side. There are about 
twelve thousand units represented by 
pins. When ships or armies are with- 
in range, the hits are determined by 
a machine, the chance elements of TO CORPS 


which are in accordance with actual Objective - 
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are constant; and there can be no crooked jockeys. 
Otherwise, the game is a live race in miniature. 
Over a period of three years, horse races were run 
every Saturday night, during the summer months, 
in Mr. Geddes’ house. About two hundred people 
owned stables, among them: Franklin P. Adams, 
William Beebe (William Beebe owned the most 
valuable horse, Arcturus, who at one time had 
started eighteen races, won thirteen, and placed in 
the others), Heywood Broun (he owned the rank- 
ing three-year-old, Chow Girl), Aline Bernstein, 
Mare Connelly, Howard Dietz, Kenneth Mac- 
Gowan, Earle Larimore, Tommy Farrar, Raoul 
Fleischmann, Warren Hymer, Rudolf Kummer 
(Rudolf Kummer owned a string of twenty horses), 
Claire Luce, Peter Arno, Kay Morris, Gilbert 
Seldes, Frank Sullivan, King Vidor, Harry Woods, 
Alexander Woollcott, Ezra Winter, Ken Simpson. 

Mr. Fleischmann entered his horse one night in 
the Bonnet (instead of Derby), the two-year-old 
classic. His horse was a favorite. He had sent his 
family and baggage to the pier because he had 
every intention of sailing for Europe that night. 
But he forgot to sail; anyway his horse won. Peter 
Arno had a great horse named Parade. Parade lost 
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Place your sector on a purely defensive basis to 
be held by X Corps only ~ releasing Corps XII - XIV 
for action as per order 242. 


war percentages—a game for fighting 


men, with no quarter asked or given 


These Instructions affect only Divisions: 
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his race one night to an unknown. Mr. Arno, in his 
fury, auctioned off his entire stable; Claire Luce 
bought it in for thirty-two dollars. 

The track was twenty-five feet long straight away, 
ona table at eye level for the seated spectators. Races 
were from four furlongs to two miles. The track, 
which looked like dirt, was made of unevenly dyed 
felt and waxed. On either side of the track was green 
velvet turf, with a fence along the side. The judges’ 
stand was opposite the finishing post and off at one 
side were the stables. The horses all looked alike, 
made in a mold of lead, three inches long, and real- 
istically painted. There were over eight hundred 
horses, and a detailed record was kept of each per- 
formance. The space about the track was filled first 


EVENT 333 -11:20 A.M. 
The MATURITY STAKES 


PURSE $12.00 


Starting tee {or the event of tive races: $1.20 

Four year olds 10 carry 132 pounds. 

Five year olds to carry 142 pounds: 

‘Sr year olds and upword to carry 150 povede. 

Bistances:i% mites, I mile. 15¢ miles, 7 furlongs, 135 miles, 
Among the ontrios in this race: PARADE won The Derby and Ths Sea- 
ior Hardicap last season; ABCTURUS won The Bonaet, CUMSAM won 
ths Chantilly Handicap, 
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with boxes, each holding two people. These sixteen 
boxes were locked with a brass rail. Mr. Geddes’ 
Filipino butler, dressed in white with a high white 
hat, marked “Information,” was the usher. It was 
he who held the keys to the boxes which were re- 
served. The racing was from nine to one o’clock, 
and the theatrical crowd usually reserved the boxes 
for their late entry. Behind the boxes were the 
bleachers for the hoi polloi, accommodating one hun- 
dred. The entire lower floor of his house was cleaned. 
out for the Saturday night racing. One gloomy eve- 
ning some six hundred people tried to crash the gate, 
though attendance was by invitation only. 
Everything pertaining to the race itself was electri- 
cal. Like Post Toasties, no human hand touched the 
horses. They came out ef their stalls in the stable and 
went to the furlong post, where they lined up behind 
a thin steel barrier. Each horse was free standing. 
When the barrier snapped up, the horses were off. 
Twenty could run abreast in one race. To the chest 
of each horse was attached a fine silk thread, 
practically invisible, which went the length 
of the track and disappeared over an unseen 
pulley. Each horse had its own motor, set by 
dial at the percentage point based on its past 
performance record. All the machinery was 
under the table, inclosed in glass, lighted so 
that its intricacies could be seen if not un- 
derstood, and locked. 
Working against (Continued on page 62) 


The track was twenty-five feet long, straight 
away on a table at eye level for the seated 
spectators. Everything pertaining to the 
race was electrical—the horses came out of 
their stalls and when the barrier snapped 
they were off, driven each by his own motor, 


making the chances as on a real race track 
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NO, COCKTAILS ARE NOT OUT OF FASHION, BUT AFTER SKATING 


AND SKIING A STEAMING FLAGON IS THE IDEAL 


LIFE has become so regulated and time so pigeonholed 

that we have rather forgotten how to potter peacefully 
around, and instead force ourselves to do everything on 
a hectic if unwritten schedule, cutting every move down 
to a minimum of efficient gestures, proudly pointing out 
the while how we waste not one jot of energy nor one 
tittle of time. Now that is an utterly ridiculous way to 
live—because we have just as much time as ever, sitting 
around and simply begging to be gracefully wasted. Any 
one who listened to the now famous Harvey Woofter Five 
Point Plan is only too aware of that fact—and, of course, 
as any of our authorities on this new technocracy business 
will tell you, we’re going to find more and more free 
time just around the corner. 

It looks as if we were mixing up efficiency and laziness. 
On ice-cold days we sit around and drink ice-cold drinks 
—another “efficient”? move—ice cubes from the Frigi- 
daire, soda water out of a bottle, grapefruit juice out of 
a can—and there you are. But why continue to drink iced 
things in midwinter? Personally, after a hike around the 


HOSPITALITY 


By MARCIA MEIGS 


Mulled ale after the theatre 


What could better bring joy to the 
heart of the socially inclined, but 
icy, individual than this fireside scene 
with all the properties for mulled ale 
laid out on the Jacobean oak bench? 
A pewter pitcher for ale, a bowl for 
nuts, and sturdy mugs are from the 
Ehrich Galleries. Pewter is essential, 
for this ale and ground ginger drink 
is spiked with a red hot poker. The 
thin brass pitcher is in reality an old 
“poker container”, where that imple- 
ment can be kept in safety between 


the “spikings’”. The Arden Studios 





Unusual glasses for hot drinks 


Unusual glasses for hot drinks. At the extreme left is a lovely deep rose one 
from the Mayhew Shop. with a silver spoon from Jensen to keep it from 
cracking. The next fairly cries out for a hot drink of French derivation— 
perhaps a café brulé. This and the finger print glass are from Blanche 


Storrs. Next is an old glass from Philip Suval that holds a glass crusher from 





Blanche Storrs—grand for a “Jersey Flashlight” or a “Tom and Jerry.” 


Here is a green glass with straw handle from L’Elan. Then, an old glass with 





a striped sugar crusher—from the English Antique Shop; last, a mulberry 


glass from L’Elan, for strong coffee, with cloves, sugar and cinnamon 





Hot spiced rum in old lustre 


Old lustre cups and _ plates, 
with grapevine tracery on 
them, are set out on a little 
Chippendale table. Wafer-like 
biscuits on a large lustre plate 
accompany hot spiced rum, a 
delicious cold weather bever- 
age made of boiling water. 
sugar and rum, and cloves. 


Courtesy of Bruce Buttfield 


These pictures were taken in 
the galleries of Charles of 
Lendon. The beautiful linen- 
fold paneling partly covering 
the wall was originally in the 


Great House, at Shrewsbury 


Hot baked apple toddy 


Hot baked apple toddy, an old 
favorite in almost every drink- 
er’s recipe book. Sugar, a 
quarter of a baked apple, a 
jigger of apple whiskey and 
hot water are combined. 
Copies of old glasses from 
the English Antique Shop, 
known as “rummers,” are 
suited to this drink. The silver 
hammered pitcher with ebony 
handle for hot water, the cov- [ 
ered silver dish that keeps the 
baked apple hot, and silver 
spoon that stirs up this deli- 


cious drink are from Jensen 








reservoir on a freezing day, or an afternoon 
of skating or hitching, or a midnight drive to 


the country after the theatre, a nice simple 
cup of bouillon, or cocoa, or hot lemonade, 
or a piping hot toddy seems the logical move. 
But what do we get? Cocktails or a highball 
and what’s more exactly the same old cock- 
tail or highball as we have had every other 
of the three hundred and sixty-four days. 
Why should we be so completely lacking in 
imagination? Why should we be practically 
the only cold weather country that insists on 
having freezing drinks when it’s below zero? 
What has become of the Blue Blazer and the 
Tom and Jerry—those famous old New York 
warm-you-ups? 





For those who feel it a crime to expend 
one extra bit of energy may we point out that 
by having hot drinks this winter they can 
actually save energy? There are of course 
some individuals who will spend hours work- 
ing up a complicated punch or egg-nog with 
which to wind up an athletic afternoon. Have 
they ever thought of trying out Vin Gloog, 
an old Swedish punch that includes orange 
peels, almonds, raisins, cinnamon. sticks, 
cloves, sugar and port, or a hot Ale Flip, or 
Mulled Claret, or a Locomotive Hot? Why 
not revive the Jersey Flashlight (two lumps 
of sugar, dash of Angostura, one piece lemon 
peel, one jigger of applejack, hot water, ig- 
nite, mix while blazing) ? 


All in readiness for mulled claret 


Modern lustre glasses and ashtrays from the 
Mayhew Shop and a punch bowl from Bruce 
Buttfield are laid in readiness for mulled 
claret. A recipe for this complicated punch, 
three spoonfuls of sugar, half a pint of water, 
five or six cloves, three or four pieces of cinna- 
mon wood, the whole rind of a lemon cut thin, 
boil, add wine, boil again, serve hot. The beau- 


tiful court cupboard is of Elizabethan oak 


Hot bouillon for the frozen skater 


Hot bouillon warms the inner man better than almost anything 
else and, when accompanied by sandwiches and brioches, it 
is indeed a welcome sight to a frozen skater or skiier. The 
little covered cups and plates of Lowestoft design come from 


Rich and Fisher. The oval gallery top table is Chippendale 
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From a chandelier in an old Vene- 
tian house come delicately colored 
glass flowers mounted by Bruce 


Buttfield in a classic white iron vase 
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BY ELEANOR LAY 


IF artificial flowers had been what they are today, Duse would never 

have insisted on being smothered in real red roses in her Juliet 
death scene; flower trains would not have rushed at such fabulous 
expense from the Crimea to St. Petersburg with flowers for a single 
party; and we would not have had to be dragged, much loth, by our 
governesses to the Botanical Gardens to have our little minds im- 
proved by acquaintance with flora. For the old paper roses that en- 
twined musical comedy bowers and the Japanese blossoms of Atlan- 
tic City have been outdone. They have been replaced by giant white 
peonies that look as if they were still dripping with dew, by roses 
that even feel like roses, by magnolias as they grow in South 
Carolina gardens, by poppies with shadowy centers, by white tulips 
with waxen leaves that droop over the rims of the bowl as naturally 
as if the gardener had just arranged them there. 

There are straw flowers, born in the Wiener Werkstaette, im- 
mortals, bead flowers that look as if they had been stolen from 
French graves, wax calla lilies arranged in stiff, high bouquets in 


white and gold vases, as in village churches in Italy. 


Our grandmothers might have ad- A black papier-maché vase from 
dressed sweet sentiments to this shell Bruce Buttfield holds a conventional 
bouquet which fits Victorian rooms posy of old-fashioned garden flowers 
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Blue and white wax hyacinths 





A conventional bouquet of garden flowers 
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Blue and white wax hyacinths 
bloom in stiff and well-man- 
nered rows before a striped 
Venetian blind, unmindful of 
whether the sun shines or not 
—and redeem a window with 
a distressing lack of view. The 
old téle flower stand comes 
from Victorian days, its flowers 
painted in natural colors on a 
black ground, enlivened with 


gold. Flowers from John Gatgen 


The white feather Easter Lilies 
in the picture below bloom as 
sweetly from a high gold souf- 
flé urn as they might have done 
before the altar of a little vil- 
lage church in Italy. An old 
panelled screen placed behind 
them provides a formal back- 
ground on which the pattern of 
their shadows make another 
decoration. The gold soufflé 


vase is from Jessie Leach Rector 


White feather lilies 
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THE ideal indoor sports layout; what should it con- 

tain? Not an easy question to answer. But I am going 
to indicate what I should like if I were building such a 
structure. First of all, my architect would construct a 
building for use twelve months in the year, not one to 
be out of commission from May to October. It ought to 
be built around an indoor tennis court and contain also 


BY JOHN R. TUNIS 


a decent sized swimming pool. There should be a squash 
court which now can be designed so as to be used inter- 
changeably for squash racquets and squash tennis. A 
bowling alley. A lounge and game room. Dressing rooms. 
Quarters for the professional. More the ideal sports lay- 
out need not include; with less it would not be complete. 

The tennis court is the unit of the building; every- 
thing is constructed around it. It should be designed by 
a tennis playing architect who knows the problems of 
orientation, of heating, lighting, surface and back- 
ground, If every one of these questions is not correctly 


A spacious house for sports 
has been built on the estate 
of Mr. Evander B. Schley at 
Far Hills, New Jersey, by 
Hyde & Shepherd, archi- 
tects. At the right is shown 
one end of the bowling alley 
which is built underneath 
the indoor tennis court. The 
alley is lit by a series of 
overhead lights all down the 
colonnade within which the 
alley is set. At one end are 
seats for spectators or for 
players who wish to recuper- 
ate between bowls. The 
house is built against a hill 
so that while the bowling al- 
ley is under the tennis court, 
one side of it gives on the 
outside. The dressing rooms 
are on the same level with 
the tennis court, and the 
lounge is on the floor above 
which looks out upon the 


court from a little baleony 
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Quaint Victorian ladies, tropical jungles, and long 


design back of these decorative details which hold 
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| colonnades tempt you to play here, but it is the fine structural 


rinterest, and delights the heart of every thorough-going sportsman 
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This delightful swimming 
pool was designed by James 
W. O’Connor for the indoor 
sports building of Dr. John 
A. Vietor on his estate at 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Murals, depicting the sport- 
ing antics and the amusing 
garb of a by-gone day add 


gaiety and color to the effect 


While much care must be 
exercised in keeping the sun- 
light off your tennis court, 
the effect of its beams on 
your swimming pool is some- 
thing to be sought. Here, 
the pool in the sports house 
of Mr. L. K. Thorne at Bay 
Shore, Long Island, is light- 
ed by long windows on three 
sides. This sports house de- 


signed by James W. O’Connor 
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solved the court will be ruined and the building 
spoiled. My tennis court should be playable the 
year round. There are many days in early spring 
and late fall when an outdoor court cannot be used 
with comfort; there are days in summer when a 
sudden thunderstorm or a high wind makes 
play difficult without. But to make an indoor court 
usable all the time is difficult because of the heat 
generated by the glass roof of the structure. Mr. 
James W. O’Connor of New York who has con- 
structed many courts has cleverly solved the prob- 
lem by an arrangement of doors and windows 
placed at different levels which furnish a constant 
air current even during midsummer, thus rendering 





Cove Neck Tennis Courts, near Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, designed by Gavin Hadden, C. E. play possible whatever the temperature outside. 


In planning an indoor sports layout it is as im- 
portant to consider those who are not playing as 
those who are. A tennis court can accommodate 
only four persons at one time. Others waiting to play 
may desire to watch. A gallery or loggia should be 
built with two stories, for the correct place to watch 
a game is above and not on a level with the players. 
This loggia should have direct access to the game 
room on the second floor, not the least important 
part of the building. Room should be provided for 
ping-pong, popular with everyone who plays tennis. 


A thought for sports the year round 


PHOTO BY RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 


The lounge in the Cove 
Neck Tennis Courts 
building, from which 
vantage point the spec- 
tators of the various 
matches may keep an 
eye on the games 
through two large 
plate glass windows— 
or rest and smoke 


before the fireplace 


The courts at Cove 
Neck are in a room of 
the trajectory type— 
the ceiling follows the 
curve of the ball. The 
crescent-shaped moni- 
tor, allowing plenty of 
light but excluding 
all direct sunshine, is 


a novel arrangement 


i 
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omfort for both spectator and player 


The indoor tennis court in the sports building on the estate of 
Evander B. Schley. This sports building was erected on the foun- 
dations of an old barn, but it was possible to orient the court so 
that from eleven to six o’clock in the winter time there is no di- 
rect sunlight on it. This court is seldom used in the summer. Be- 
low is the gentlemen’s dressing room, the comfortable armchairs 
upholstered in bright red leather to match the red hangings. 


The floor of polished brown cork contrasts with the white walls 


Antique plaster, beamed with 





rafters from an old barn, fin- 
ishes the spacious game room 
of the Schley sports house. 
The hangings are very bril- 
liant yellow with blue braid 
and tassels, and the upholstery 


is bourette in Italian blue. 


Decorated by Dan Cooper 
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THIS IS ABOUT THE NEWEST TYPE OF SUNDAY PARTY, 


ESPECIALLY POPULAR WITH OUR BACHELOR HOSTS 


THE world and his wife may picture a bachelor’s break- 

fast as consisting of a glass of Eno’s and a cup of coffee. 
But you’d be surprised to learn what a ritual the day’s 
first meal has become in the lives of the lads who love 
single blessedness. I mean real breakfasts—parties in fact. 
They’re even going in for them in a big way on Sundays, 
the day you’d expect to find them (at least the sort of 
bachelor pictured in song and story) pacing the floor with 
heads wrapped in ice packs, not daring to look at a guest. 

Yes, the Sunday morning breakfast—perhaps déjeuner 
would be a more appropriate name—is taking its place 
with those other favorite functions of this day and age— 
cocktail-dinner parties, and after-theatre suppers. It isn’t 
only in New York (where on Sunday life doesn’t begin 
until noon) that these parties are in vogue—you find the 
clans gathering together to break bread on the Sabbath 
around Princeton, Philadelphia, Westport, Cleveland, out 
in Hollywood—in fact, it seems to have taken hold all over. 

One reason why people are entertaining more and more 
and 





in this fashion is because ours is an informal age 
breakfasts are probably the most informal sort of party 
one can give. If it’s summer, your guests are apt to arrive 
in pajamas. At places such as Southampton, Bar Harbor, 
Malibu Beach, and Miami, pajamas are worn over bathing 
suits (although they’re probably only trunks as far as the 
men are concerned) so that after breakfast, the guests can 
go onto the beach and lie around for an hour to digest their 
waffles and sausage before diving into the water. Even in 
winter, at breakfast parties in New York, some of the wo- 
men guests arrive in pajamas—but of the lounging variety. 

Bachelors vary in their ideas as to what are the most 
essential elements in throwing a Sunday breakfast. Some 
say—*‘put the Sunday paper in their hands, feed ’em and 
’, Others si 
—and plenty of it” 


let em alone’ y—"‘serve hot coffee the first thing 
. But most bachelor hosts claim that the 


first thing to make your party go is an eye-opener—and 





they very definitely mean something stronger than a mere 
tomato juice cocktail. This business of what to have as an 
eye-opener at eleven or twelve in the morning is a subject 
ne h deserves going into by itself. Nearly everyone agrees 
that the ideal thing to serve is a champagne cocktail. But 


Next, old 


fashioneds seem to be considered effective matutinal drinks 


few of us in these days can afford such nectar. 


and for those who have had a hard night and need some- 
thing more gentle with which to treat their tummies, there’s 
a concoction much favored by the French and highly recom- 
mended by most of the bartenders of the French Line boats 


) L 4 7 
Porto Flips. They consist of port and egg, a little cream 


and sugar. After the mixture is well shaken and iced, you 
sprinkle som namon on top just as a final gesture of 


tempting your palate. Last summer, when I ordered such 


BY WILLIAM B. POWELL 


a drink down in Peru, at the Bolivar Hotel in 
Lima, the knowing bartender added a touch 
of his own to the recipe I’ve just given—a 
dash of benedictine. 

Speaking of benedictine, here is a drink 
that some Sunday hosts swear works wonders 
with wobbly guests. It has a hearty name— 

“Builder-Upper”—after Jimmy Durante. 
It was invented by Tony (of course our New 
York harbors thousands of Tonys who run 
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speakeasies—but my particular Tony is the one on 
West 52nd Street where everyone who is anyone, from 
Sutton Place to Broadway, gathers every night after 
the theatre). To evolve a Builder-Upper, you do the 
following: first, take the tallest glass you can find and 
put a couple of pieces of ice in it, around which you 
have twirled a long lemon peel as for a Horse’s Neck. 
Then put in some cognac and a little benedictine (just 
enough to take the curse off) then fill up the glass 
with ginger ale—and it lives up to its name, mes amis. 

In the South, the morning drink is apt to be either 
mint julep or egg-nog but, if you find yourself without 
bourbon for the former or rum for the latter (of course 
you can make them both with lowly gin, but they’re not 
recommended) you might try another cream drink, 
which type is apparently very soothing in the morning— 
an Alexander. An Alexander is, as you probably know, 
made of equal parts of gin, creme de cocoa, and cream. 
But, enough of drinks for the moment. Let’s get on to the 
subject of what our breakfasting bachelors are offering 
to their guests in the way of food this season. 

The first one I think of is Monroe Douglas Robinson 


who acquired the breakfast party idea while he was liv- 
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ing in Paris not so long ago. His parties now in New York 
have more of an English than a French air about them, 
as you will discover by looking at the photograph of his 
serving table. In fact, a close survey shows that Mr. 
Robinson has a definitely cosmopolitan turn of mind. 
Surrounding the lovely old English coffee urn and warm- 
ing dishes are plates of biscuits from Britain, Swedish 
bread, Holland rusks, and the Lazy Susan is loaded with 
honeys from Syria, Greece, and the Holy Land. The 
marmalade is made of Seville oranges, but put up at 
Oxford (and, he proudly tells you, is “vintage”!). 

Talking to Mr. Robinson in the photograph is the Ear] 
of Gosford, who has often regaled me for long stretches 
with tales of breakfasts he has had all over the globe. I 
especially remember his description of kedjeree he used 
to have out in India when he was in the Army and such 
English fare as fried sole, devilled chicken bones (I as- 
sume he got a few scraps of meat with them), and tiny 
Scotch scones which, his Lordship warns, are much more 
digestible if they’re not served hot (Southerners’ claims 
to the contrary). 

A while back I referred to Alexander cocktails, which 
now leads me to speak of Alexander Woollcott. From 
October to April, this host has for 
years given breakfasts on Sunday at 
his charming apartment hanging over 
the East River. His guests are apt to 
arrive as early as eleven o’clock—and 
as late as four! Naturally, for such 
elastic hours, the breakfast has to be 
planned so that service can be equally 
Therefore, Mr. Woollcott’s 


manservant wisely doesn’t make prep- 


elastic. 


arations that are too elaborate, never 
knowing whether the guests will num- 
ber five or fifty. He keeps large quan- 
tities of orange juice in readiness, like- 
wise great pans of bacon already 
broiled, on the warmer. A coffee urn 
stands on the library table, which 
makes it easy for guests to fill their 
own beakers. Eggs are scrambled as 
each guest arrives. Mr. Woollcott re- 
ceives in lounging pajamas and, like 
all good hosts, lets his guests do as they 
darn please. Eventually, they usually 
divide up in groups, playing backgam- 
mon, parcheesi, or anagrams—bridge 
being too much of a strain for a party 
where relaxa- (Continued on page 61) 


While waiting for his other guests Monroe 


Douglas Robinson exchanges the interna- 
tional gossip of the day with the first arrival, 
the Earl of Gosford, who is enjoying a beak- 
er of coffee (and we’ve never seen a bigger 
one) from Mr. Robinson’s handsome old 
English urn. The table is set most ingratiat- 
ingly with the rarest of antique silver, with 
fine china, and such good things as only an 


epicurean bachelor would think to provide 
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Rough “holland” brick, oak A more elaborate, especially designed 
oe am beams and cast lead drains lead drain head, on half timber walls 


OUR ARCHITECTS 


Prentice Sanger looks to the architectural graec 


work, wood-carving and doorways in the home 
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The graceful curves of the wrought-iron 


stair rail and newel post, in antique finish, 
balance an iron grille, not shown in this 
picture, on the opposite side of the hall, 
between the hall and a long gallery. The 


house itself follows the design of an En- 
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glish country place of the Surrey type, and 
all the details of decoration carry out that 


theme. The murals are effectively placed 
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Doorway leading into the music room from the gallery. The hand At the opposite end of the gallery, this 


which is carved in the broken pediment holds a sheet of music smaller door balances the larger one 


meee, DETAILS IMPORTANT 


“5, as well as to the main theme, in his treatment of metal 








Mir. and Mrs. Howard Coonley, of Milton, Massachusetts 


On the left: A corner of the 
large music room, designed 
to accommodate the Boston 
Symphony octet, which of- 
ten plays for Mr. Coonley in 
his home. The door shown 
is the music room side of 
the same entrance pictured 
directly above on this page. 
The walls are hand-wrought 
plaster, and the woodwork 


is of richly carved pine 


Arches and walls paneled 
in English deal are the out- 
standing details of the li- 
brary. The hearth and fire- 
place facing is of Verde An- 
tique marble. The woodwork 
in the library and that in the 
music room was executed 
to Mr. Sanger’s design by 
Herman Meltzer, and the two 
doorways in the long gallery 
shown at the top of the page 
were designed by Daven- 


port, Brown and Company 
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Jubilee jars and a Britannic lion soap dish for 
a Victorian bathroom, with prim Trafalgar 
whatnot and period lotion bottles. Mayhew Ine., 


Au Bain, Blanche Storrs. Wallpaper Thibaut 





To have within reach all 
the necessary bath acces- 
sories and numerous 
creams and lotions with 
which to pat and putter, 
greatly adds to the lux- 
urious enjoyment of the 
bath. The tub-side table 
is a most convenient and 
charming adjunct to this 
Empire bathroom. The 
soft glow from the white 
shaded lamp is a restful 
change from the bright 
lights of the wall fixtures. 
Unusual Empire apoth- 
ecary jars hold bath oils 
and cream. The soap bou- 
quet and the white Pom- 
peian bath salts jar and 


pomade boxes, Au Bain 
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Glass furniture, whether period or contemporary, is par- 
ticularly appropriate and delightful for the boudoir or dress- 
ing room. An unusually fine Directoire panel, engraved 
with satyr and nymph, was the motif inspiring the design 
of the mirrored cosmetic cabinet. With exception of the 
top panel, the glass sheathing the cabinet is modern, en- 
graved with decorative Directoire figures. Edward Hald 
of Orrefors designed the distinctive perfume decanters 


and powder bowl. Elsie De Wolfe and Lenthérie Salon 


The variety of towels is ever increasing. To follow the lei- 
surely warm bath there are softly napped bath sheets and 
towels and for a brisk rub down after a shower, rougher 
towels of various sizes and weaves. To guest towels have 
been added those ridiculously dainty finger tip creations. 
The problem of where to place conveniently these necessary 
stacks of linen is charmingly solved by this newly designed 
towel table shown on the left page. Here the glistening 
quality of the glass and chromium table, the silver luster 
bath salts urns and powder bowl is striking against blue 


mirrored walls. From McMillen Inc., Ovington and Saks 


LOVELIER AND MORE CONVENIENT APPOINTMENTS 


MARK THE RETURN OF A MORE LEISURELY TOILETTE 
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Although perhaps more concentrated than in the The pillows are also white, edged in eggplant. The 


past, the fine art of enjoying leisure is not quite 
lost. A most restful siesta is suggested by the ample 
Louis Seize chaise longue. Upholstered in white 


cotton velvet, it is both luxurious and practical. 


simple sophistication of the group is accented by 
the French perfume flasks and artificial mag- 
nolias. Grey and white striped wallpaper is a strik- 


ing feature of this small boudoir. R. H. Macy 





SHIRLEY ON THE “ROYAL? JAMES 


The oldest and one of the most aristocratic of 


BY BARBARA TRIGG BROWN 


the fine plantations on Virginia’s historie river 




























Symbols of glorious and 
peaceful old age, the great 
trees and magnificent box 
hedges create here a year- 
*round beauty. To leave the 
house, seen behind the trees, 
and enter the garden, and 
stroll along its box-bordered 
sun-checkered paths, is to 
feel the eternal content, the 
undisturbed tranquillity, that 
is the great charm of these 
Colonial homes. Shirley gar- 
den follows the earliest Col- 
onial pattern, planted half in 
flower beds and half in fruits, 
vegetables and herbs, from 
which the housewife made 


the physies for her household 
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THIS is the story of Shirley, with a word about its 

fame and beauty. In 1611, Sir Thomas Dale, Goy- 
ernor of the Virginia Colony, “distributed certain 
lands to individuals to encouragé industry and or- 
der,” and he it was who laid out and gave the title 
to the Shirley plantation, for old records of the year 
1611 refer to “Shirley plantation.” In 1660, the 
estate was granted to Colonel Edward Hill, a mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses. His granddaughter 
married the Honorable John Carter, a son of Robert 
(King) Carter, of Corotoman on the Rappahannock 
River, and through her, Shirley became Carter prop- 
erty. The women of Shirley have written some of 
the finest pages of the Carter history, so it seems 
but fitting that a woman should have brought them 
their famous home. The Carters have owned it ever 
since, and the plantation has never been for sale. 
Shirley is situated on a _ bluff overlooking the 






























James River, about thirty miles 
below Richmond. Surrounded by 
magnificent trees, the lawn is 
clear from the river to the house, 
which can be seen plainly from 
the river boats. Until the twen- 
tieth century, and indeed, well 
into it, the river way was the way 
to Shirley. Guests and friends ar- 
rived at the little wharf, walked 
or drove along the orchard lane 
to the entrance gates. Facing this 
landward side is the main en- 
trance to the house, though like 
other great homes of this period 
there is no front or back. At 
each end (Continued on page 63) 
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The fine old fireplace in the drawing room at 
Shirley, with its arabesque decoration of oak 
leaves and acorns. Over the antique mantel are 


the St. Memim portraits of the Carter family 


The free hung stairway in the great entrance 
hall of Shirley is probably not surpassed in 
beauty anywhere in the South. At the top of the 
stair is the portrait of “Aunt Pratt,’’ whose 


ghost is still said to haunt the rooms of Shirley 
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One of the most beautiful 
doors in the _ Shirley 
house, with its finely 
carved pediment and 
frame. At the left are 
portraits of Charles Carter 
and his handsome wife, 
Anne Butler Moore II 





An Italian pottery after-dinner coffee 
service, both entertaining and useful, 
inscribed with Talleyrand’s famous 
recipe for making the most perfect 


black coffee. This is from Ovington’s 
eS 


Service and dinner plates 
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English china tea service for six 


This delightful Booth’s china tea service has a crackle cream-colored 
surface with pale green bands and nasturtiums. It includes all the 
dainty touches that add so much to the enjoyment of the English tea 
hour, even to the four leaf-shaped jam dishes and marmalade jar. 


With it are shown green handled teaspoons. Courtesy Alice H. Marks 


The service plate, at the top, of John Maddock English china, combines 
Cobalt blue and orange. This with the Abbeyville pattern, in black, 
green and yellow, and a center flower motif, are from Theodore Havi- 
land. The ivory-toned “Terrace” pattern, latest achievement in Lenox 
china, and the silver luster and blue Wedgwood plate are Ovington’s. 


Gray French pottery with silver lustre saw-tooth bands from Mrs. Ehrich 


CHINAY IDIzst 


This colorful and interest- 
ing set of service plates in- 
cludes twenty-six hunting 
scenes by Paul Brown, de- 
picted in full color on 
Lenox china. These are 
earried out with fidelity to 
the live action of rider and 
horse. They may be banded 
with gold or with owner’s 
stable or hunt club colors. 


From Wm. H. Plummer 


That relish dishes of the 
moment assume generous 
proportions as their popu- 
larity increases, is evident 
this French 


toned china server with a 


from ivory- 


chromium and ebony 


handle. Teller. 
Equally ample is the flow- 


Bonwit 


ered, French faience dish 
with natural colorings on 
white. Rich & Fisher. The 
blue and white 
dishes 
container are for hot hors 
d@eeuvres. Alice H. Marks. 


The modern leaf dishes of 


covered 


within a wooden 


Lenox china. Olivette Falls 


Relish dishes in variety 


The newest china decoration has gone wandering afield 
and has ceased to conform to unbroken services of repeated 
design, carried out in every detail. Great independence is 
shown in decoration, conforming to individual taste, rather 
than to definite period motifs. This has made possible a 
number of attractively decorated dishes and services, from 


which may be selected just what is required for a particular 
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occasion. In this, the hunting plates, illustrated, are notable, 
and the relish dishes that have come so strongly into vogue 
with the popularity of the buffet supper and the private bar. 
They, in fact, have kept pace with the glasses that offer so 
wide a choice for cocktails and highballs. Even the hot 
hors d’ceuvres, such as the tiny, inch-long sausage and the 


many cheese delicacies, are provided for with covered dishes 
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WHERE 


PILOTS TAKE 
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OFF IN STREAMLINE PLANES FOR 


DINNER IN NEW YORK OR A HUNT BREAKFAST IN VIRGINIA 


BY PAULINE DE SENEZ 


“TLL meet you at the hangar at four-thirty,” I said. 

“But my dear child,” protested the young man. 
He was a cautious young man of New England. 

“At the hangar,” I said emphatically, “at four- 
thirty.” And hung up. 

I arrived at the local airport puffing, just the least 
bit, you understand, a chipper little hat tilted crook- 
edly over one eye and the other eye on the clock. The 
young man was already waiting in the hangar, look- 
ing very dignified, very disapproving, and on the 
whole very New Englandish. 

“Come on,” I called, “I want to make this in a 
half hour.” We had an impressive date for tea sixty 
miles away. 

The plane was standing on the runway, its motor 
purring rhythmically, its propeller revolving to a 
quick staccato beat. It was bright and nicely stream- 
lined. 

The young man looked it over. “I say,” he mur- 
mured, “‘you are not going to fly this ship alone, are 
you?” I suspect that somehow he thought it beneath 


After afew hours fly- 
ing, Mrs. Grover Lo- 
ening entertains for 
tea at the Long Is- 
land Aviation Coun- 
try Club. Henry S. 
Satterlee, jr., and 
Miles H. Vernon are 
her guests, the latter 
telling of adventures 


with his fast biplane 


Mrs. Roy A. Rainey, 


jr., a noted horse- 


woman of Long 
Island, rides to the 
meet via sky ways. 
Whether she is hunt- 
ing with the hounds 
or riding in a show, 
she flies to her des- 


tination in her plane 


his dignity and most assuredly not safe to fly with 
me dressed for a tea party. I didn’t look like a pilot. 
I should have been swathed in traditional leather or 
completely hidden by a great, fat flying suit. More- 
over, his expression made me feel as though I could 
not possibly be quite right in my mind if I were go- 
ing to fly to a tea party. Whoever had heard of such 
foolishness or such lack of balance or—well, what- 
ever it is that they say in Vermont? 

“Listen,” I reasoned as I climbed into the cock- 
pit, “you would let me drive you to Ellen’s, wouldn’t 
you? And think nothing of it? Well, ’m going to fly 
you over instead.”” Not too eloquent, I thought, but 
it will do. Without more to-do, I taxied the ship into 
the wind, and in less than two minutes we had 
climbed smoothly over a mass of telegraph poles 
and grey roofs with our nose pointing directly south- 
ward and the altimeter at fifteen hundred feet. 

Have you ever flown over yellow valleys and a 
hundred farms with pink orchards in the neat pat- 
terns of your grandmother’s patch-work quilt? Or 
over winding concrete highways that seem like a 
nightmare on a Sunday (Continued on page 60) 


Tea at the Long Island Aviation Country Club 








Miss Jessamine Goddard uses her cabin 
Monocoupe to pay informal visits on Long 
Island or to fly to the best duck shooting 
preserves in the South. Mrs. A. Felix duPont, 
jr., arriving at the Fall Aviation Meet. Mrs. 
duPont is one of the most enthusiastic young 


matrons who turn their planes to social uses 


liss Jessamine Goddard 


(= 





PHOTO BY STARLIGHT SERVICE 
Mrs. A. Felix duPont, jr. 


The wife of the famous Russian war ace, Mrs. 
Alexander P. de Seversky, flies in her own ship, with 
its charging steer, insignia of the United States 
Amateur Air Pilots Association, for a weekend to 


Lake Placid or across several states to Palm Beach 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JONES & LANGER 





Mrs. Roy A. Rainey, jr. 
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Mrs. Alexander P. de Seversky 
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520 East Eighty-sixth Street 
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One of the new Vincent Astor apartments at 520 East 
86th Street, planned to meet modern living require- 
ments with a smile. Aside from its well-thought-out 
arrangement, there are windows which face the four 
points of the compass, a large loggia looking south, 
bay windows, and Carl Schurz Park and the East River 


around the corner. Charles A. Platt was the architect 


The penthouse represents New York at its apex in 
more ways than one, and this one at 1165 Fifth Ave- 
nue looks down on Central Park and the skyline below 
from its spacious terraces. It is particularly attractive 
because of the large living room, convenient dressing 
room and coat room arrangement for guests off the 
reception hall, the two baths and dressing rooms to 


the master bedroom, the second floor solarium which 


may be used as a recreation or a game room. J. E. 
.e . » » « ~ 1 . » © > . ‘ 4 
R. Carpenter, architect, Pease and Elliman. agents 
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IT ISN’T our job to cry “Whither? 

Whither?” Leave that to the prophet 
Jeremiah and Mr. Walter Lippmann. 
But we can’t help noticing a thing or 
two about apartments, as we percolate 
from cocktail party to buffet supper | 
and back again. And since our ideas | 
of what is desirable or even necessary 
in living arrangements have under- 
gone several radical changes in the 







































past few years, there is nothing sur- 
prising about the fact that apartments 
























strive valiantly to keep up with us. 
If there is one place the Bard went 
particularly wrong, it was in that 
speech about old custom making this 
life more sweet. Of course there were 
no apartments in Stratford or he 
wouldn’t have said it. We are all fa- 
miliar with the old apartment house 
custom of closets the size of wren’s 
houses, closets that bulge out into the 


The penthouse at 1165 Fifth Avenv 
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One-Twenty East End Avenue has had a medal pinned on its 
chest “for excellence of plan”, and the particular apart- 
ment we have shown here was chosen mainly because of the 
wide sweep through drawing room, foyer and dining room, 
and for the charming view of Hell Gate Bridge and the River 
seen from the bay window in the corner bedroom. It is 


also a Vincent Astor property, Charles A. Platt, architect 


The second floor of the penthouse 
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room, and the sweet old custom of no closets at 
all. We know the quaint belief builders used 
to have that four walls made a living room, no 
matter how little space they put between those 
four walls. And then the odd optimism which 
tacked on strings of maids’ rooms and service 
quarters like the tail of a kite. 

Little by little, apartments are being poured 
into the new social mold. The most recently 
constructed houses have been planned with all 
the don’ts and most of the do’s in mind. It is 
easy to be ideal when you build from the bottom 
up, and the floor plans included here of some 
of the newer houses speak for themselves. The 
living rooms are large and well arranged for 
entertaining. There are guest coat closets and 
powder rooms; there are terraces and windows 
with a view; adequate but not appallingly ex- 



























These two floor plans show an apartment 
at 125 East Sixty-third Street before and 
after taking, so to speak. The triplicate of 


Kitchen 





NMaide small rooms becomes a large living room 
aids Room 





and normal size bedroom, while the dining- 
room may become a second bedroom. The 
maid’s room may be used as a small din- 


ing room. Sugerman and Berger are archi- 
Dining Room 
17+57x 1241" 





L. Elliman, agent 


Douglas 


tects, and 





After remodelling 





Living Room 
1441"x 20-27 
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tensive service quarters, cross ventilation and everywhere the last 
word in modern equipment. 

And what of the maturer houses? They are having their faces lifted 
in dozens of ways, to keep in step with the times. Better arrangement, 
fewer and larger rooms, more and bigger closets, less space for dining 
rooms and service quarters, seem to be the formula. And just how 
well it can be made to work is illustrated by the “before” and “after” 
floor plans of an apartment at 125 East Sixty-third Street. Here the 
living room was made twice its original size by tearing out the par- 
tition between it and a bedroom, and throwing the two together. The 
dining room was converted into a bedroom with minor alterations 
and the erstwhile maid’s room may become a small dining room. 
At 383 Park Avenue practically the same major operation was 


Palaces in kingdom come are all right, but 
in New York the ery is closets, more closets. 
The two here are at 212 East Forty-eighth 
Street in an apartment renovated by Mrs. 
Tuckerman Draper. The bedroom closet was 
made twice its original size; it is painted 


shell pink and fitted with built-in shoe racks 


The living room closet is one of a pair 
made by the clever device of bringing the 
side walls out flush with the front of the 
chimney. Deep shelves on one side make 
excellent storage space for various assorted 
unsightliness. Brown, Wheelock; Harris, 


agents. Sugerman and Berger, architects 








A carelessly placed radiator, slightly lop-sided, and a rather unprepossess- 
ing view was the inspiration for this wrought iron screen for the heating 
apparatus, designed by Mrs. Thornley, decorator. It has an asbestos top 


and flowers behind a wire decoration grow up to meet the draperies 


With an old post-Civil War house in East Fortieth Street for a starter, Eric 
Gugler, architect, has created this charming vista by tearing out the entire 
wall on one side, and replacing it with a steel and glass framework. Two 


columns give the effect of a solarium, and a garden is seen beyond 





HARRIE WOOD 








performed with excellent results, only there three rooms 
were thrown together to make a living room, and one of the 
closets with a double door was equipped as a bar. 

The closet problem, by the way, desérves a whole treatise 
to itself. It seems to increase yearly—perhaps because we 
have so much more to hide than any architect of a decade 
ago ever suspected. Over at 212 East Forty-eight Street I 
think I have seen the closet poser solved at last in two apart- 
ments decorated by Mrs. Tuckerman Draper. In one place 
they flattened out the living room wall flush with the front of 
the chimney and put a long, narrow closet on either side of 
the fireplace. A closet in the living room is a blessing most 
of us have only vaguely considered, (Continued on page 61) 











































































































Although he did these apartments several years ago, the 
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architect, Louis E. Jallarde, must have been touched with 








the gift of prophecy, for they are extremely clear-cut ex- 
amples of what modern life demands of a small apartment 
these days. A spacious living room, open fireplace, a small 
dining room, and copious closets—one cedar-lined. 26 East 


Thirty-sixth Street. Brown, Wheelock; Harris & Company 
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Eva Le Gallienne’s company triumphs in “Alice in W onderland”—Katharine Cornell's 


fine acting redeems a poor play—Ina Claire is gayly grand in the new Guild show 


As Marion Froude in “Biography,” Ina BY BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 
Claire creates a character with intelligence, 
radiant charm, and an Old World sophistica- 
tion. Playing with her is the extremely amus- ALICE IN WONDERLAND d 
ing Helen Salinger in the character of Min- THERE is Magic down on Fourteenth Street such as I 
mie. “Bicera pay eae ele eet have not found in the,theatre for many years. It is 
Eva Le Gallienne’s and Florida Friebus’ adaptation 
of Lewis Carroll’s immortal pieces of fantastic non- 
sense, “Alice in Wonderland” and “‘Through the Look- 
ing Glass.” I have made these mad books my own 
for many years; but never did I dream that I would see 
Alice, Humpty-Dumpty, the March Hare, the White 
Chess Queen, the Cheshire Cat, the Mad Hatter and all 
the other famous persons of the Carroll masterpieces 
materialize before me with such uncanny reality, 
luminous precision and fidelity to the drawings of 
Tenniel as passed in procession on the stage of the 
Civic Repertory Theatre. It was to live in my own 
dream. This production is not only one of the most 
perfect things of the modern stage but it is something 
that ought to run forever—or, at least, until every one 
in New York has seen it. 

Where to begin in this maze of delight? Why, with 


the Guild Theatre, and may have a winter’s run 


Hutchinson, of course. She played the part of a little 
lost girl in Topsy-Turvy Land with all a little girl’s 
mannerisms—her archness, her wide-eyed surprise, 
her infantile ignorance, her fairy-like agility. It is a 
great piece of acting. The illusion, aided by perfect 
mechanical contraptions, of a little child dream-lost 
is perfect. It’s a pity that Lewis Carroll and Sir John 
Tenniel could not see Josephine Hutchinson as Alice. 
But they were there, in a sense—looking through our 
startled eyes. 

Joseph Schildkraut was an uproariously funny and 
provocative Queen of Hearts; Eva Le Gallienne as the 
White Chess Queen was whirled around in the air to 
make us all quiver with joy and fear; the March Hare 
of Donald Cameron, the Mad Hatter of Landon Her- 
rick and the Dormouse of Burgess Meredith (what a 
side-splitting party they gave!) were superb. Florida 
Friebus herself was the grinning Cheshire Cat (the 
Mona Lisa of the animal world). In fact, every charac- 
ter you know in “Alice” was here, in gorgeous cos- 
tumes and masks by Irene Sharaff, with more than 
good music by Richard Addinsell. 

There was glory for everyone in the forty-four 
parts. And the teamwork was perfect. It is the one 
play in New York where I find nothing to criticize. 
There are only cheers for the genius (veritable gen- 
ius!) of Eva Le Gallienne and Florida Friebus in con- 
ceiving and executing something that might well have 
flopped in less competent hands and for the wan beauty 
and profoundly intelligent (Continued on page 56) 
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the extraordinary portrayal of Alice by Josephine 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY VANDAMM 
Lynn Fontanne, Noel Coward and Alfred Lunt at the amus- 


ing climax of Noel Coward’s new play, “Design for Living” 


The complications of “Goodbye Again” close in around Os- 


good Perkins. With him are Katherine Squire and Leslie Adams 
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Harald Kreutzberg in one of the most beau- 
tiful poses of his dance, “‘Gloria in Excelsis.” 
After the conclusion of his engagement at 
Radio City in New York, where he gave the 
American premiére of his “The Angel of 
Fate,’ Mr. Kreutzberg goes to California 
where he will open a school for the ballet. 


He expects to present a ballet from his school 


Shan-Kar has shown us dancing as imagina- 
tive and amazing in its creation and tech- 
nique as the acting of that other extraordi- 
nary Oriental, Mei-Lan-Fang. In “The Snake 
Charmer,” the most unusual and Oriental of 
any of his dances, there were times when his 
whole body expressed the fearsome, poisonous 
essence of the snake. Shan-Kar and his dane- 


ers were presented in New York by S. Hurok 


India and Germany present the most 


significant male daneers this season 





PHOTO BY VANDAMM 











meee ANID DANCING 


BY JANET FLANNER 


THIS has been no season for the tone-deaf. In com- 

mon public concert halls, in elegant private salons, 
there has been more music—more good music—than 
Paris has heard in many winters or maybe ever wants 
to hear again, if it intends getting anything else done. 
There have been first auditiotis of new works by half 
of the important living European composers includ- 
ing Hindemith, Auric, Markéwitch, Prokofieff and 
Stravinski. There have even been important first au- 
ditions of the important European dead, including 
Mozart (Symphony in F major) and Berlioz, as a 
boy, via a not very important and juvenile manu- 
script recently discovered here. However, Stravin- 
ski’s new duo concertant and the original version of 
the Berlin-produced opera, “Mahagonny,” by the 
Viennese, Kurt Weill, were indubitably the most 
fashionable musical items of the middle year since 
before being given their public hearing, both were 
first privately played in the salons of the Princesse 
de Polignac and the Vicomtesse de Noailles, respec- 
tively, these two evenings constituting the most im- 
portant soirées of the winter. (Parisian hostesses no 
longer give dinners; they give duos.) 

The Stravinski opus, written for and played with 
amazing memory by the American fiddler, Sam 
Dushkin, with Stravinski at the piano, was of par- 
ticular interest since it was the new star piece on 
the first Paris programme to demonstrate Stravin- 


Costume sketches by Goncharova 
for Prokofieff’s ‘“‘Sur le Borysthéne” 
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ski’s idea of what he opines the 
touring concert of today must 
rationally consist of. Which is 
next to nothing, so great is his 
economic intelligence. Accord- 
ing to him, the ideal concert 
must have (a) no deficit, (b) 
give people what they want, 
(c) be modern. His personal 
solution therefore is (a) two- 
instrument music which does 
away with the costly transpor- 
tation of an orchestra, since 
Dushkin can carry his violin 
under his arm and both he and 
Stravinski may carry their pro- 
gramme in their heads, avoid- 
ing lugging scores, (b) himself 
at the piano though he is sur- 
prised that people like to hear 





Lifar, in the new ballet 


of “Sur le Borysthéne’”’ 


which he is dancing 
at the Paris Opéra, 
sketched by Tchelitchew 


him play and (c) his own com- 
positions or transcriptions. 
With the Opéra Comique recently closed for six 
months because of virtual bankruptcy, with orches- 
tras too ill-funded to rehearse, and one, formerly the 
best in town, whose musicians continue to play for 
love rather than for money, Stravinski’s example 
must come as a staggeringly simple and sensible 
solution to one phase of the present music-crisis. 
The overwhelming success of the Vicomte-Vicom- 
tesse de Noailles’ presentation, at their public Sérén- 
ade Concert, of the original nucleus of Weill’s 
socialistic opera, “Mahagonny,” must have startled 
no less than gratified those noble patrons, since when 
his Beggar’s Opera music was heard here several 
years ago at the Théatre Montparnasse’s valiant but 
villainous performance, theirs were not among the 
common appreciative ears to hail his talent, now the 
rage. Nor did they even know, two days before the 
“Mahagonny” troupe’s arrival here, what to expect, 
as their cautious announcements showed. What they 
got was a ten foot wooden platform with a rope 
around, like a boxing ring; one spotlight, two empty 
whiskey glasses, seme bar stools, one stout German 
male quartette without make-up and Fraulein Lotte 
Lenja in a black tailor-made and pink satin slippers, 
as a fille de joie. Fratilein Lenja has an unimportant, 
unforgettable common voice (Continued on page 63) 


Music lovers in Paris are hearing the first auditions 


of half the important living European composers 
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THE ARTS IN NEW YOR 


BY LOUIS KALONYME 


There is a precise substance in “Beivédére,” Jean 
Lureat’s abstraction of terrace, boat and water; a 
French watering-place gaiety is combined with the 
wistfulness celebrated by Marcel Proust in his memo- 


ries of Balbee from “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu” 


In Noguchi’s head of Angna Enters he is beginning 
to show authority, not so much a lightmess as a clas- 
sic impression of a face which is a mask, in which 
Noguchi has caught that intense sensibility, tragic 
and comic, that sparkles in Angna Enters’ theatre 


“Belvédére,” by Jean 
Lureat. Shown at the 


Valentine Galleries 


““Angna Enters,” sculp- 
tured by Noguchi, 


Reinhardt Galleries 








The French and American arts of life as celebrated 


by Matisse. Picasso & Co., and also Thomas Benton 


JUST now the phrase goes: “fifty million Frenchmen can’t be 

right!”’ But this phrase applies only to international finance. 
The best French_painting just can not be wrong, as five of Fifth 
Avenue’s art halls demonstrated right into the New Year. Even 
when the French are saying nothing™in paint they say it well. 
Whether “modern” as Matisse or “old-fashioned” as Watteau 
they are always saying something recognizable as “French.” 
In that characteristic something is concentrated the essence of 
the endless French preoccupation with the good physical life, 


and what persuasive hedonists the French are, especially mine 
host Matisse. Nothing could more emphasize the spiritual 
chasm which separates that tangible physical world from our 
own American pioneer one in, say, the new murals by 
Thomas Benton at the Whitney Museum of American Art. 
That chasm almost explains the French default. 

Of the French it never has been possible to say “Easy come, 
easy go.” They are a people whose character is concentrated 
in the possession and reasonable enjoyment of things—land, 
food, love, the physical arts of life—and how they hold on to 
them! This character is reflected in French painting, whether 
in Matisse or in Chardin, whose paintings the young Matisse 
copied. Beginning no further back than Delacroix—although 
we could with equal point have begun with the romantic 18th 
Century drawings of Watteau and Boucher and Fragonard at 
the Brummer Galleries—and continuing down through Cour- 





bet, Ingres, and Constantin Guys, the last represented in a 
Kraushaar Galleries’ collection, and Degas, Renoir, Manet, 
Lautrec, Sisley, Seurat, Max Jacob and Odilon Rédon, at the 
Jacques Seligman Galleries, there is a definite French tradi- 
tion in this vein alone. 

The fact that there have been semi-mystical divagations like 
those of Odilon Rédon, Puvis de Chavannes, Max Jacob, and 
Rouault does not affect the general strain. They are what biolo- 
gists charmingly refer to as sports, in the sense that Edgar 
Allan Poe is a sport in American literature. Nor is the 
argument that many contemporary French artists actually are 
Spanish, Italian, Russian, Dutch, and Japanese to the point. 
(It could be argued that many American artists are Russian, 
French, Japanese, or Norwegian.) These Continental artists 
work in what may be recognizably termed the French tradi- 
tion, even when they are sniffing around the studios of the 
African (and other) savages—the “primitive art” caravans 
from France (and America) now burrowing for Truth and 


“Portrait of Marguerite,” Prud’hon 


Water color by Constantin Guys 


Light in Mexican and Indian cosmic souls, having sucked 
Africa dry, and exhausted the thirst of the Western world for 
this now stale art drink. 

If then we bear in mind this French preoccupation with the 
good physical life, this painting typified by Matisse, Lurgat, 
Bracque, Derain, Dufy, and even the classic Picasso (at the 
Valentine Galleries) becomes doubly enjoyable. You can al- 
most taste the pinks out of Persia in Matisse’s reclining Oda- 
lisques—since you can not taste the Odalisques, for even 
painting has its limitations. His “La Tasse de Café” painting 
of an Oriental land’s celebration of its precious coffee mo- 
ment as between maid and mistress is, at first glimpse, so 
casual as to seem unfinished. A second look discloses as thor- 
ough a virtuosic composition of color and design with style 
as it is impossible to see anywhere today, save in the heroic 
oils and water colors of John Marin. (Continued on page 58) 





PHOTO BY PETER A. JULEY 


In “Portrait of Marguerite” by Pierre Paul 
Prud@’hon (1758-1823) at the Seligman 
Galleries we see the Prud’hon who was oc- 
cupied with the ideal feminine. It was in 


this pasture that Prud’hon’s art best flowered 


Constantin Guys’ ladies were to him an 
endless and irresistible source of wonder. 
Their tiny feet, their overflowing bodices, 
their long legs, never without reassuring 
curves, their eyes sparkling and so innocent 
with amorous knowledge, ever remain en- 


ticingly feminine. Kraushaar Galleries 
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OF THE NEWEST MONOGRAMS IS DEFINITELY MODERN 


The “Montreux” pattern with the bold square monogram is 
shown in tan with black, or it may be had with green, orchid, 
blue or peach bands. Mosse. The tile-bordered set at the right, 
with the towel initialed, is in shaded blocks of beige, or in 
pastel colorings. This comes with the linen guest towel, as 
well as the larger towel matching the chenille mat, bath 
towels and face cloths. B. Altman. In the center is a set striped 
in red, white and blue, with the monogram worked in tricolor. 


Léron. The two-tone set below it has an elongated monogram, 
> t—) ] 


and comes in two shades of mauve and other colors. This set 
includes six towels, a mat and six face cloths. Maison de 
Linge. The set at the left has a border of écru and black 
stripes, or comes in two-toned green, blue, lavender, peach 
or pink. To supplement the bath set of two towels, two face 
cloths and a mat, there are matching linen guest and face 
towels. James McCutcheon. The monograms, throughout, 
have been especially designed to add an irresistible touch cf 
individual in character 


smartness and are distinctly 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 


NEW BED LINENS, AND SILKS FOR TRAVELING 


The tailored hand-embroidered sheet, the embroidery and fil 
tiré sheet and case, and the square embroidered pillow are from 
Grande Maison de Blanc. Bed linen sprigged with roses; peach 
linen sheet and case with point de Paris, and ruffled white linen 
pillow, Léron. The embroidered case at the extreme left center 
is pale yellow and has a sheet to match. B. Altman. The batisie 
pillow is peach, and at the extreme right is a peach bead-em- 
broidered percale sheet and one of peach linen appliquéd in 
white. Maison de Linge. The dot-embroidered and scallop-edged 
Irish linen is McGibbon’s. Pastel ribbon tie-bands come from 
The Closet Shop. The box contains a set of sheets and cases for 


an invalid in white linen. These are from James McCutcheon 


aveling set enclosed in brown moire case, lined with peac 
Traveling set ] 1 b ] 1 tl h 
satin. It includes a brown lamb’s wool comforter lined with 
peach; a pillow, and peach crépe de Chine sheets and pillow 


cases. Extra colored linen sheets are available. Carlin Comforts 
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Observations of an Amateur Gardener 
BY GAY YOUNG 


IN these vexing times Radio City must look 

back a little wistfully on the calm agricul- 
tural days when it.was only a botanical garden, 
with no one saying unkind things about it. Back 
in 1830, Dr. David Hosack had a very tidy hor- 
ticultural project under way on the spot where 
Radio City now stands. It was one of the oldest 
botanical gardéns in this country; the very old- 
est was started in Philadelphia two hundred 
years ago. The most ancient botanical garden 
in the world is in Italy, and the second oldest 
is at Oxford. Back in the times when there was 
an herb fer every ailment, no self-respecting 
medical college was considered complete with- 
out a botanical garden as one of the major di- 
visions of its laboratory equipment. | 


THE blossoms of cocoanut trees are de- 

cidedly not the type of thing one would | 
scatter about the house as gentle bits of dec- 
oration. I saw the unveiling of one of the co- 


Orchids lend themselves to dramatic arrange- 
ment; their intricate color patterns call for 


special types of containers, simple in line 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DR. PAUL WOLFF 





coanut blooms Kottmiller’s have been showing in their 
shop windows recently. The bud is three or four feet 
long, and after it is slit the waxy yellow flower inside 
slowly expands into what looks something, but not very 
much, like a very huge perverted ear of corn suddenly 
gone wild. People strolling along Madison Avenue came 
upon the window display when probably they were 
thinking of anything in the world but cocoanut blossoms; 
they were a little alarmed, and rightly, for the huge 
bloom looks like neither fruit nor flower. It just bursts 
forth in a mysterious waxy mass which looks as if it 
might begin spreading around maliciously any minute. 


THERE may be those who take a tut-tuttish attitude 

toward the movement which is afoot to select a 
national tree. Not I. We are a big country now, and it 
really is high time we had all these matters settled, and 
turned our national mind to higher things. “Fancy our 
not having a national tree!”’ the Life Conservation So- 
ciety thought guiltily a few months ago. It got busy. 
California suggested the giant redwood. Mrs. Charles 
Cyrus Marshall, president of the Society which is cham- 
pioning the tree movement, countered by suggesting 
almost anything but the redwood. She wants to be fair, 
and hints that redwoods are more Californian than na- 
tional. Among the trees suggested as appropriate because 
they are native here, and here alone, are American elm, 
black walnut, Shagbark hickory, tulip tree, sweet gum, 
honey locust, beech, birch and the pine. Balloting for the 
national tree is to be carried on in schools and other 
organizations until January, 1934. When its time is not 
too taken up with trees and things, the Life Conservation 
Society conducts poetry contests; in last year’s crop were 
seventeen hundred poems on George Washington alone. 


A leaf and a single anemoneae from a German garden 


make an arresting composition in this clear glass bowl. 


Its studied simplicity suggests Japanese arrangement 
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IT TAKES about half a century of waiting and con- 

siderable cross-pollination to get an original hybrid 
orchid into form so that it can compete for gold medals 
with self-assurance. George E. Baldwin spent forty years 
bringing his cattleya, which was the sensation of the 
flower show last fall, to its rose and gold perfection. 
The keen sport of orchid-originating is complicated a 
little by the fact that every time you want to breed out 
a little floppiness of petals or breed in a little rose or 
yellow, you have to stand around twiddling your thumbs 
seven years before you discover which “parental char- 
acteristics the temperamental seedling is going to ex- 
press. Infant orchids are bottle-raised; the seeds are 
planted on a special kind of gelatin inside a flask, and 
grow happily there for a year. I visited Mr. Baldwin’s 
Mamaroneck place the other day, and saw there more 
than enough of these bottled seedlings to repopulate his 
huge hillside orchid house, which holds twenty thou- 
sand adult orchid plants, and reminds one vaguely of 
an agricultural Yankee Stadium. 


A PROFESSIONAL gardeners’ course, patterned after 

the Kew system of horticulture, was started a few 
months ago by the New York Botanical Garden and 
the Horticultural Society of New York, and has been 
so popular that another division of the course is being 
started for non-professional people. It meets on Mon- 
day afternoons at the Horticultural Society offices. 


A DISPLAY of orchids is being held in connection with 

the exhibition of photographs of beautiful New York 
women which is current at Bergdorf Goodman’s during 
January and early February. The orchids are some of 
the loveliest ones from Robert Jewell’s greenhouses. 


Flower stems play an important part in effective arrange- 
ment. The vivid, bird-like cyclamen bloom seems to flut- 


ter at the end of a long stem which is a part of its grace 
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work of Miss Hutchinson—and the 
whole company. 
BIOGRAPHY 


It is rare that the stage gives us 
a vital, spontaneously compelling 
character that makes of life a con- 
tinuous comedy because of the in- 
nate detachment of that character 
from its own unconventional codes 
and because of its cosmic light- 
heartedness. I do as I please, hee 
fore I laugh, might have been the 
motto of Marion Froude, the central 
character in S. N. Behrman’s 
“Biography,” a festal farce (almost) 
of the American scene. It was the 
second Guild show of the season and 
it scored a triumph all around. 

In the creation of Marion Froude, 
the New York artist, born in Ten- 
nessee and nurtured in the great bo- 
hemian world where sex affairs are 
merely pleasant incidents in life, 
like fine dinners, Mr. Behrman must 
have had Ina Claire in mind. Never 
has a part fitted an actress better. 
Miss Claire fairly glows with intelli- 
gence, radiant charm and the lighter 
side of Old World sophistication. 
She brings these gifts to the inter- 
pretation of the role of Marion 
Froude and makes of her the whole 
show, the one worth-while thing in 
this otherwise brittle play, the one 
memorable, authentic portrait in 
Mr. Behrman’s three plays. 

Marion’s delightfully satiric treat- 
ment of her first affair, now returned 
to her as a candidate for Senator 
from Tennessee, a typical stuffed 
shirt and a sentimental pudding- 
lnead (played finely by Jay Fassett), 
and her mocking treatment of his 
prospective father-in-law, another 
stuffed shirt, a newspaper proprietor, 
must be seen, and not described, to 
get the essential flavor of Ina 
Claire’s comic art. She digs under 
the superficies of character. 

Marion, you see, is going to write 
—at the instance of a magazine 
editor—an autobiography. The 
stuffed shirts are in a panic. The 
comic situations pivot around their 
attempts to get Marion to give up the 
series of articles. Marion’s innocence 
and insouciance in this matter are 
as enticing as her satiric prods. She 
cares nothing about the opinion of 
the world—and such men and wo- 
men hold the whip hand. 

The one weak spot in “Biography” 
is the Richard Kurt, 


always 


character of 


the magazine editor. He is a rabid 
idealist, a sullen, morose exposer 
of shams who leaves a $2,000 check 
on the piano as an advance fee. | 
have never met such editors. 
LUCRECE 

In “Lucrece,” a play translated by 
Thornton Wilder from the French 
of André Obey (with incidental mu- 
sic by Deems Taylor and incidental 
soliloquies from the majestically 
beautiful “The Rape of Lucrece” of 
Shakespeare), the first thing to be 
spoken of is the superb work of 
Kat! Il as the young Ro- 
man matron. 

Katharine Cornell, grave and ex- 


otic in her type of beauty, achieved 


Broadway Up to Date 


(Continued from page 46) 


as Lucrece a simplicity, a natural- 
ness, a subtle suggestiveness of act- 
ing that put her among the foremost 
serious actresses of our time. 

As the good wife waiting at home 
like Penelope, as the victim of Tar- 
quin in her bed in the dead of night, 
or as the woman in black who dies on 
the stage, she wove a spell over her 
audience that came from the secret 
of all psychic power—restraint. 

The play itself is old-fashioned 
melodrama. Today, the death of Lu- 
crece, the over-emphasis on chastity 
and the bombastic roars of husband 
and friends for vengeance are almost 
incomprehensible. Our sex-psychol- 
ogy has changed. No doubt the sui- 
cide of a violated wife was a good 
old Roman custom. Today we have 
Freud & Company. Taking away 
the occasional Shakespeare and the 
superb settings of Robert Edmond 
Jones there is left an old ten-twenty- 
thirty-shocker—no more. 


HONEYMOON 

Infidelity as a cure for marital 
troubles is the ultra-modern theme of 
Samuel Chotzinofi’s and George 
Backer’s “Honeymoon.” In spite of 
the fact that the capable Katherine 
Alexander, the humorous Thomas 
Mitchell, the snappy Rachel Hartzell 
and the competent Ross Alexander 
adorn the chief roles, the play, main- 
ly because of a talky and reiterative 
first act, doesn’t come off as ii should. 

There are two sets of couples, Mrs. 
Leslie Taylor and Bob Taylor, di- 
vorced, and the Chapmans, only a 
week married, who are already look- 
ing around elsewhere for extra neck- 
ing. To complicate matters, Tom 


Josephine Hutchinson : 





Taylor wants Leslie to re-marry him. 
So you see, everybody wants what 
she and he haven’t got, which is the 
human-all-too-human way of the 
world. So after a general round of 
infidelities in which no one takes any 
one seriously, in spite of Miss Alex- 
ander’s old-fashioned weeping and a 
pistol shot, all comes out hunky- 
dorey before the final curtain. The 
play hasn’t enough body to carry the 
weighty idea—or vice versa. 

Joseph Spurin-Calleia was an odd 
and delightful butler. 
WALK A LITTLE FASTER 

This musical comedy ought to 
obey the title—it ought to scram, as 
they say in the movies. But it doesn’t. 

Beatrice Lillie, that clean-cut lady 
clown, whose artistry is all subtle 
suggestion and gesture, walks away 
with the show. She is grotesque in 
“The Scamp of the Campus,” ap- 
pearing in an old-fashioned shirt- 
waist, flaring sleeves and a straw hat 
of the Taft Dynasty. She has some 
good lines in this skit and they are 
shot out of her metallic mouth like 
frappéd vitriol. Then she is Frisco 
Fanny, up Yukon way. Here she 
gives an example of her caricatural 
qualities in a whisky parlor. With 
Bobby Clark she does an amusing 
caricature of Tamara Geva, while 
the wild, eye-rolling Bobby spoofs 
Clifton Webb, the dancer with the 
manicured form. 

GAY DIVORCE 
Behold the names who helped to 


~ 


roll Gay Divorce into shape: Cole 
Porter, Dwight ‘Taylor, Kenneth 
Webb, Samuel MHoffenstein, Carl 


Randall, Jo Mielziner and Raymond 


— *, 
‘> 


is ““Alice” at the Civic Repertory Theatre 


atl 















































Sovey. And among the players a 
dancers we have Fred Astaire, | 
Starbuck, Claire Luce, Luella | 
Eric Blore and G. P. Huntley, 

But the play, although it po 
some smart Park Avenue diak 
is old-fashioned and moved 
an inch. There is a hotel room, a 
a corespondent and all the oth 
Woods contraptions of twenty 
ago, when the world was some 
unsophisticated and mustache 
was fashionable. 

Fred Astaire was equally cley 
actor and dancer but one 
the gay Adele. Claire Luce, 
taire’s new partner, is dazzli 
effulgent. Cole Porter’s tunes 
lyrics and Hoffenstein’s lines 
charm and often brilliance a 
ella Gear and Eric Blore rea 
tertain—the best musical comet 
far this season. 
TAKE A CHANCE 

The thing you will most likel 
member in Schwab & De Sily 
sical comedy, “Take a Chan 
Ethel Merman’s “Eadie W. 
Lady.” It is done in the ge 
what is slyly known as the 
nineties.” This song is the elegy 
a roguish wanton “who has pass 
away—and she “had class with 
capital K,” did this Eadie. | 

The story is as bad as the music. 
excepting the Eadie song. But a 
the raciness of the humor that say 
“Take a Chance.” The Throckm 
ton settings were properly in t 
key of nonsense. 
PUPPET PLAYS 

Is it the Depression or the growi 
belief that old Spinoza was rig 
when he said all mankind was 
marionette show that has caused: 
renascence of puppetry? 

Vittorio Podrecca’s Teatro dei F 
coli, the most famous and long 
established puppet-show in ~ 
world, certainly gives us an ast 
ishing performance. Almost eye 
thing you can think of is burlesqu 
by these gaudily tricked-out doll: 
a bullfight, singing, variety sho’ 
solo piano players (the latter 
roariously amusing), circus-a’ 
dancing bears; everything, inde 
except ‘the income-tax blank. (So. 
things are too tragic for the dom 
of Momus.) The ‘best acts, were, 
my liking, the Josephine Baker « 
the Chinese acrobatic acts. It isa 
worth the seeing. 

The Yale Puppeteers have 
sconced themselves in a delig 
little theatre at 34 West ‘46t 
and are producing some hu 
fantasies with good music and 
tiful-costuming. Two of their 
are “The Pie-Eyed Piper” and “Ui 
Tom’s Hebben,” both done up 
date. The boys from Yale Univer 
who run this show are certainly | 
ing a lot of fun, and the public 
plenty of good laughs out of t 
plays. There is a number by * 
Hayden Trio” in wigs and red k 
breeches that delights the har | 
heart. The rat ballet. dancers, and 
natty “chocolate” chorus tricked 
in green are sophisticated and cat 
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CADILLAC 


FOUR HUNDRED 


n the Cadillac V-16, General Motors and 
he Cadillac Motor Car Company have 
iven to the world the most unusual 
notor car yet produced. Not only was it 
he very first of the modern multi-cylinder 
reations—but it remains to this day the 
upreme medium of personal transpor- 
ation. Both in its conception and its 
xecution, it is one of the truly distinc- 
ive possessions that anyone can acquire. 

. . Naturally, such a car can never 
e destined for more than a relatively 
sw, because of the very ideal involved 
2 its manufacture. Yet the requirements 
f these few are extremely definite, and 
© is Cadillac’s conviction that a car 


hould always be built to their purpose. 


wilt be timiled Ae 


custom Cull lo order 


... In keeping with this conviction, 
Cadillac here and now pledges itself to 
the continued production of such a car, 
and invites the public to look to Cadillac, 
year after year, for the finest available 
automotive creation. ... For 1933, Cadil- 
lac promises to build for this discrimi- 
nating clientele the sum of four hundred 
automobiles. They will be built on an 
improved 16-cylinder chassis, which will 
reach even greater heights of perform- 
ance and mechanical excellence than 
in the past; and under no circumstances 
will more than the four hundred cars be 
made available within the year. All of 
these cars will be Fleetwood creations. 


Each will be serially numbered—ranging 


, 
| 
: 
V- SIXTEEN 


CARS 


from “1” to “400” inclusive—and_ the 
owners name and the serial number will 
be engraved on a suitable plate and 
fixed to the car as an integral pari of 
its composition. . . . This, we believe. 
is the correct conception of a car like 
the Cadillac V-16, for it is decidedly 
a unique possession—and it is only 
proper 


produced will represent that final degree 


to make certain that each car 


of exclusiveness its owner has a right 
to expect. ... Cadillac is now prepared 
to accept and execute commissions for 
this unusual car. Interested persons are 


invited to talk with any Cadillae repre- 





sentative —who will arrange for complete 


information on any point in question. 


ee 


President, Cadillac Motor Car Company 
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The Arts in New York 
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PHOTO BY NICHOLAS MURAY 


“Aggression” by Thomas Benion. 
Museum of Modern Art 


The transitions of color in the 
browns and greens and blues, as 
juxtaposed by Matisse in his subtle 
scale, are superb. 

Superb is a good word to use of 
the Picasso paintings (also in this 
Valentine “Selection”) particularly 
of the gigantically featured young 
woman in the blue blouse. It is per- 
haps not so obviously agreeable as 
the Matisse painting, but the finality 
and skill, however cold, which only 
Picasso seems to possess with line 
so seduces itself into the contour 
of the almost elephantine face and 
the color of the hugely filled blue 
blouse that instead of a big girl you 
see an extra-human figure of poised 
and aristocratically self-contained 
amplitude. (This is a good place to 
say that both of these masters were 
represented by etchings typical of 
their drawing powers, Matisse natu- 
rally tending to the decorative in 
his illustrations for the poems of 
Stephen Mallarmé, at the Marie 
Harriman Galleries; and Picasso to 
the classic, 
usual best, in his illustrations for a 
Balzac story, at the Julien Levy 
Galleries.) The intellectual 
acuteness of Picasso is immediately 


though not up to his 


same 


in his architectural ab- 
Table.” I have 
been able to turn joyful handsprings 
before the 
of form 


recognizable 
straction “La never 
Picasso rearrangements 
believing that the non-rep- 
resentational abstraction was only a 
salutary interlude (now finished) in 
contemporary art history—but there 
is no doubt that Picasso is painting's 
intellectual leader of this veneration. 
[ have, for example, 
ferred the 


always pre- 


abstractions of Picasso’s 





sensitive co-worker Bracque because 
in them is a feel of tactile warmth. 
One could sit on Bracque’s tables 
and play his guitars and read his 
newspapers and eat his fruit. There 
is similar precise substance in the 
Lurcat abstraction of terrace, boat 
and water, that French watering- 
place gaiety sown with sad wistful- 
ness as celebrated by Marcel Proust 
in his memories of Balbec. A similar 
world, gayer and almost childishly 
enchanting is mirrored in_ the 
sportive Raoul Dufy. 

But no world could be more en- 
chanting than the departed Second 
Empire one which moves in the deli- 
cate wash drawings (at the Krau- 
shaar Galleries) by Constantin 
Guys, man of the world, war cor- 
respondent, and, last of all, artist. 
Guys was not perhaps a great figure 
in a world which boasted—only 
their world didn’t boast of as much 
as jeer them—Manet, Renoir and 
Degas. He himself grew infuriated 
if spoken of as a painter at all. It 
was not modesty, it was a question 
of social position. Thackeray lost his 
friendship because he wrote of Guys 
by name in praising his war sketches 
in the “Illustrated London News”— 
many of which the Kraushaar Gal- 
leries recently acquired—for Guys 
also had a passion for anonymity, 
few of his works being signed. Even 
Baudelaire dared only to write of 
him as “C. G.,” in his essay. Guys 
preferred to be known as a man of 
the world, to be taken for an En- 
glish gentleman—the French haut 
monde always have shared with 
Americans this Henry Jamesian wish 
to be mistaken for English gentry 
—and a ladies’ man. That he did 
his share by the ladies is illustrated 
by the fact that at the youthful age 
of eighty he was run over while 
leaving a ball by one of those thin- 
wheeled victorias (usually contained 
of two highly desirable ladies) only 
he could paint with those dazzlingly 
tender strokes of his. If living today 
he undoubtedly would be drawing 
for “The New Yorker.” (Peter 
Arno, in reduced scale of course, has 
made himself one of Guys’ heirs.) 
The Guys’ ladies (incidentally, both 
his and Mr. Arno’s men have in 
common an unmistakable appear- 
ance of strange superfluity and ab- 
surdity) knew and promised less 
than Mr. Arno’s; they were not 
“sophisticated,” but they never for- 
got they were made for men. Guys 
never could forget it either. It was 
to him endless and _ irresistible 
Their tiny feet 
and their overflowing bodices, ten- 
tatively laced; their 
never 
re assuring curve howe ver 


source of wonder. 


long (race- 
without the 
, draped by 
only seemingly impregnable moun- 
tains of lavender silk and yellow lace 
and strangely unprotecting of those 
frilly crinolines which so indecisive- 
ly shield the white stockings chastely 
(but so visibly) drawn; and their 
small white Empire faces, as from a 
great height, masking, shall we say, 
domestic infelicities behind fashion- 


horseish ) legs, 


able languors and _ indifferences, 
framed by glistening chignons, their 
eyes sparkling and so innocent with 
amorous knowledge, they seem un- 
real to our rectangular day, yet 
they remain enticingly feminine. 
Physical time never will ravage the 
beauty—however multiple their dis- 
sipations and depravities—of these 
svelte, lascivious fillies. | Guys 
stopped time in the rococo halls of 
Eugénie and her Napoleon. He 
was no critic. The satire, the mor- 
dancy, the probing eye of  Lautrec, 
or the brilliant and searing carica- 
tures of Daumier are not to be found 
here. Guys saw his twilight heroines 
as they saw themselves, as they 


wanted men to see them, as men- 


saw them—at least as the man who 
was Guys saw them. It is saddening 
to remember that we young hard 
and unsentimental men must be mod- 
ern and unromantic, and that the 
figure of a woman must be a suc- 
cession of right angles, and that we 
must face the facts of life at left 
angles. 

Some of our American sculptors, 
though, are remembering that Eve 
had curves, especially our finest one, 
Gaston Lachaise, and perhaps in 
over-multiplicity, William Zorach. 
(Mr. Zorach, in this connection, had 
paid to him the priceless compliment 
of being unappreciated by “Roxy,” 
of Radio City, who removed the 
Zorach nude “Dancing Figure” 
from the sacred precincts of his 
vaudeville temple. Mr. Roxy’s 
talents as a connoisseur were 
publicly unknown until that mo- 
ment.) Along with these older 
sculptors in celebration of Eve is 
the increasingly interesting work of 
the Japanese-American, Isamu No- 
guchi, whose most recent sculptures 
and drawings were exhibited at the 
Reinhardt Galleries. Mr. Noguchi’s 
work is still reminiscent of Brancusi, 
especially in the three symbolical 
figures based upon feminine con- 
tours, and of Epstein in at least one 
of his heads. But he is beginning 
to show his own authority, especial- 
ly with the head of Angna Enters, 
whose most recent New York per- 
formance disclosed a further ampli- 
fication of an unparalleled and 
prolific genius in the theatre arts. 
Mr. Noguchi’s head of Miss Enters 
is not a likeness but an almost clas- 
sic impression of a face which is 
a mask. It is a portrait almost of 
two persons, with the mask pre- 
dominant. In that mask Mr. Noguchi 
has caught that intense sensibility, 
both tragic and comic, which 
sparkles in Angna Enters’ theatre. 
The expression is of that fresh in- 
quiring vitality which so excites us 
in the theatre masks of the archaic 
Greek world. His drawings are in- 
teresting but still too formative. 

We return io God’s country 
(American style) with Thomas Ben- 
ton’s new murals, concerned with 
his and the popular version of “The 
Arts of Life” in the Union, as ex- 
hibited in the reading room of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art 
for which they were commissioned. 
The arts of life which Mr. Benton 
records have to do with the native 
pastimes of the “spirituals” South 
and the wild and woolly West, 
















































horse- -busting, crap-shooting, Lord 
Day activities; and the City.arts ¢ 0} 
lipsticking, dancehall and movie 
speakeasy praying, gun-jousting 
comic strip humors. Mr. Benton 
list is quite comprehensive, and 
subject matter is undeniably surf, 
American, pioneer-style, although 
these days similar records could 
made of any European country 
a few omissions and additions. 
report of these doings however j 
not especially original, and his co 
ment by now is a common tradition 
As literature, Mark Twain, 
dore Dreiser, Sherwood Anders 
Sinclair Lewis, and particularly 
L. Mencken have given us a f 
more objectified picture. Mr. 
ton’s murals or rather cartoons | 
illustrations of their findings, 
without real bite or variety. The cari 
cature is limited in the sense fl 
the individuals in these murals al 
have similar features, and even 
America that is not true. The 
man, and the Indian and the Ne 
and the city gals all have the 
expression, and even as symbol 
that is excessive. There is no doub 
that Mr. Benton is our best m 
decorator, and it is inexcusab 
that an old hat English Roya 
Academician muralist should ha 
been commissioned by the art cor 
noisseurs of Radio City when Ber 
ton was available. I must howeve 
confess myself unaffected by Mi 
Benton’s vision of America. Th 
color is hard and unenticing. Neyer 
theless, these murals are so in 
measurably superior to the somewh¢ 
similar ones in that strange culture 
nest called the New School for Si 
cial Research that one may reasor 
ably hope for style, beauty and wi 
as well as vitality, from this vite 
and significant American artist. 
Other outstanding exhibitions 
the month were those of the old Eng 
‘| 
| 








lish sporting prints at the Knoedle 
Galleries, which probably has the be! 
private print collection of all perioc 
in the country; the very represent’ 
tive collection of the American pri 
makers at the Downtown Galleries 
and the American folk art exhib 
tions at the Modern Museum of A} 
and the John Becker Galleries r 
spectively. If not taken too serious 
these folk art shows are amusing’ 
naive, with an occasional flow 
piece which is quite beautiful. 

What sounds like an extreme) 
comprehensive selection of 300 pain 
ings, representative of all Wester 
art periods beginning with the prim 
tives and inclusive of the Americ 
art period as represented by the la 
Robert Henri, is now being e 
hibited in the two new large “ade. 
tions to the Toledo (Ohio) Museu | 
of Art. On January 10th and I 
thirty-six galleries of this enlargt 
museum opened with this exhibit 
in which were represented nearly ¢ 
the great names of art’s past, swt) 
as Holbein, Cranach, Hals, Rei 
brandt, De Hoogh, Velasquez, Goy 
Tiepolo, Gainsborough, Reynolc 
Constable, Hogarth, Manet, Deg! 
and Morisot. American art is rep! | 
sented among many others by Stua 
Whistler, Sargent, Ralph Blakeloc 
Robert Henri, Winslow Homer, a! 
Albert Pinkham Ryder. 
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GENUINE FRENCH FURNITURE 
NOW COSTS NO MORE 
THAN DOMESTIC COPIES 


W rite for information. 


NEW YORK—320 East 47th St. (Between 1st & 2nd Aves.) 





CH ICAGO—660 Cass St. LOS ANGELES—207 North Vermont Ave. 


Cae = 
CIMPoRTERS & MAKERS) OF FINE. {Fu ¢ FURNITURES 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Country Places 
Backyard Gardens 
Roof Gardens 
Apartment Court-Y ards 


PRORGE F. PENTECOST, L.A. 
410 East 57 WI-2-4647 

















Roman OE 
CAVIAR 





Ir always pays to buy the best. That is 
why Romanoff CAVIAR is the choice through- 
out the world of those who know. 


May we send you, with our compliments, 
a beautifully illustrated booklet of delicious 


_Yiww Romanoff recipes. 


1 ie). 9.\ (0) 33 ROMANOFF CAVIAR COMPANY 
CAVIAR 247 Park Avenue, New York 
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You can always see someone who 1s famous 


Someone who is remarkably prett) 


Someone you know 
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EDDY DUCHIN 
and his Central Park Casino Orchestra 
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For many generations Wedgwood has been 
supplying the finest tableware to the 
crowned heads and aristocracy of Europe. 
» + v Queensware, an exclusive product of 
the Wedgwood Potteries, has enjoyed an 
ever-growing popularity since it was per- 
fected by Josiah Wedgwood in 1761. ¥ ¥ + 
The two 


shown are to be found in the leading shops 


attractive Queensware patterns 


in open stock. 


Upon request we shall be pleased to send 
you a copy of our illustrated booklet. 


Josiah Wedquosd & Sons, jc 


oF AME RICH 


Mark on China 160 FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 


Northwest corner of 2let Street 


Mark on 
Jasper, Basalt, 





WHOLESALE ONLY 





Queen's Ware, Etc. 





WEDG@WwOOD Potteries: Ewuria, Stoke-on-Trent, England WEDGWOOD 
mm ee et ee ee es et — 
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“Tl Meet You at the Hangar” 


(Continued from page Go) 


afternoon’s drive, but now are long 
winding crystal rivers? Or over riv- 
ers that are thin necklaces of blue 
diamonds lying in a serpentine fash- 
ion among the fields? Have you ever 
flown over cities that look so small 
you know that nothing matters, and 
everything is truly relative? Have 
you ever seen a mountain rise up to 
meet you with its million trees and 
suddenly find that it is only one 
smooth tuft of evergreen all round 
and no trunks? Have you ever really 
seen the stars? Have you ever—but 
if you fly, you have. 


“Exactly thirty-five minutes and 


three seconds, from coast to coast!” 
I crowed when I landed the air- 
plane on Ellen’s private landing 
field. “We have covered sixty-two 
and a half miles.” 

We surveyed the field to get our 
bearings; the main house was about 
five minutes away. ‘Twenty-four 
planes stood in various positions. 

From the young man, a very weak 
“Did all those planes come down 
here today?” 

“Bless you, yes,” I answered kind- 
ly, “everybody flies.” I was in a mel- 
low mood. “See all those planes,” I 
gestured widely, “I'll take you on for 
a dry Martini that half of the pilots 
are women, and, that they flew here 
all alone.” 

We found Ellen and her guests 
gathered around a great fire. You 
would never have dreamed that all 
those gay young men and charming 
young women had flown from points 
north, east, south and west—twenty 
or a hundred miles. Not a flying suit 
in sight, not one pair of goggles, 
but woolly tweeds and tailored after- 
noon gowns masquerading as fly- 
ing sults. 

We had a leisurely tea and took 
off for home at sunset. Twenty-four 
propellers gleaming in the dusky red 
glow of the setting sun; twenty-four 
planes taking off into the purple hori- 
zon. “Contact!” we sang out together. 
And we were off to dine, some of us 
in Philadelphia, others in Connecti- 
cut; I was returning to dinner in 
New York. 

The lapsed number of hours that I 
had spent in traveling was one hour 
and twenty minutes for one hundred 
thirty-five miles. 

So what? you ask. So what, in- 
deed. 

That is but one exposition in the 
singular case, and I am not the only 
fortunate who is bound by that en- 
chanting spell whose sounds are the 
putt-putt of an airplane engine or 
the clear whistle of the wind through 
the struts. Even the mud of an air- 
plane field is different. There are 
more than 15,000 private pilots in 
this country and some 3,000 privately 
owned planes. So consider a moment 
the gracious hostess who invites you 
to “dinner at eight” and that smart 
bachelor who has you in for cock- 
tails. More than likely they have 
spent the afternoon in the airplane. 
Your hostess will be her charming 
self, your bachelor casual as ever; 
one will have spent some lovely mo- 
ments in the pursuit of the little 
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round ball and the other chasing’ 
rainbows at the end of a horsemen’s f 
trail. But both your hostess and your at 
bachelor will have escaped the state's 


come from other cities, meee thelnh 
own planes. 
As a matter of fact, most of the 


port. Other clever people with i imag. | 


patches et al. into private landing | 
fields. Elliott White Springs has a 
nice field adjoining his home at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Mrs, 
Frederick Ames of Boston, the du- 
Ponts of Wilmington, Colonel Charles 
Lindbergh of Princeton, and Colonel | 
Deeds of Cleveland have some of | 
the more spectacular landing fields: | 
Consequently, with everyone cater- 
ing to our whims, week-ending fiye | 
hundred miles from home is begin- 
ning to be as casual as you please. | 
Why not, we say, go down to see the | | 
tulip trees blooming in the Carolinas | 
or the wild ducks” cackling in Vir- 
ginia. So we pack our golf sticks and | 
our guns practically every week-end | 
cece the shooting season. 

Those of us who like to stay with- 
in calling distance of the stock 
market can nevertheless still ride to 
hounds with the joviality of the 
squires of old, play golf with the 
sureness of Bobby Jones and shoot — 
with an eagle eye, because we air- 
plane. And those who live in the — 
country go on shopping trips with 
peaceful hearts. We have discovered | 
that we not only get to places more — 
quickly but we need not worry about 
making trains. Besides, we are hay- | 
ing a swell time with this flying. And © 
we often wonder if this isn’t the nears 
est we will ever get to Heaven. 

If you have a plane, the world is 
yours to conquer. No Marco Polo, 
even I dare not dispute Mr. Polo’s 
spirit, ever went out to discover new 
lands with a greater zest and a more 
adventurous spirit than we do as we 
give our plane the “gun” and point 
her nose to the horizon. It’s fun to 
fly. Have you ever heard of a treas- 
ure hunt? Of course. But try one 
some day via air—and_ seaplane 
cruises and amateur pilot contests 
and air meets. That, however, is an- 
other story. 

“Ill meet you at the hangar” is 
not an idle threat on the part Y of the 
smart young set. And not all so 
young, either. There is a merry tale. 
about Colonel Holland Duel who 
acquired his wings at the age of fifty. 
Now he flies to his golf date with 
his wife sitting at the dual control. 
Neither is it echoed only by the 
chosen few, but by all of us who 
haven't time to clutter up our days 
with hours along dusty highways. 

Said a cautious young man of New 
England to me the oie evening, 
“Tye just bought a dual control, J VI, 
nice paint job, red fuselage and silver 
wings.” And as casually as he might 


ask for a match. Happy Landing! 


Come to Breakfast at Twelve 


mn is the main thing. If there is a 
isician among the guests—and 
ere usually is—the party spreads 
elf out into the apartment of Mr. 
pollcott’s next door neighbor, Alice 
ier Miller, who supplies the piano. 
For our newest form of American 
fertaining, most hosts are taking 
» English breakfast as a pattern— 
» buffet type of thing, with chafing 
hes on a sideboard, coffee in a 
rcolator or, preferably, in a family 
2 if such grandeur can be pro- 
eed. Surrounding it are plates, 
ps, implements and napkins in 
es, ready for self-service. Out in 
inceton, the Sunday breakfasts 
ganized by Dr. Charles Browne 
low the English tradition. The 
rties are held in the Gun Club 
ere the long sideboard groans 
h such luscious British specialties 
stewed kidneys and haddock. But 
re are plenty of American touches 
these breakfasts. For those who 
ve nostalgia for New England, 
re are codfish cakes. For Phila- 
lphians who happen to be in the 
rty. there is scrapple, and a fea- 
e of these Gun Club affairs is 
all bar-sausages specially made. 
James Reynolds, the artist and 
‘nic painter, is another bachelor 
ose entertaining very often takes 
» form of Sunday breakfasts— 
n this winter when he is working 
hts, collaborating with Robert 
mond Jones on some of the Radio 
ty projects. Mr. Reynolds reverts 
his English upbringing and goes 
‘y British for breakfast. His guests 
ve themselves from a sideboard 
ere hot containers hold mostly 
at dishes, such as chicken livers 
kidneys. But sometimes he goes 
for Southern things, like Chicken 
aryland with hot cornbread. He 
ims that one of the necessities of 
Sunday breakfast is a large assort- 
nt of jams, honeys, and marma- 
les to use with piping hot English 
ifins or Holland Rusks. 

Here are some of the recipes Mr. 
ynolds has inherited from the 
ok who was in his home during 


(Continued from page 31) 


his boyhood days in Engiand. Fin- 
nan Haddie: cut the Finnan Haddie 
into four parts and boil until tender 
in boiling water. Place on a flat dish 
and cover with thin, hot, creamed 
Garnish with red _ pepper. 
Kedgeree: take a cup full of flaked 
codfish and a cup full of rice, boiled 
separately—then stir together in a 
chafing dish with a beaten egg. Add 
a small quantity of cream and a dash 
of Worcestershire Sauce and plenty 
of pepper. Garnish with chopped 
hard boiled egg. Kippers: put kip- 
pers into a frying pan filled with hot 
water and let simmer for ten min- 
utes. Then drain and put into a chaf- 
ing dish with large pieces of butter. 

Last summer, the interesting col- 
ony around Westport, Connecticut, 
erew tired of too many Sunday cock- 
tail parties—so some of the men re- 
volted and started the breakfast idea. 
One host, Paul Hartley, has original 
ideas which make his parties so suc- 
cessful: in 


sauce. 





winter, he urges his 
guests to walk or ride horseback to 
his house. Here is the spicy po- 
tion Mr. Hartley proffers on winter 
mulled wine (vin 
rouge to which lemon peel and plen- 
ty of spices have been added and 
then made good and hot). This 
drink, planned to warm the cockles 
of your heart, is handed to the guests 
the moment they come indoors after 
their tramp through the crisp Con- 
necticut countryside. Breakfast is 
served at a long table placed in the 
living room instead of the dining 


mornings—hot 


room—because the open fireplace 
helps to cheer up the atmosphere (as 
well as contributing to that lazy 
feeling which follows breakfast). 
Sunday breakfast parties are gain- 
ine favor with middle-west bachelors 
also. At his country place near 
Cleveland, Leonard Hanna often has 
from neighboring 
drop into his very English house. 
Although his breakfasts are not of 
the  self-service-sideboard variety, 
Mr. Hanna’s table itself is set en- 
tirely with British trappings,—lustre 
china (huge coffee cups), bright col- 


estates 


people 


ored Irish linen table cloths, old 
English pepper mill and, predomi- 
nating, a Lazy Susan in the centre of 
the table. This old fashioned and 
most useful adjunct to a breakfast 
table holds four or five lustre jars 
filled with jams, marmalades, and 
honeys—all very British and all hail- 
ine from Fortnum & Mason. Mr. 
Hanna is very apt to have corned 
beef hash, following the same recipe 
so popular with his famous uncle, 
Mark Hanna. Other interesting 
things on his menu are: poached 
eggs on chicken hash, Irish bacon 
and grilled and, out of 
deference to my request when I am 
a visitor, grilled mushrooms with 


tomatoes 


bacon. 

Around Cleveland’s Chagrin Val- 
ley Hunt Club, there are lots of 
bachelors who entertain at break- 
fast when they come in after the 
hunts which start at 4:30. Many of 
these parties aren't given at the Club 
House itself. For instance, when 
Crispin Oglebay and his young cous- 
in, Courtney Burton, entertain a 
breakfast party, they have it served 
in the tack-room of the stable. It’s a 
most attractive picture and worthy 
of a Hollywood director. Logs 
crackle in the fireplace, a long table 
is covered with a checked cloth and 
set with china decorated in bright 
hunting scenes. They use those at- 
tractive English goblets in which 
miniature hunting figures are set in 
the stem. The tack-room walls are 
covered with saddles, bits, bridles, 
and crops—a perfect setting for the 
pink-coated guests. 

The host who would please every- 
one will serve a variety of breads. 
Swedish bread, toasted triscuits, and 
especially Holland Rusks. These are 
similar to English muffins, except 
that they are crisper and are much 
lighter. Being split and toasted be- 
fore they are packed in boxes, they 
can be used as a basis for such 
things as scrambled eges, creamed 
chipped beef, and chicken hash 
(and, by the way, the latter is grand 
when served on hot griddle cakes). 


Our Apartments Keep up with Us 


it these particular closets would 
nder to the Martha-complex in any 
us. For they have grand capacious 
elves, which will hold all those ob- 
lete magazines and newspapers we 
mply can’t throw away—not to 
sntion spare liquid refreshments, if 
'y. Besides that, they are a joy 
the eye, for inside they are painted 
| alluring sunshine yellow, which 
rmonizes weil with the parchment 
ade of the wall paper and the col- 
s in the draperies. The bedroom 
osets have been enlarged by a deft 
raightening of a wall here, the 
imination of an angle there. They 
€ equipped with built-in shoe racks 
id all the latest gadgets. 

Another “problem child” of the 
der generation of apartment houses 
radiators. Every once in a while 


(Continued from page 45) 


the problem laps over into the realm 
of engineering. Such was the case of 
the radiator which was placed to one 
end rather than in the center of a 
triple window. To meet this emer- 
gency, Mrs. Thornley, the decorator, 
designed a wrought iron screen for 
the front of the window. It had an 
asbestos top over the radiator which 
made it possible to grow flowers be- 
hind a wire decoration. Sheer silk 
voile curtains, draped across the win- 
dow, shut out a rather unprepossess- 
ing view, without sacrificing depth. 

Everybody knows by now of the 
almost miraculous things which have 
been done to the old railroad flats 
of Poverty Row, but the neatest 
trick of the year for making some- 
thing charming out of the Perfectly 
Impossible, goes to Eric Gugler. 


architect, who has remodelled an old 
house on East Fortieth Street. The 
less said about the way the house 
was when he teok it over the better. 
It is the living room we want to talk 
about now. He took out the entire 
outer wall on one end, filled it with 
glass supported on a steel frame. 
Two marble columns are set about 
six feet behind this glass wall, giving 
the effect of a solarium with plants 
and bushes beyond and grapevines 
actually the windows. 
Twenty feet away in the back yard is 
a privet hedge, and behind that a 
vacant lot, which, come prosperity, 
will probably yield a pile of mason- 
ry. In the meantime this window-wall 
of Mr. Gugler looks out on what ap- 
pears to be infinite space—infinite at 
least as space New York. 


grow over 
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Valuable 


Books 


on Architecture, Gar- 


dens, Furniture and 


Deco 


rations 
e 


AMERICAN SUBJECTS 


MONOGRAPH OF THE WORK OF 
MELLOR, MEIGS AND HOWE. 
200 photographs of interiors, ex- 
teriors, gardens, details, plans and 
detail drawings. 183 illustrated 


pages. $20.00 
INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE. oe 
ton, $7.50 


AN AMERICAN COUNT RY 
HOUSE. A companion volume to 
the monograph of the work of Mel- 
lor, Meigs and Howe, illustrating 
the Newbold Estate with 65 full- 
page photographs and 35 sheets of 
detail drawings of exterior and in- 
terior details, furniture and wrought 
iron, $12.00 


AMERICAN COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF TODAY. Sexton. $12.50 
THE AMERICAN HOUSE. Charles 
S. Keefe. 219 plates and text. $7.50 
ee ARCHITECTURE OF CO. 
LONIAL AMERICA. Harold D. 

Eberlein, 289 pages, 63 illustrations 
$4.00 


THE EARLY DOMESTIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF CONNECTICUT. 
J. F. Kelly. 48 full-page plates of 
photogr: aphs illustrating over 175 
houses, Interior woodwork, panel- 
ing, staircases, with over 200 line 
cuts in the text. $15.00 

OLD NEW ENGLAND HOUSES. 
Albert G. Robinson, 98 lnateas oh 

00 


THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. Wm. R. 
Ware. The most complete work on 
Colonial and Georgian architecture, 
10 x 14, 454 full- “page plates and 
measured drawings, 272 pages of 
text with 500 text illustrations —6 
portfolios. $60.00 

AMERICAN LANDSCAPE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Elwood. $12.00 

SOUTHERN ARCHITECTURE IL- 
LUSTRATED. First book ever pub- 
lished illustrating the outstanding 
country and suburban homes in the 
South. 300 photographic reproduc- 
tions. $5.00 

COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF 
CAPE COD, NANTUCKET AND 
MARTHA’S' VINEYARD. — 120 
pages of photographic illustrations. 

$8.40 


ENGLISH SUBJECTS 
TUDOR HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


Samuel Chamberlain. 246 plates 
with 60 sketches in pen, pencil and 
drypoint, 30 full-page measured 
drawings by Louis Skidmore, about 
300 photogr aphs and an origins ul 
etching as frontispiece. $27.50 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF THE 17th AND 
18th CENTURIES. Field and Bun- 
ny. 183 pages of photographs, plans, 
details and measured drawings of 
examples of smaller buildings. $7.50 

ENGLISH FURNITURE, WOOD- 
WORK AND DECORATION. 
Strange. $10.00 

COTTAGES, FARMHOUSES, ETC. 
Rosenberg. $10.00 


THE MODERN ENGLISH _IN- 
TERIOR. 224 pages, 297 illustra- 
tions. $8.50 


THE DECORATIVE WORK OF 
ADAM, ROBERT AND JAMES. 


30 full-page plates of their chief 
Decoration and Furniture Designs 
from 1788 to 1822. ie 3.50 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. J. T. 


Garside. The Oak Period i500. 
1630. 450 illustrations. $3.75 
ENGLISH INTERIORS FROM 
SMALLER HOUSES OF THE 


17th TO 19th CENTURIES. JM]. 
Jourdain, 200 illustrations. $10.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


GC 
Arts & Decoration 


578 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





the individual motor of each horse 
was another mechanism which pro- 
vided the element of chance, and so 
mathematically exact as to give the 
same chance element existing on any 
recognized track. This machine kept 
fourteen large steel ballbearings in 
perpetual motion and shuffled them 
mechanically across twenty pairs of 
copper rails (a pair to each horse). 
The balls moving over the rails com- 
pleted an electrical circuit which 
doubled the horse’s speed for one- 
half a furlong. 

A trumpet, a gong, an instrument 
imitating the sound of horses’ feet 
on the track added to the air of 
reality, and excitement ran_ high. 
Horses cost one dollar apiece. A 
betting board was in the rear room. 
Mr. Geddes usually operated the 
switch board, someone else was 
bookmaker, and a third man as- 
sisted here and there. It was a high- 
ly organized sport. For a whole af- 
ternoon before the race, the dials and 
equipment were tested and set. 

But of all his games, his war game 
is the most intricate, the most in- 
tense, the most monumental, and to 
him the most interesting. Mr. Geddes 
has a library of seven funcred books 
of actual war records—the official 
reports of every war ever published. 
He has read them all, more than half 
of them two or three times. General 
Ely of Governor’s Island once asked 
if he might send two officers of his 
staff to watch the game from night 
to night. But Norman Bel Geddes 
said no. He preferred that the game 
be a substitute for real war, not a 
laboratory. It pleased him, there- 
fore, when a young German player 
said: “If the Kaiser had had one of 
these to work oyer, perhaps there 
wouldn’t have been a war.” 

Each evening of play is the equiy- 
alent of three and a half days of 
war. One war (one game, that is) 
lasted three years, indulged in one 
evening a week from eight o’clock to 
midnight by twenty- -eight belligerents 
(iourteen on either side) ae a 
stafl meeting, in addition, for each 
side during the middle of the week. 
Both sides kept exact records of all 
plans, orders, and results of every 
move. Mr. Geddes has huge loose-leaf 
books of the eight wars fought on 
his cork terrain since 1916. Some of 
the warriors who played were: Frank 
Warren, a member of Woodrow Wil- 


; 
sons 


peace commission, Compton 
Packenham, Brigadier-General _ of 
the British General Staff, W. B. 


Fletcher, Vice Admiral in the Amer- 
ican Navy, Igor Moroysky, a General 
in the Russian White Army, Earle 
Farwell, in charge of the mine lay- 
ing squadron of the American Navy 
in the North Sea, C. L. Boccarelli of 
the Italian army, and other ordinary, 
non-military citizens. [gor Moroysky 
outclassed all the players, carrying 
|formulas in his head which bihers 
/had to compute or look up. 

The board over which the armies 
|and navies moved was sixteen feet 
long and four feet wide. The area of 
land represented was approximately 
as large as the western front; the 











Games Worth the Candle 


(Continued from page 20) 


water area approximated in size the 
North Sea. The boundaries of each 
of the two countries inclosed an area 
the same in geographical advantage 
throughout, though different in kind. 
Each country had the same railroad 
mileage, and the same resources. 
Their imports by rail and water were 
equal. Over the entire board some 
nine thousand cities and towns were 
indicated. Every bridge, every creek, 


every mountain ridge, and every 
hamlet was named. The chan 
nels were marked with numbered 
buoys. 


The map was built in relief by . 


layers of cork to millimeter accuracy. 
The cork was covered with metric 
paper, and the printed matter cé- 
mented on—towns, their names, their 
manufacturing facilities, and so on. 

The game is played with little 
tacks, each equivalent to a fighting 
unit—men, ships, airplanes, or tanks, 
each tack taking up on the terrain 
the same amount of space that the 


Our Dumb Friends 


(Continued from page 14) 


on this point and if such is the case, 
and the job of gopher companion is 
still open, I should like to solicit 
herewith the privilege of nominating 
one or two old friends to fill it unless 
the reptile has too picky an appetite. 

John Alden Twachtman, the mural 
painter, has a pet monkey named Co- 
co. A hot-blooded animal from South 
America, he has made his home in a 
hotbed of Connecticut art for seven 
years, and there are those who won- 
der whether Coco, who is full of airs 
and graces, is more mural than moral. 

Another pet who has enjoyed close 
association with the fine arts is Julien 
Levy’s dog. He doesn’t, however, give 
all his time to his Galleries as he i is 
fundamentally a nature lover and 
prefers to be outdoors pursuing the 
sport to which he is passionately de- 
voted—that of climbing trees. Mr. 
Leyy’s sister Elizabeth is credited 
with the discovery of the dog’s un- 
usual gift. It is said the two were 
playing ball when the restive ball be- 
came lodged in the limbs of a tree. 
With never a backward glance the 
indomitable dog pursued his quarry 
up into the tree, and has gone in for 
tree climbing ever since. 

Pets so extremely active are far 
too difficult however for most New 
Yorkers to cultivate, which probably 
accounts for the current popularity 
of fish. All five boroughs are rapidly 





becoming fish-conscious to an alarm- 
ing extent. Dr. Seuss (creator of 


Quick-Henry-the-Flit animals), who 
is Ted Geisel in private life if such 
a life can be called private, has so 
many fish bowls in his apartment 
that guests without diving helmets 
feel faintly panic-stricken on plung- 
ing into the moist Geisel quarters. 
As for Helen Morgan, she has twen- 
ty-five varieties of fish in one room 
of her apartment. The lot includes 
one flame fish, one Black Knight, 
four angel fish called the Marx 
Brothers, and great families of gup- 
pies with their children, their grand- 


















































size of its unit would proportionately 
occupy. Each tack has its identif 
tion printed on it. 

There are about twelve thousand 
units represented by pins, though 
not all of course need be in the game 
at the same time. When ships or 
armies are within range, the hits 
are determined by a machine, the 
chance elements of which are in ae 
cordance with actual war percent- 
ages. Thirty minutes of play repre. 
sents twelve hours for one side. First 
one side plays its half hour and then 
the other. During that time each 
player on a side may move and fire 
any unit under his command once 
according to the distance such u 
might be moved in twelve hours of 
actual warfare. Yelozand and Rede- 
gar are the names of the countries 
in this struggle for supremacy. 

And though Mr. Geddes is not a 
very passionate sportsman himself, 
he has never invented a game which 
does not include the human equa 
tion. His infinite capacity for tak 
ing pains—even with games—is 
mark of his many-sided genius. 


children, and their great-grandchil 
dren. Miss Morgan’s mother looks 
after the nursery “when Miss Morgan 
is on the road, and is very fond o 
her charges, particularly of one 
Peter, a fish of great charm and 
rare beauty with his black and white 
striped facade and his whimsical 
round mouth. 

In searching for other pets suit 
able for New York apartment life 
our sleuths were informed that Frank 
Sullivan had fleas. Feeling that 
should be given the benefit of the 
doubt, he was asked point-blank, but 
refused to give a direct answer. 
What he did say was, “Yes, I am 
fond of trained fleas but my favorite 
pet was a seal that didn’t really be- 
long to me at all, but to an aunt of 
mine, and it wasn’t strictly speaking 
a seal, either, because the seal proper 
had been removed and the fur re- 
tained and made into a coat for 
aunt, and I loved it because its fur 
was so warm. My aunt used to say 
she was glad she had had the seal re- 
moved because the coat was much 
less trouble around the house than 
it would have been had the seal 
been inside of it, and also, in the 
latter case, how could my aunt have 
got into the coat, if the seal wer 
already there? No, Nature abhors @ 
vacuum and for that matter I wasnt 
any too fond of my aunt, but I did lik 
that coat. . . . Ford’s* pet is an olé 
fountain pen that squirts ink wher 
attacked, making good its escape. 

The only other pets I know of that 
don’t require much space or food ot 
care are those handsome cast iro 
twelve-pound pigeons from the Sa 
cred Cast Iron Pigeon Cupola of the 
Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pump- 
ers. Chet Shafer, Grand Diapason. 
put these proud birds into cireula- 
tion, and I am only one of the many 
cast iron pigeon fanciers who have 
him to thank for that touch of nature 
in our otherwise barren homes. 
*Corey. 


Music in Paris 
(Continued from page 49) 


yhich she uses to perfection, in a 
janner to rival Yvette Guilbert in 
he old magnificent days; is not 
retty and has the appeal which 
saves beauty indifferent and was 
assionately and justly hailed by 
aris as one of the most irrefutable 
ew personalities in Europe today. 
-urt Weill himself turned out to be 
modest be-spectacled young mu- 
ician from Vienna who looks like 
alf the modest be-spectacled young 
wusicians of the Dutch Treat Club 
f New York. What his music misses 
1 genius, it makes up in ingenuous- 
ess, plus a new personal popularist 
wode that has made his “Drei 
roschen Oper” and “Mahagonny” 
ecords the most popular phono- 
raph music in Paris today. And 
hat his German troupe did in the 
ay of giving real opera with a 
andful of bare boards, stylization 
nd skill, all on one corner of the 
alle Gaveau’s shabby stage, was an 
ye-opener to Parisians. 

If anything had been needed to 
id the great Russian theatricalist, 
ranowski’s, present filming of 
ierre Louys’ “Les Aventures du 
oi Pausole” (which you may have 
ead on the sly when young) it was 
upplied in the Massine Ballet. 
he corps de ballet dresses in black, 
rears long black gloves, dances 
pon rocks and in a snow storm. 
. . Ballet is in a hard way in 
urope so far as finding a theatre 
oes. But the ballet training in 
aris, classic center on the Con- 
nent since the fall of Imperial 
ussia, goes on with pathetic en- 
rgy, hope and impeccable tradition. 
tobably the best known of the bal- 
st mistresses here is Nijinska, who 
reated Diaghileff’s “Noces” and is 
ister to the great dancer, now gone 


mad. Second, though not in train- 
ing or good temper, is Egorowa, who 
accepts only stars in her class and 
in whose atelier Lifar and Massine 
work daily. More recently there has 
been Kchessinska, married to two 
Grand Dukes, friend of the only 
Tzar and star in his St. Petersburg 
ballet, and finally Preobrajenska, 
who has mostly brilliant beginners, 
among them Mlle. Toumanova of the 
Monte Carlo Ballet, who dances like 
a man, though Preobrajenska’s spe- 
cialty is pirouettes. 

This particularly Parisian passion 
for ballet reached its peak in the 


Opéra’s recent gala featuring the, 


Caplet-cut revival, with costumes 
and choreograph of the period, of 
Lulli’s “Triomphe de lAmour,” 
written for Louis XIV, and probably 
furnishing him with one of his 
nicest nights out of the seventeenth 
century. As was considered stylish 
at the time, Venus was dressed in 
satim to her neck and wore a hat of 
ostrich plumes, and Diana, as hunt- 
ress, was depicted in a pink velvet 
riding rig appropriate to the Grande 
Mademoiselle in her most mytho- 
logical martial moments. However, 
the clou of the evening was the 
premiére of Prokofieff’s ballet, “Sur 
le Borysthéne,” starring Serge Lifar, 
once of the Diaghileff Russian Ballet 
and since the master’s death in 
Venice, modern head-man at the old- 
fashioned state house here. If any- 
one could carry on the Diaghileff 
tradition of excitement in décors, 
passionate personal story told by 
muscles and miming, violence and 
imagination in terms of movement 
and mass, Lifar might. Though in 
“Borysthéne” he did not. He gave 
more than has been seen since the 
old days and failed only in one 
thing which never used to fail— 
perfection. Prokofieff’s music was 
admirable, solid, varied, handsomely 
developed and orchestrated. 


Shirley on the James 


(Continued from page 37) 


re duplicate columned porches, ris- 
ig two stories, with balustrades on 
1e second floor, and covered with 
andsome pediments. Incidentally, 
1ese porches were added long after 
ne original house was built. Thomas 
efferson, with his love of the Greek 
rchitecture, first introduced column- 
d porticos to the Colonies. 

A high boxwood hedge behind a 
roup of brick houses has an open- 
1g for the road that leads to the 
servants’ quarters nearly a mile away 
rom the “Big House.” In former 
ays the rows of frame and log 
abins were always dotted with little 
arkies who could be heard at play 
y Old Marster and the Missus 
eated on the wide river porch. 

Opposite the entrance to the state- 
y hall is the lovely fireplace, with 
oors on either side that open into 
ne parlor and the dining room. A 
nely proportioned spacious room, 
he walls are paneled, and the ex- 
uisite hanging staircase is scarcely 
qualed in beauty anywhere. 

In the Shirley dining room hung 
or more than one hundred and thir- 
y years the magnificent portrait of 
yeorge Washington by Charles Wil- 


son Peale. It was given by Wash- 
ington to General Nelson of York- 
town, whose daughter Mary, when 
she married a Carter, brought the 
portrait to Shirley. Recently, it 
was sold to Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., to become a permanent posses- 
sion of the Williamsburg restoration. 
In the dining room, as well as in the 
hall and the parlor, are many inter- 
esting portraits of Carter men and 
women, three rarely beautiful ones 
by St. Memim, and a portrait of Col- 
onel Edward Hill, who built Shirley. 

The dearest of all the portraits in 
this room is Anne Carter, mother of 
General Lee. Shirley has a unique 
and lasting place in the hearts of all 
Southerners, because the mother of 
Robert Edward Lee was born there. 

How impossible it is not to slip 
in amongst set descriptions the ro- 
mance and the history of this home. 
—the paneled walls, and _ beau- 
tiful cornices over the doors with 
the decorated urns carved in the 
broken pediment, the exquisite de- 
tail of the frieze with the hospitable 
pineapple in miniature occurring 


again and again, and the Early Amer- | 


ican mahogany furniture. 





Too Early for 
a Valentine? 


Puff! 


It’s never too early 

for a pleasant thing. 
You gave everybody else presents at 
Christmas. Give yourself a present 
now—a big present that costs very 
little, and will spread the thought of 
hearts and flowers over all the coming 
year—a Subscription for Arts & Deco- 
ration. 





Arts & Decoration likes the spirit 
of St. Valentine. It likes the charm- 
ing little sentimentalities, the gay 
ruffles and furbelows which garnish 
life. It particularly approves of lovely 
homes, pleasant friends and delightful 
entertaining. In fact, it devotes its 
pages each month to these cheerful 
things, which blend to compose a well 
rounded scheme of graceful living— 
homes, gardens, parties, painting, mu- 
sic, the theatre, the dance, games, and 
play. You'll find it delightful wher- 
ever you go. 

So send yourself a_ twelve-time 
greeting—Send yourself a Valentine. 

It’s only $6.00 for a whole year. 


UR Seca Ey COpReAwly lk ON 


578 Madison Avenue, New York 





MAZING New Catalog Free 

to all. Write for yours now. 
Tells you how to plant and to 
beautify your home grounds at 
LOW COST. Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Roses, Flowering 
Shrubs, Shade and Fruit Trees, 
Small fruits. Strawberry Plants 
by the million. Complete as- 
sortment for small houses or 
large Commercial planter. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. This amazing 
new catalog is truly a directory 
that you will often consult. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box M Princess Anne, Maryland 


For Results order “Bountiful Ridge.’’ 





from 
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ENVELOPE PURSES 


Beautifully made by hand in a 
variety of Brocades and Tapes- 
tries. 

Lined to harmonize; or in con- 
trasting shades, in Moire, Satin, 
or Taffeta. Attractive bridge 
prizes. 

|| Bags measure 7” by 4”, and 
contain two little pockets in the 
lining. 


EVENING BAGS 


Gold or Silver Brocade 
Colored Brocade or Tapestry 


$5.00 
$3.50 


Prices include postage 


Material exceptionally handsome and 
durable. Wide choice 
of colors. 


MRS. FRANKLIN 


161 Beacon Street 


McKEY 


Boston, Mass. 




































impatiently for hours? 


ing, noon and night. 


Are you 


RESTLESS? 


Hi Sometimes, do you find it hard to get to sleep? 
Does a slight noise waken you, to turn and toss 


definitely you can’t.drink coffee at night? 


Persistent wakefulness needs a doctor’s advice. 
But first, check up. Can it be your coffee? 


Caffeine in ordinary coffee whips the nerves, 
forces heart action, causes ‘‘nuisance illnesses.”’ 


Try stopping your caffeine, but not your coffee. 
Do this for two weeks. Drink all you like of Kellogg’s 
Kaffee-Hag Coffee (97% caffeine-free.) It’s a deli- 
cious blend of finest Brazilian and Colombian 
coffees, minus only the caffeine. Drink it . . . morn- 


At first, your nerves may miss caffeine. But 
presently you'll find your serenity increasing, your 
nerves calm, your sleep more refreshing. 

Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 


Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, or money back. 7 $ 


Sign, Tear Off and Wiail Tiiis Coupon Now! \ 74 © 
a 
7 








Do you, perhaps, know 


Send 15 cents in stamps for 7 gro 
acan of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 7768 gk 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee a oe 
andhealth. Use this coupon. y cs acy ow 
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NOT 


MUSICAL: CHAIRS || 


NOT A GAME, BUT A CHANCE FOR 
TO TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


ARTS & DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in 


Interior Decoration. 


Name 


Address 


A & D 2-33 


YOU 


ARTS: "DECORATION 
HONE. < Ss DY Gown SE 


IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


This fascinating course, consisting of thirty 
lessons on Period and Modernistic Decoration, 
will fit you in a few short months to create 
beautiful interiors with all the skill and as- 
surance of expert decorators. Prepared by three 
nationally known authorities, it gives you all 
the interesting details of historical styles, as 
well as their present-day modifications. You 
are initiated into the mysteries of the prin- 
ciples of color, harmony, and design, of ar- 
rangement, of how to handle the new modes in 
decoration, with the fabrics and accessories 
that go with them. 


A few minutes of study each day in your own 
home prepares you to create lovely rooms which 
will be a reflection of your own personality 
and taste, and will furnish you with a back- 
sround of knowledge that will be a source of 
delight to you for the rest of your life. Arts & 
Decoration has assembled the great mass of 
available information and arranged and sim- 
plified it for you, so that now you can learn 
quickly and easily what would otherwise re- 
quire years of research and study. 


Don’t fail to clip and mail this coupon. It 
will bring you a beautifully illustrated booklet 
describing the course in detail. By sending it, 
you place yourself under no obligations. 


Dowt miss what this coupon offers— 
Mail it now. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF W. & J. SLOANE 


CAN YOU— 


1. Identify each of these chairs as to 
period and country? 


2. Say in exactly what sort of room 
each belongs? 


3. Tell what types would go harmoni- 
ously together? 


4. Select other furnishings and acces- 
sories which would suitably gowith | 
theme 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


If you can’t, wouldn’t you like to? 


Do you fully realize the great pleasure 
that understood beauty can give you? 


Consider, for example, a great symphony. 
You know that to enjoy the full measure of 
its beauty, you must have more than a mere 
love for music. You must know something 
about symphonic form, something about the 
composer, his times, his personality, his tech- 
nique, and his underlying idea as he wrote. 


In exactly the same way, a knowledge of 
the characteristic details of furniture design 
and interior decoration is a never-ending 
source of pleasure and interest, and no other 
source is so constantly by your side. 
Wherever you turn, there are beautiful in- 
teriors offering themselves for your enjoy- 
ment. The lines of a chair, the details of its 
carving, and the thoughts which its historical 
background evoke, provide a fascination 
which will allow you never a dull moment. 


But apart from this, such knowledge has 
immense practical value. It not only enables 
you to create a beautiful home for yourself, 
but it presents the opportunity to enter, if 
you should ever desire it, a profession both 
delightful and lucrative. Interior decora- 
tion as a vocation affords a fascinating out- 
let for your artistic talents. Hundreds of men 
and women have found it a way to financial 
success and to the expression of their crea- 
live powers. 
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66 GUILDERS 


eal (HLeTes? fOr 300 years 


ERHAPS you may remember that about 

ten-thirty on the bright May morning of 

the Sixth, 1626, good old Peter Minuit, Di- 

rector General of the West India Company, 

bought Manhattan Island from the gratified 

Indians for dry goods and wet valued at sixty 
guilders. 

Sixty guilders being the equivalent of 
twenty-four dollars, rapid calculation shows 
that $24 put out at compound interest at 6 per 
cent 306 years ago would come to $1,610,- 
612,736. Why, the assessed valuation of 
Manhattan Island real estate alone to-day 1s 
$9,405,303,365! 

Certain it is that whatever New York has 
cost to date, it has been worth the price. 

Where else the wide world over can you re- 
ceive such generous human interest on your 


THE 


investment? Within the boundaries of what 
other city can you find such a colorful vari- 


ety of shops and theatres, galleries and con- 
cert halls, restaurants and dinner clubs as in 
and about that spot where Peter Minuit first 
did in the Indians? 

Shrewd investors in New York’s living 
values follow the shifts in Manhattan moods 
through the pages of The New Yorker. 
Therein they meet those who set the city’s 
tempo, have word of all that is glamorous and 
engaging about town, participate in the pag- 
eantry of the place. 

For this weekly reporting, interpreting and 
guidance—plus a modicum of wit and humor 
—they pay but five dollars a year—just nine- 
teen dollars less than Minuit paid for the 
entire Island. 


~NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45th STREET 


NEW, MORK Cl DY 


































ESSENTIAL: | 


absolutely requisite; 


indispensable” : 


And you won't have to consult a diction- 





ary to verify that definition! You can read 
the true meaning of “essential” in the 





texture, color, and contours of your own 


a 


face, as you use Marie Earle’s Essential 
Cream! ... For, if there was ever a facial 
Cream appropriately named, it's this one! 
Daily, night and morning use soon shows 
the exciting effect of its double action... 
You use it first to cleanse, to filter deep 
into the pores and coax loose their im- 
pacted soil and make-up. Then— into the 
very same jar!—your fingers dip again, 
to spread a second film of this cool, ver- 
e bena-scented cream; to nourish. This time 
: healing oils penetrate the skin, paying 
back natural beauty oils stolen by steam- 
heated atmosphere and winter winds. 


Beautifying and blissfully restful are 
the “Facials” in Marie Earle’s lovely 
Salon — where Marie Earle Essential 
Cream forms the first step in the famous 
“Basic Beauty Treaiment.” 

You'll find Marie Earle Essential Cream 
at all smart shops — according to size 

$1.90 — $3.50 — $5.75 

MARIE EARLE, 714 Fifth Avenue 


arie Earl 
S York 
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PRICE FIFTY CENTS 


PUBLISHER 


JOHN HANRAHAN, 


RCH 1933 





















... these classic motifs probably adorned 
some patrician’s home. Brought to light cen- 
turies later they served as inspiration for the 
type of decoration made famous by the 
Adam brothers. Now, in a rich damask of 
linen and silk, this lovely design lives again. 
Recommended for rooms in the Directoire or 
Adam manner. Well-suited to Early American 
rooms of the more formal type and Louis 
XVI decorative schemes. Schumacher fabrics 


are sold only through decorators, upholsterers 


OO O8 OOH OP Oa G2 HK eee” = 
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and the decorative departments of department 
stores. Offices at 60 West goth St., New York. | 
Also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 


Angeles, San Francisco,Grand Rapids, Detroit. 


F. SCHUMACHER 
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~ Manufacturers of Period Furniture 


22 EAST 67TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


49 CONDUIT ST. | ee ANTIQUES 
LONDON, W. L President IMPORTATIONS 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING 










Country Places 





Backyard Gardens 
Roof Gardens 


Apartment Court-Yards 


GEORGE F. PENTECOST, L. A. 
410 East 57th St. WI-2-4647 N. Y. City 
















Natural Rattan 


Wheel Chaise Longue 


Cushions covered in any 
color, plain waterproof fa- 
bric. Complete for $45.00 
ow 
We are showing 
the finest productions in Reed and 
Rattan Furniture for Sun 
Room, Terrace, Patio, or 
Yacht at unusually 
low prices 


THE REED SHOP 


203 East 49th St. 
New York 


CHROMIUM TRAYS 
with 
GLASS INSERTS 


Each $] a Postpaid 


RENA ROSENTHAL 
New Address: 
485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 












Is there someone 






you would like 






to please? 






Someone, in fact, whom you would like to please 
very greatly—yet without the privilege or neces- 
sity of spending a considerable sum of money to 
do so? 






Then we suggest that that person will be simply 
delighted to receive a letter from us stating that 
you have presented her, or him, with a subscrip- 
tion for Arts & Decoration. 







It will be a graceful compliment; and peculiarly 
fitting as a token of your appreciation for the 
hospitality you have recently enjoyed so much. 








Just send us a letter ordering the subscription. 
We'll attend to it at once, and send you a bill 
for $6.00 later. 






Arts & DECORATION, 578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Saks-Fifth Avenue 


UGGAGE, at Saks-Fifth Avenue, 
includes as its latest acquisition 

a new wardrobe trunk that revolves 
on its base. This makes it possible 
to open the drawer space on one side, 
or the hanging space on the other 
without interference. There is also 
a new means for packing hats and 
shoes conveniently and _ safely. 





eu 


Grand Central Galleries 


The Shearwater pottery pirates, 
amusingly provide the 
newest decoration for a bar in the 
large stock of incidentals. In the 
toilet table appointments, the crystal 
and black bath set, illustrated, is at- 
tractively priced, also the all-black 
bottles with crystal stoppers. La- 
lique’s latest productions are like- 
wise available in 
bowls for flowers frosted and plain. 
& a means of exhibiting the work 

of living American artists and 
sculptors without profit, the Grand 
Central Galleries in the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal have become a recog- 


grotesque, 


vases and center 





nized institution. These galleries are 


Here and Ther 


Home Decoration 


e About Town 


BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY - 





easily accessible, so that the busy 
person can drop in at will. Repre- 


sentative exhibits are constantly 
changing, and traveling exhibits 


sent out to different parts of the 
country for the benefit of those who 
do not come frequently to New York. 

A notable garden piece by Brenda 
Putnam, recently completed for Mrs. 
Archer M. Huntington, is the sun- 
dial, “Baby and Kid”, shown on this 
page. This is of green bronze on a 
pink Georgia marble pedestal, or it 
can be copied in marble, if desired. 


ARDEN ornaments and_furni- 

ture for the approaching season 
are stressed by George W. Funk. He 
has a large collection of both antique 
and modern pieces including bird 
baths, benches and ornamental fig- 
ures. Among the larger pieces are 
Carara marble seats, a red Verona 
marble baptismal font and a lovely 
old sunken fountain from southern 
Spain, made of tiles. There are also 
a variety of highly colored Spanish 
pottery jars, and from Italy, straw- 
berry jars with strawberry decora- 
tion. Many of these are being shown 
in the Garden Club exhibit, at the 
Flower Show this month. The group 
illustrated includes an old Spanish 
copper jug lamp with sheepskin 
shade, a doorstop of iron and old 
Spanish tiles, and a sixteenth cen- 
tury brass ornamental plaque. 





George W. Funk, 862 Lexington Ave. 
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501 Madison Avenue 


H. A. Bame. 


TREPLACE equipment, complete 

in every detail, is the specialty of 
H. A. Bame. In this, the “Magicoal” 
grate, illustrated, introduces a new 
phase in cannel coal that closely re- 
sembles an actual coal fire, with its 
simulated flicker and electric glow. 
This is shown in a grate of an- 
tique finished steel and an Adam 
mantel which is faced with marble- 
ized wood. 

A new “Magiclog” fire, electrically 
operated, is another astonishing ap- 
proach to a realistic open fire with 
its charred embers and ashes. As 
an accessory, the “Enchantacone” 
which produces elusive driftwood 
colorings, lasting for an_ hour, 
when thrown on a burning fire, adds 
much to its enjoyment and appeal. 


ECORATIVE accessories, rea- 
sonably priced, have developed 
Florence Ackerman’s shop into a 
place quite worthwhile. As a con- 
sistent illustration, take the smart, 
polished aluminum cocktail shaker, 
with an ebony nob and its accom- 
panying ice-bowl and appropriate 
tongs, shaped like fish. With these 
are old-fashioned crystal glasses, 
decorated with blue stars and red 
and white bands. Highball and 
cocktail glasses are likewise avail- 
able in this pattern. The tray is of 
ivory painted wood trimmed with red 
and black, or it may be had in other 
color combinations. It is stain-proof 
and practical. 
Another item equally alluring in 
price is an adjustable chromium 
desk lamp, with an egg-shell parch- 








ment shade in a lattice design. The 
“roly-poly” cocktail glasses, without 
handles and shaped as their name 
suggests, show cocks painted in dif- 
ferent colors. Then there is a fas- 
cinating individual breakfast set 
in sapphire blue with pink roses 
that is sure to start one’s day aright. 


IGHTING fixtures of special de- 
sign prevail throughout the 
stock of G. E. Walter & Sons, 
with adaptations of period types 
presented in new mediums such as 
class. 

Among the latter, a floor lamp 
with a crystal shaft, ornamented at 
the top with a ball supporting a 
bobéche, and three graduated balls, 
above a mirror-glass base, has just 
been received. Another consists of a 
twisted crystal shaft on a mirror- 
glass base. Deep blue mirror glass 
has also been applied to some new 
lyre-shaped side brackets, and there 
are many mirror sconces, copies of 


Florence Ackerman, 248 E. 57th St. 


Georgian fixtures. Even Grinling 
Gibbons carvings are shown in the 
more ornate wall fixtures. 

A further illustration of the prod- 
ucts and services rendered by this 
frm is Duretta, an exact fireproof 
imitation of plain and carved wood 
and metal, and a most satisfactory 
substitute for finishing interiors. 





G. E. Walter & Sons, 21 East Forty-seventh Street 








Bags measure 7” by 4”, 





INTERIORS 


OF 
UNUSUAL 
APPEAL 


Curtains, 
Bedspreads and 
Slip-covers 
Reasonably Priced 


Built-in Closets 
Separate Closet 
Units 
Closet Accessories 
Estimates Gladly 
Furnished 
Cooperation with 
Architects and 
Decorators 


Cl 
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The CLOSET Shop 


=MRSa 


I8O MADISON AVENUE. NEWYORK 


RHINELANDER -8440 


RUGS 
FABRICS 
FRINGES 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 
FRANCES T. MILLER 


AND UNUSUAL 


WALLPAPERS 


FRANCES T. MILLER, INC. 
10 EAST 53 STREET 
NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE 


ENVELOPE PURSES 


Beautifully made by hand in a 
variety of Brocades and Tapestries. 
Lined to harmonize; or in contrast- 
ing shades, in Moire, Satin, or 
Taffeta. Attractive bridge prizes. 

and con- 
tain two little pockets in the lining. 


EVENING BAGS 


Gold or Silver Brocade.. 
Colored Brocade or Tapestry 


Prices include postage 


Material exceptionally handsome and 
durable. Wide choice of colors. 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 


161 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


862 Lexington Avenue 





Stalian and Spanish 
Antiques 


Models of Alabaster Lamps 
with Harmonizing Sheepskin Shades 


Geo. WW. Funk 


Exclusive 


New Dork 
near 65th Street 


MONTLLOR 
BROS. EsT. 1909 
SPANISH 
ANTIQUES 


OBJECTS 
OF ART 


DECORATIONS 


768 Madison Ave. at 66th St. 
New York 
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A Prodigious Amount of 
NONSENSE 











ANHATTAN ISLAND was 
from the Indians for $24. Broadway is 14 


purchased 


miles long. The aquarium contains many 
varieties of fish. Grant's Tomb is at 
125th Street. 

All of these interesting items are revealed in 
North America, a Guidebook by Karl Baedeker, 
Revised Edition, 1912. 

There 
not turned up by Mr. Baedeker. 


remain a great many interesting facts 

True, Manhattan sets the pace for America, in 
finance, in fashions, in the theatre, in the arts. 

But, by the same token, there is a great deal 
of humanity on Our Island. There are the old 
lady who needs reassurance from the porter that 
she is really in the Grand Central Station; the 
young lady who will not accept spinach under the 
guise of broccoli; the gentleman who wants some- 
body to pick a card, any card. Yes, there is a great 
deal of humanity on Our Island; and it cries aloud 
to be chronicled. 

There is also a great deal of the trivial and the 
esoteric. There is the lady who loves driving be- 
cause it gives her such a sense of power, and the 
Board of Directors which finds no future in the 
second feather on its newly designed gadgets. 
There are the manifold activities of New York's 
Small Fry; the lady possessed of 14 pups, the 
father of whom belonged to some people who 
were driving through in a Packard; and the dis- 
satisfaction of the siren who complained that two 
football tickets was an inadequate token of Mr. 
Bentley's affections. 

A prodigious amount of nonsense /s perpetrated 
here by supposedly superior people. And someone 
should prick the bubble of pretense and stupidity. 

A paper called The New Yorker does pretty 
much just this, and in a lively but very human way. 

It is published weekly with the motivating idea 
that New York is inhabited by people—just as 
or Sioux City, or Dubuque. After all, 
the real news of any town is that exchanged over 


Tulsa is, 


the cracker barrel. 


Inasmuch as Charles Dana developed this idea 
on the old Sun, The New Yorker can’t claim any 


originality for it. But we do believe that it deserves 


being perpetuated in a modern manner. 


There is a prodigious amount of nonsense per- 
petrated in New York; but it is a great town. 


If you are very fond of New York, we think you 


New Yorker, 


will enjoy reading The 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Ruth Campbell 


Bigelow, 870 
Madison Avenue 


ECORATION, as expressed by 
Ruth Campbell Bigelow, is akin 
to portrait painting, inasmuch as she 
executes a portrait with furniture, 
hangings, bibelots, color and line. 
As an example of an individual 
and expressive environment, is a re- 
cently completed Georgian dining 
room created by Mrs. Bigelow. This 
is carried out with all-white walls, 
broken by silvered pilasters, colored 
to be slightly iridescent. Oyster- 
white damask curtains trimmed with 
fringe are hung from silvered metal 
cornices, and a Persian rug in yel- 
low and gray colorings covers the 
floor. The furniture is old mahogany. 
The tall chairs are covered in white, 
embroidered in yellow, blue and pale 
violet, with the backs faced in silver 


brocatelle, to repeat the scheme. 


The lamp, above, is of white paint- 


| ed wood ornamented with flat crystal 


grape motifs. It has a shade of white 
vellum, with a silver border. Another 
accessory in white is an oval metal 
tray, with a mirror bottom, intended 
to hold a center table decoration. 


DENTIFIED with the execution of 
original designs in modern fur- 
niture, Katherine McClintock is 
equipped with the facilities to man- 
ufacture and supply all the essen- 
tials for a complete interior. For 


| example, in a man’s bedroom a spe- 


cial carpet was designed in tans and 
With this brown and tan 
velvet curtains were used and a 
bowed front tan corduroy couch, that 
also served as a bed, placed along 
a side-wall. On either end of the 
couch, on walnut shelves, were a 
night lamp and books. Panel mirrors 
with Macassar ebony bases, orna- 
mented the adjoining side-walls, and 


| over the couch was hung a linen wall 


panel, depicting a forest scene in 


| brilliant natural colorings. 


\ commodious chest and two deep- 
seated done in henna 
suede and tan corduroy, on either 
side of an inlaid ebony reading table, 
completes the furnishing of this 


armchairs, 





room of real comfort and suitability, 


The walnut chair, illustrated, typi- 
fies those designed by Miss Me- 
Clintock. This is covered in: black 
and white plaid horsehair, an unique 
use for this well-known fabric. 


LD wallpapers, and those repro- 


</ duced from early documents, 


form a veritable gallery of interest- 





ing subjects at Barrie & Desmond’s 


A notable example is the Victorian 
panel shown on this page, “Lady on — 
Horseback,” 40” x 37”, especially | 
desirable as an over-mantel decora- — 
tion. There are likewise a group of 


Katherine 


Inc., J5m 


McClintock, 
Madison Avenue 


over-door panels, decorated in yari- 
ous Classical subjects. 

Among the larger wall coverings, 
the five panels in soft, gray-blue 
which serve as a background for the 
“Five Senses,” are extremely beauti- 
ful, and there are a number of other 
French Eighteenth Century sets of 
equal interest. 

In modern papers, the selection 
ranges from the cheerful broken 
plaids, with a border and matching 
base, to the drapery effect, intended 
for higher wall surfaces. These are 
finished at the top with a swag 
frieze. Marbleized papers for bath- 
rooms and foyers are also shown in 
variety, and with them pilasters to 
correspond, that may be cut any 
length. There is also a large selee- 
tion in chintz, in attractive patterns. 


Barrie & Desmond, Inc., 151 East 
50th St. 
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Cav it Aintree-madness if you like... 
but most of us (about this time of year) 
feel an overpowering urge to visit 
England. Perhaps it’s the pomp and cir- 
or the call of 
hunting horns and the bell of hounds in 
Perhaps it’s the 
charm of quiet hamlet life, far from the 


cumstance of London... 
the mid-country. . . . 


madding crowd ... or the sweep of green 
fairways at St. Andrews... . At any rate, 
about Grand National time, we seem im- 
bued with desire for a pilgrimage to “this 
scepter’d isle . . . this blessed plot, -this 
earth, this realm, this England.” 

It is obvious that the most attractive 
way to enter England is from the South- 


west. As long as ocean liners cannot dock 


= - ILE DE FRANCE, April 29 and May 27 e 





March 11, April 1 and 22, May 13 : 


LAFAYETTE, March 18, May 6 2 





along Piccadilly, or be warped into the 
Savoy bar, one might as well see beauty 
en route to London. That is why so 
many people travel French Line to Plym- 
outh;.. .: 


cial Great Western Railway de luxe cars, 


and then ride up in the spe- 


through lovely rolling Devonshire. And 
Plymouth is the first port-of-call out of 
New York; 


to get to London. 


there’s no Channel to cross 


All the way across, the luxurious tradi- 
tions of the French Line can be enjoyed. 
The stewards are scrupulously trained 
(English-speaking, of course) ; the cui- 
sine is the talk of all sophisticated trans- 
atlantic commuters; the comfort and 


atmosphere, security and service attract 





PARIS, March 4 and 24, April 15, May 19 e 
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a particularly charming lot of “guests.” 
. (to Plym- 
outh, or —if you like —to Le Havre) ? 


. Why not be one of them . 


Any travel agent in your neighborhood 
will be glad (without charge) to help 
arrange your French Line passage. 

French Line, 19 State Street, New York. 


FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL 
AINTREE. MARCH 24 
SAILS MARCH 4 


CHAMPLAIN . SAILS MARCH 11 
From New York 


Trench Line 


CHAMPLAIN, 


S. S. PARIS 





ROCHAMBEAU, March 25, May 16 se . 
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THE HOME OF H. R. H. PRINCE EUGENE OF SWEDEN 


On the garden side of the palace gay yellow awnings complement the yellow plaster 
walls. From the terrace we see the “Winged Victory” of Le Blane Bardienne. In 


the foreground a statue of a triton by Carl Milles is charmingly placed in the mid- 


dle of a rectangular flower bed, brilliant with masses of pansies and geraniums 
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BY DOROTHY FLEITMANN 





ON a promontory, which juts out into the waters of 

Stockholm, Prince Eugene has made his home. The 
estate is not far from the heart of the city, but imme- 
diately on turning in the gates the visitor finds him- 
self in that atmosphere of natural beauty that is the 
essence of the Swedish countryside. One is first im- 
pressed by the utter simplicity of the entrance, with 
the absence of sentries and the trappings that go with 
them. Only diminutive crowns painted white on top 
of the picket fence indicate that this is a royal resi- 
dence; that the younger brother of the King of Sweden 
lives here. This same simplicity marks everything that 
concerns the Prince, his warm reception of strangers, 
his daily tours about the city in his small open car, 
his life among the people, and appreciation of beauty. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY BODORFF 


The approach to Valdemars Udde has the 
classic simplicity that is characteristic of 
the personality of its owner, Prince Eugene 
of Sweden. The facade of the entrance is 
broken only by three carved arches, above 
which is the royal coat of arms. Under the 
roof a great studio window commands a 
comprehensive view of Stockholm, and on 
the terrace, above banks of rhododendron, 
granite eagles by Carl Milles mount guard 


—the only sentries for this royal residence 
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The way of living in this royal 


palace is at once gay and intimate 


It is in this salon with its white walls and gold trim 
that Prince Eugene receives his guests. In the cor- 
ner is a white porcelain stove, typical of Sweden, 
and over the doors are panels painted by Pauli, de- 
picting, on the right, the Prince with his artist 
friends on the terrace; and, at the left, again the 
Prince with architect Boberg and workmen build- 
ing the present house. The furniture is chiefly 
Swedish Empire and is upholstered in moss green 
satin. The painting at the end of the salon is by 
Josephson, and brought forth a storm of criticism 
from the more conventional at its hanging, al- 
though it has since been accepted and acclaimed. 
It is a study of ‘Stromkarlen” or “The Stream 
Man”, who is a popular legend among the Swedish 
people. In the center of the room is hung an ex- 
ceptionally fine chandelier of crystal, inlaid with 
blue and gold motifs. This came from Rosenberg 
castle. Marquetry tables are casually placed around 


the walls with pots of brilliant ‘‘Glysenas” 


For several years Prince Eugene lived in a small 
shingled house on the estate while the present one 
was being built. That was twenty-five years ago. Since 
then Valdemars Udde has been the center of his life 
and work, which, as most of the world knows by now, 
has been devoted to painting. This calling was no 
capricious notion on the part of the Prince, but a com- 
pelling ambition that must be fulfilled. Today his 
studies of nature rank among the finest in the mod- 


ern field, and his frescoes in the Stockholm City Hall. 


have gained him a nation-wide recognition. 

In one of his most beautiful gardens, Prince Eugene 
has erected a picture gallery in which he houses a rich 
and varied collection of painting and sculpture. Ex- 
amples of the work of Carl Larson, Zorn and Milles 
are exhibited there, and ef many other Swedish artists 
who have been his personal friends. 

Aside from his painting, Prince Eugene’s hobby is 
flowers. He is his own landscape gardener, and the 
three sunken gardens which run the length of the 
house, each on a different level, are poetic expres- 
sions in themselves. He explained, when he was show- 
ing us every lovely corner, that he wished to change 
the face of the terrain as little as possible, so the 
lawns, and the lilacs and oaks which have stood 
against time still look over the waters toward the city. 
The profusion of brilliant (Continued on page 61) 








There is a sense of nobility in the space 
and design of the dining room. Pale 
blue walls and white woodwork com- 
bine to form a characteristic back- 
ground. The lattice work over the door- 
way is in gold, and the chairs, which 
are painted white, have gold crowns. 
Blue satin draperies frame the win- 
dows effectively, and blue is the pre- 


dominating color in the Chinese .rug 


“The Big Cloud,” which hangs in the 
corner of the dining room, is consider- 
ed by Prince Eugene to be his best 
painting. On the right of this is a 
commode with a handsome center- 
piece, presented by Russia. In front of 
the panel is an exquisite small group 
of statuary given to the Prince by M. 


Poinearé, former President of France 


The Louis Seize sofa and chairs con- 
tribute a sense of perfection to this 
corner of the salon. Under the portrait 
of Osear II is a Van Dyck; left is one 
of Prince Eugene’s landscapes, and 
over the commode is a portrait of 


Queen Mother Sophie by Anders Zorn 


cemeneematimeia 
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The individuality of this charm- 
ing old garden finds its key- 
note in the ancient mill, stres- 
sed as a picturesque feature. 
Rising from the flower garden, 
the imposing Carl Milles bronze, 
“The Archer,” seems to spring 
erect and living from the peak 


of the tall, slender column 


There are three sunken gar- 
dens on this royal estate, each 
of which is built on a different 
level. The picture gallery stands 
in the center one. Facing the 
entrance of this gallery, down 
one of the many garden paths, 
is a semi-circle of low benches, 
with everywhere honeysuckle 
vines and flowering shrubs. 
From this point one may look 
out over the wide, quiet river, 
or down the path toward the 
little gallery, with a fresh sense 


of its essentially classic beauty 














The pools and fountains are a refreshing feature in this friendly garden of Prince Eugene 


Wide steps lead from the formal 
garden down to a little pool which 
reflects the exquisite ‘‘Waterlily,” 
by Hasselberg. which rests on the 
rim of the pool. Dense shrubbery 
frames the river beyond, where the 
water traffic, which plays such an 
important part in the life of Stock- 
holm, plies busily back and forth. 
At the left is the interior of the lit- 
tle picture gallery which is shown 
on the opposite page. Here the 
Prince has collected many famous 
works of art, among them the im- 


pressive bronze ‘“‘Europa,” by Milles 
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THE PARTY I MOST ENJOY GIVING NOWADAYS 
IS A BUFFET SUPPER BEFORE THE THEATRE 


BY ADELAIDE LEONARD 


IN THESE difficult times one hesitates before entertaining with the 

lavish nonchalance of a few years ago. Anyway, the parties that 
cause one the most trouble are often the least fun, and those that 
happen casually are often remembered with the most pleasure. A 
party that is arranged on the spur of the moment is less effort for 
the hostess, and the chances are that the atmosphere will be freer and 
more genial. Just such an occasion was my depression theatre party. 

There were a few friends dining one night, and conversation turned 
to the theatre. One man said, “What I miss most this year are those 
pleasant dinners we used to have with theatre afterward. But of 
course it is impossible in these times to take anything resembling 
a party to the theatre.” 

I suggested to him that a group of us come to my house for a 
buffet dinner, quite simple, and plan for a theatre party, with each 
paying for his own ticket—‘‘Dutch treat,” as they call it in America 
(strangely enough the Dutch call it “American picnic’). In that way 
it would be possible for us to have what amounted to an old-time 
theatre party without great expense to any one person. 

I told the man who made the suggestion that he must procure the 
tickets at the box office for a night far enough ahead so that we would 
have to pay only the minimum amount. 

As it turned out, the tickets weren’t together, but were scattered 
all over the house. In fact some people, who wanted to come to the 
party and had seen the play we had chosen, got their tickets separately 
for the play they preferred, and we all had the pleasure of dining 
together at my house, anyway. 

On the appointed night sixteen people came to my house for a 
7:15 dinner. We had the cocktails as usual in the drawing room, and 





The soup is served at one end of the table from a large copper 
urn and individual copper tureens; at the other end, Mrs. Ed- 


gar Leonard serves hot dishes from covered copper vessels 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 








Having all the food placed on the dining table Mrs. Leon- 


ard eliminates service, yet the menu is so simple it is 


quite easy for the guests to take care of themselves. They 


went down to the dining room for our buffet meal. The 
table was set for sixteen places. At one end was a copper 
urn filled with thick green-pea soup. To go with this 
I have small individual cups, each one with a top to 
keep the soup hot. At the other end of the table were 
two copper chafing dishes, one filled with chicken a la 
King, the other with rice. On the table were a cold baked 
Virginia ham, a bowl of mixed green salad, hot rolls and 
muffins, and the cut up fresh fruit that was our dessert. 
On one of the side tables were a coffee urn and cups. 
On the other were the drinks, beer and some Rhine wine. 

Having all the food on the table in the dining room 
eliminated any service, and yet the simplicity of the 
menu made it quite easy for everyone to have his foods 
hot or cold as the case might be. I did not seat my guests 
at the table; everyone merely drew up a chair where he 
wished, and the person at either end of the table served 
the soup and the chicken. The other food we ourselves 
handed up and down the table as we sat; and one or 
two of the men were obliging enough to procure the 
various drinks from the side table. 

With this simple sort of dinner party we were able 
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are not seated formally and some of the men are always 
obliging enough to serve the drinks from the side table. 


The coffee urn and cups are placed on another side table 





to get to the theatre on time and not in a state of coma 
from a long, heavy dinner, as happens so often. The play 
happened to be one we all enjoyed tremendously and 
after it was over, two of the party suggested we come 
back to their house for a supper which had not been 
prepared beforehand. We all accepted the invitation and 
went to our friends’ house. After lighting a fire in the 
library, we managed quite simply to get beer and some 
food from the larder and settle down in comfortable 
chairs to talk over the play and really enjoy ourselves. 

This is, of course, the kind of entertaining done often 
in London. At the theatre one invariably finds friends, 
and if you have arranged beforehand to have a few 
sandwiches and some drinks set out in your dining room 
or library, it is quite simple to ask people back to your 
home to enjoy a simple supper and the good conversa- 
tion that seems to come so easily at that time of night. 

This depression theatre party I described worked out 
so well that we are now planning another; we have dis- 
covered that just as much, if not more, fun can be had 
in this way with infinitely less expense. It seems strange 
that we had not thought of it before! 





















Below: Two-level pile gives 
pattern to the single tone 
rug. Frances T. Miller. The 
motif of the broadloom car- 
pet recalls the Victorian but 
is strikingly modern in its 
light grey to black coloring. 
Mohawk. Whether the jaspe 
rug is used in a contempo- 
rary or period room, it can be 
relied on to sound a fresh- 


ly different note. de Quintal 


IISTINC TIVE, RUGS 


The possibility of having carpets of one’s own individual design, at no more 













cost than the average broadloom, is one of the outstanding developments in the 
floor covering field. The rug of this type shown above was designed by Donald 
Deskey for a smart blue and yellow powder-room in International Musie Hall. 
It was made by L. C. Chase Company. Jean Lureat, painter of modern 
fantasy. designed the hand woven rug below. Chartreuse. browns, black and 
orange are skilfully placed in a design pleasing to those appreciating the 


abstract. It may be had from John Becker Gallery and the Arden Galleries 
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Below: The wide variety of new 
cotton, wool and silk fringes 
reflects the continued interest 
in nineteenth century styles of 
decoration. The new notes 
which fringe adds to floor coy- 
erings, however. are distinctly 
modern. Long white, and black- 
and-white fringes most fre- 
quently border Empire and Di- 
rectoire rugs. Victorian and 
modern fringes are usually less 
formal in design and delight- 
fully colorful. Inserted into the 
field of a plain rug, fringe 
creates a pleasing effect of ele- 
gance without fussiness. Two 
fringes with wide stripes, Fran- 
ees T. Miller; white over black. 
Edward Maag; others from Con- 


solidated Trimming Company 


mVEN THE DECOR 


In the white room above interest is created by the use of a lamb’s wool and 
worsted fringe rug and striped tufted muslin upholstery. Rug and furniture, 
Jones & Erwin; flower arrangement, Gerard; silver and bone mirror, Rena 
Rosenthal. For the game room the Ruth Reeves rug “Country Life in Rockwell 
County” is particularly appropriate. Having an active and open design not lack- 
ing humor, this rug is pleasantly unified and somewhat conventionalized 


by the soft blending of forest greens, hennas, blues and beige. Rug 


and metal furniture, W. & J. Sloane: backgammon set, Abercrombie & Fitch 
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THE CHARM OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PREDOMINAT 


Only a very clever architect could have given the im- 
pression of space such as one finds in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew D. T. Jones at 2 East 72nd Street, 
New York. One enters direct from the street into a hall 
where there is beautiful old marble in rusty yellow 
and brown tints. A step down between curved railings 
brings one to this eighteenth century French room, 


paneled in old pine, waxed and polished to a dull sheen. 








fringe 


The Régence mantel of carved marble came out of an 
old house in Paris, and the eighteenth century picture 
above it is in the Dutch manner. A Louis XVI clock 
and the Louis XV andirons and fireback are consistent 
notes, and even the books at that end of the room are 
all seventeenth and eighteenth century editions. The 
pictures are by Bagués, and the soft tones of Persian 


rugs make this room as home-like as it is beautiful 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY VAN ANDA 
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Through a doorway at the far end of the bedroom, 
one catches a glimpse of the stair railing of wrought 
iron, and of the marbleized wood door that leads 
into the sanctum of the boudoir. This end of the 
bedroom shows several old Voltaire prints, and a 
fine antique Italian credenza. The relation of fur- 
niture and pictures has been so thought out that the 
room is restful and interesting—not like many rooms, 


achieving only one of these qualities. Carleton Cole 


collaborated with Mr. Jones in designing these interiors 
























THE DECORATION OF THIS APARTMENT 


At the end of the main entrance hall, but 
at a lower level, is the dining room, paneled 
in waxed oak, with the mouldings carved 
out of deep wood, as in the living room. 
The rug was made forty years ago, in India, 
to the order of Louis Tiffany; the furni- 
ture is entirely Chinese Chippendale. The 


family portraits are by the elder Peel 


By HENRIETTA SANDS MERRICK 


AN INTERIOR designed and decorated by 

the owner is such an index to his per- 
sonality, that one is not surprised to learn 
that Andrew Jones is a connoisseur of 
eighteenth century art. But there is some- 
thing more than period consistency in this 
rare little maisonette. Like the flavor of old 
wine, or the rustle of rich brocades, there 
is here the fruit of the so-called “family 
tree” with its traditions of fine living. There 
is the gracious atmosphere, so rapidly dis- 
appearing from our midst, accentuated by 
details that are eliminated as non-essential 
in the crisp short-hand effect of modern 
decoration. It is with a sense of content that 
one enters, and with one of regret that one 
departs from this background of pleasant 
living, associated with the homes of the 
Andrew Joneses both here and on the Con- 
tinent, where they resided for so long. 

A question often asked, is answered in 
this home too: “What is a boudoir?” In 
eighteenth century France it meant that 














quiet room where Madame could seek se- 
clusion and be surrounded by intimate 
things; where, soothed in an atmosphere of 
déshabille, away from irksome duties, she 
might bouder or grouch as we would say; 
a place where formality never entered, and 
to which none but the most intimate of 
friends were invited. 

In her years of luxury and leisure Mrs. 
Jones has found time to develop her gifts 
for painting and sculpture under the great 
masters here and in Europe. A miniature 
bust of Geoffrey, her son, laughs at one 


from a corner of the desk in the liv ing room. 


[ was interested to learn that she has turned 
her talents to the modeling of a number of 
portrait busts for othe: people who have a 
like desire for family souvenirs. 


One can shut oneself off 
from the rest of the apart- 
ment in the powder blue 
boudoir. Chairs from an 
old Maryland home are 
upholstered in blue velvet, 
contrasting with the yellow 
brocade of sofas and lamp 
shades. A Madonna, deep-set 
under a glass frame, wears 
the pearls and brocades of 


a Louis XV court lady 


~ 


Pastels from rural France; 
‘pictures by the modern 
French artist, Calvet, who 
painted by candle light; 
Ming porcelain in niches 
beside a sofa—all these 


are in harmony with this 


delicate boudoir, which is — 


dominated by the eight- 
eenth century pastel of a 


gentleman in a red coat 


An old house in Normandy 
furnished the decorative 
scheme of the bedroom. 
The baguettes of the panel- 
ing above the deep alcove 
are picked out in blue- 
green. The chintz curtains 
have a design of zinnias on 
a background of daffodil 
yellow with a flounce of 
blue-green taffeta which 


matches the bedspreads 
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DRAWINGS BY E. H. SUYDAM 


“... TWILL faithfully execute the office of President of the 

United States, and will to the best of my ability preserve, 
protect and defend the constitution .. .” 

With these simple words, Franklin D. Roosevelt becomes 
our thirty-second President. The traditional inaugural cere- 
mony, carried down to us from the Roman /nauguratio by 
which augurs obtained the sanction of the gods to something 
decreed by man, takes place on the steps of the old Capitol 
Building. The sweep of these broad steps, and the classic sim- 
plicity of the columns are typical of the architectural dignity 
and distinction of Washington, the original plan of which was 
conceived by Major Pierre C. de L’Enfant as a crystalliza- 
tion of the ideals of another President, our first. Although 
there have been many changes, including the extensive re- 
modelling directed by Theodore Roosevelt, the general plan 
of the city remains as designed by this French engineer. 
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President Lincoln’s Church, at the corner of 


New York Avenue and Thirteenth Street, stands 
today a serene memorial to that well-remembered 
President. It has been restored to its original ap- 


pearance, and the steeple is illuminated at night 





The historic Taylor house at the left is 
considered one of the finest private resi- 
dences in Washington, D. C. It has seen 
the turning of many pages of American 
history, some of them gay, some of them 
very tragic. Dolly Madison and her Presi- 
dent husband came to live here for a 
while after the White House burned. The 
Treaty of Ghent was signed in this house. 
It was designed for John Taylor by Dr. 
Thornton, in days when a doctor often 
turned his hand to ae ciaeecuares It is oceu- 


pied by the American Institute of Architects 
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Office of George Washington, Georget 














own survey 
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ce of Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 


The flavor of the Old South, and 
a modern setting for the busiest of 
executives, contrast sharply in the 
two sketches above. The upper one 
is the office of the young surveyor, 
George Washington; below it, the 
President’s office today, down a 


colonade from the White House 








The President’s private drive, surrounded by gardens and 
magnolia trees, circles around the South Front of the White 
House, shown above. This side of the building overlooks the 
river and the garden of the First Lady of the Land. Below, 


domes and minarets reminiscent of the late nineteenth century 
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COLOR HAS GUIDED THE DECOR- 






























ATION IN THE APARTMENT OF 


BASHL SYDNEY AND MARY ELLIS 


These two are a matrimonial team, and 
one of Broadway’s ascendant constella- 
tions. They have taken an old brown- 
stone front, house and done charming 
things to it, keeping a great deal of 
the old-fashioned flavor amid modern 
accoutrements. Tall old windows, 
quaint marble mantels, lend themselves 
well to adaptation, but always reveal 
their origin. Miss Ellis has done her own 
bedroom in Empire style, with green 


and mauve and touches of gold. The 


i 


wallpaper is green, patterned with gold 


stars; the draperies are green taffeta, 
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and the glass curtains mauve chiffon 


Sunlight filters through green Venetian 


blinds, and falls on two lyre-back ma- 


hogany and gold chairs, and on the 
chest of drawers decorated with a swan 
motif. The dressing table is draped in 
green taffeta, and the stool is an un- 


usual piece with carved rams’ heads 


PHOTOGRAPHS By STELLA F. SIMON 
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Reflections on an acting family 








Mr. Sydney’s study lists to the 
modern and veers towards an 
effective masculine color com- 
bination of black and silver, 
marine blue and vermillion. 
The floor, woodwork and rug 
are black; the walls are sil- 
ver, the hangings of marine 
blue wool fabric, the chest is 
vermillion and the bench and 
chair cushions are vermillion 
fabricoid. The study was de- 


signed by Mr. Sydney himself 


You are playing Lady of Sha- 
lott, and looking in a mirror 
at the Sydneys at luncheon in 
the picture below. One entire 
wall of their delightful ground 
floor dining room and music 
room is a mirror. French 
decors open onto what New 
Yorkers call a garden, and 
are hung with monks’ cloth 
draperies, the same cement 
color as the walls. All about 
the windows are flowers and 


trailing ivy plants in _ pots 
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IF you find on the sides of a buxom old puzzle jug 

or pitcher some such hearty script as, “THE 
ROSE IS RED THE LEAVES ARE GREEN GOD SAVE 
ELIZABETH OUR QUEEN, you can be fairly certain 
that the piece belongs to the pre-porcelain period of 
English ceramics, before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when potters at Bristol and Lambeth 
and Liverpool were making a Delft ware more vitre- 
ous and of denser body than was turned from the 
wheels of Dutch craftsmen. 

It is commonly supposed that the English potters 
stole their idea for Delft designs directly from the 
Dutch, who had, in turn, stolen them from the 
Chinese. Some authorities contend, however, that the 
English Delft technique developed from an effort to 
imitate the Italian majolica, which is also a tin- 
enamelled pottery subjected to two firings. 

The English Delft is less crude than the Dutch, 
and the enamel coating is thinner, so that the body 
shows through with a rosy tint. Many pieces of this 
early pottery so thoroughly convey the atmosphere 
of English alehouses in their heyday that they could 


Popular among the trick drinking 
vessels made by early English pot- 
ters were puzzle jugs, perforated 
around the top, so that the liquor 
must be siphoned up through the 
handle to a secret opening in the 
rim. The photographs used here 


are from the Pennsylvania Museum 





The designs of Delft ware, which were twice stolen, took 


curious turns on the wheels of the early English potters 


not possibly have originated in any other country. 

Tygs, those funny three-handled mugs; caudle- 
urns for spicy wines; puzzle jugs, perforated around 
the top, so that the contents can only be drunk by 
stopping up two of the spouts in the hollow rim and 
siphoning the liquor through the handle by the third 
—all these are redolent of lusty Elizabethan days. 

Then there are posset pots, used to serve the part- 
ing drink (often called in England the “one over the 
eighth”) of hot milk curdled with liquor, sweetened, 
spiced, and often thickened with bread. The fuddling 
cup, as the name graphically suggests, confused the 
uninitiated by being a series of sometimes as many 
as six cups, connected by intertwining handles, so 
that considerable skill and steadiness were required 
to drain all of the contents from one of the cups. 


Two types of Delft plates are shown on this and the 
opposite page. The group below are of the designs 
characteristic of Bristol, with broad flat margins of 


pale gray. The designs on the plates pictured opposite 


indicate that they were made by the less skilled potters 




















A Delft pottery posset pot 





A favorite type of puzzle jug had three 
spouts, only one of which connected with 
the handle to make a siphon. The jug at 
the left is of blue Delft. For a beverage 
more potent than tea, Lambeth potters 
turned out the two-handled posset pot, an 
example of which is shown below. This 
pot, and the large vase, show the influence 
of Chinese art upon English pottery making. 
The crudely formed birds are intended for 
ho-ho birds, and the butterflies and flowers 
suggest, in both form and arrangement, the 


symbolic motifs so widely used by Orientals 


An English vase, showing Chinese influence 
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FROM THE WIND-SWEPT DUNES 


A Provence house emerges on the Southampton shore-line: compact in 


outline, picturesque in detail, it is fitted unostentatiously to the site 





Le Roy P. Ward, architect PHOTOGRAPHS BY GOTTSCHO 


Although France, where she dips to 
meet Italy, contributed the style of 
this house, the Long Island dunes, in 
their elemental formation, suggested 
to the architect the crisp roof line, 
and the mass structure. Although it 
was recently built for Dr. Wesley C. 
Bowers, the stucco appears aged and 
weatherbeaten, the carved wooden bal- 
econies old and mellow. and the hand- 


made tiles ancient in tone and outline 


In addition to those most essential 
considerations in planning a_ house, 
air and light for every room, there are 
excellent features in the floor plan at 
the left. The living room is placed at 
an angle so that it is directly exposed 
to the setting sun. From the terrace 
you look down into a spacious garden 
and pool. The outside stairway which 
circles around the tower at the back 
is picturesque, and was planned for 
the convenience of bathers, as_ the 


ocean is but a hundred feet away 
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the masonry walls and the brilliant flowers in pots 


The contour of the sand dunes has influenced the informality of the fenestra- 
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The entrance to the Bow 





In the hospitable dining room, there are 
ancient beams and rough plaster wails, 
smoky-looking with curious undertones of 
color. The floors throughout the entire 
house are of adzed pine board, laid diag- 
onally, as shown in this dining room. The 
blue undertones of the walls are repeated 


in the old French blue chair coverings 


This stairway is a reproduction of one built 
over two hundred years ago. The balustrade 
is in curious contrast with the vigorous de- 
sign of the pine stairs and the heavy over- 
head beams, yet its lightness and grace 
seem appropriate. The antique lamp is of 
painted iron. A Provencal couch against 


the wall adds comfort to the first landing 


A fine old Provencal secretary dominates 
the living room of Dr. Bowers’ home. 
Throughout this room there is a dignity 
of well-designed and well-associated an- 
tiques. In the main, the furniture is walnut. 
The upholstery and hangings in carefully 
blended dull shades give a warm and hos- 


pitable note against the rough plaster walls 
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Curiously designed stairway 
Dining room, accenting antique iron fireplace 





The French note prevails in the living room 
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This fascinating beauty room is a 
distant relative of those once in- 
significant closets or hall ends or 
telephone booths. It is really capa- 
cious; in addition to the dressing 
table, there is a lounge uphol- 
stered in pastel colors, a low table 
for cigarettes or flowers, and a 


number of low, comfortable chairs 


A guest room for men in this same 
home is done in black, white and 
red. Toilet bottles are primly 
black on white shelves, with dash- 
es of red, the exact shade of Rus- 
sian lacquer. And Mr. Roberts has 
repeated these colors in the mirror 


panels which decorate the room 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BODORFF 


FOR THE GUESTS eve 


In the home of Mrs. Edward VY. Hartford at Newport 


are these very smartly convenient dressing rooms 


There is a gracious note of hospitality in every detail of Mrs. Hart- 
ford’s home. The imposing elegance of the spacious halls with marble 
floors melts into a delightful sense of individual comfort when the guests 
are shown the little dressing.rooms so skillfully arranged by Schuyler 
Parsons. The powder room for women is done in shades of rose, blue 
and pale green, with a taffeta dressing table and chairs in rose brocaded 
satin. All the accessories on the kidney-shaped table are in faded rose 
and old blue. An added feature of unusual beauty is the glass paneling 
which extends around the doors and windows. Floral designs by Casey 
Roberts were painted on the glass before it was mirrored. The little bath- 


room adjoining the dressing room is also decorated in pink and blue 


BY ELINOR HILLYER 


IF you have a friend who needs an interest in life, 
see that an aquarium of tropical fish is left on the 
doorstep some night. The wee strangers will do 
wonders. And the next time you meet the world- 
weary person, he will probably be regaling every- 
one with the family life of the dear little guppies, 
the dréle mannerisms of the angel fish, and the 
blessed event of five hundred baby swordtails. 

My only warning is, look to it you are not in- 
fected with the enthusiasm yourself. Tropical fish 
are Manhattan’s latest madness. For a long time it 
was limited to a few connoisseurs, who were collect- 
ing them, breeding them, studying them, swapping 
yarns with each other and having no end of fun. 
Now this widespread tropical fish hobby is as demo- 
cratic as the new Congress. 

In the year of gloom, 1932, one firm alone, agents 
for a foreign concern, imported into New York 
$400,000 worth of tropical fish. The goldfish indus- 
try is keeping in step. During the season, a certain 
large New Jersey hatchery shipped an average of a 
million a week. Of course, goldfish have always had 


their small place in the swim. They are necessary to 
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garden pools, fountains and conservatories—but as 
companions in the home, have been rated beautiful 
but dumb. Tropical fish are a different story. 

The other day a, cocktail party was nearly dis- 
rupted when a fair-sized fish was noticed flipping 
his way brightly across the living room floor as if 
he knew where he was going. It turned out not to be 
the effect of the cocktails at.all, but only the hostess’s 
Chinese walking fish out for a stroll. These fellows 
can live for days without water, and given half a 
chance, they will jump the tank and turn up in the 
most unlikely places—under the bed or cuddled in 
your favorite armchair. 

Amateur collectors usually find Chinese walk- 
ing fish entirely too much for them, and stick to the 
smaller less roving varieties, who nevertheless have 
distinct personalities of their own. There are the 
Siamese fighting fish—who are so ferocious with 
each other that in Siam their battles are bet on like 
cockfights. To get to the bottom of this animosity, as 
usual, one must cherchez la femme. 

And there’s the lady mouth breeder, from the 
Upper Nile, who hides her young in her mouth when 
menaced, and the chiclids, who at the first threat of 
danger, swish up a whirl- (Continued on page 61) 











BY WHITING-SALZMAN 


OUR NEWEST PREOCCUPATION IS AQUATIC GOSSIP OF 


GOINGS-ON AMONG FINNY TENANTS OF GLASS HOUSES 


Luminous and unbelievably ethereal, this goldfish bowl with its glowing 
prisms of light hangs in the mirror foyer of Rose Cumming’s apartment. It 
was designed by Pearson and Bishof, inspired by the suspension motifs of 
one of the buildings of the coming World’s Fair at Chicago. From Lambert 
Brothers. Brilliant blown glass decorations for the aquarium on the opposite 


page are from Judell Brothers and Weil. Smoked glass bowl, Rena Rosenthal 


One of the newer glass and metal resi- 
dences, designed by Russel Wright, 
where tropical fish may pursue their 
private lives publicly, or vice versa, as 
they look down on the city from a 
window of the Waldorf Tower. The 
tank is chromium and glass and has 
an electric light in the base. An air 
plant, from Irene Hayes is growing be- 
side it in a Russel Wright jar. Tropical 
fish are from Hermann’s. The glass 
beaker at the bottom of the page, from 
Gerard, is equally suitable to tropical 
fish or goldfish. Here it is fitted for gold- 
fish with a beautiful piece of fan coral 
from Jones and Erwin. The iridescent 


bubble with ivy is from Olivette Falls. 


Setting courtesy of Jones and Erwin 
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NOTHING French ever meanders. Straight 

lines are still the shortest path to beauty, 
and if there is a curve you may be sure it 
was drafted with a pair of compasses. 
Trees are planted in parallels, walls are 
Euclidian in their angles, and_ privet 
hedges are clipped and cropped to the 
fourth decimal place. The summer home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alden Swift, at Lake 
Forest, Illinois, is arranged in just that 
symmetrical manner so typical of all 
things French. Modestly called a farm- 
house—because that is the word the 
French have for it—the estate follows the 
usual plan of the manoir houses in the 
terrain around Calais. But where the places 
in the old country have their barns and 
stables (at perfect right angles to the 
manoir) the Swifts have their garage and 
charming vine-clad guest house. These 
two buildings are of precisely the same size 
and shape. The mansion is built of Lannon 
stone laid random to give the soft effect of 
age. The roof is stone colored asbestos 
tiles, and blends with the stone walls of 
the house. The turret of buff brick beside 
the front door, also matches the stone. 


The woodwork is painted a French gray. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


PLANNED WITH FRENCH ES am 


It is called “‘La Tourelle’’, but the thing which really characterizes 
this summer home of the Alden Swifts, in Lake Forest, Illinois, is 
not so much the round brick turret at the entrance as the geomet- 
rical exactitude of the whole plan. It is French but, on the other 
hand, it is convenient and practical enough to be thoroughly 
American. The front of the house looks out on a paved court sur- 
rounded by a low stone wall. Gateways in this barrier lead to the 
guest house on the south, and on the north to the garage, pictured 


below. Edwin H. Clark, architect. E. A. Schiewe, associated 


This is the garage 
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The estate of the Alden Swifts is laid 


out in three units with Gallie precision 


Straight rows of trees are seen from the terrace at 
the back of the house, and are reflected in a small 
artificial lake, beyond which the rolling grounds of 
the Onwensia Country Club fade into the distance. 
Trees and shrubs surround the guest cottage with 
less formality, but with a nice regard for symmetry. 


The landscape architects were Simonds and West 
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BY WILLIAM B. POWELL 


- : Gabe 
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WHOSE FAVORITE SPORT IS TO REEL OFF RECIPES OR 





WORK CULINARY MIRACLES: FOR ADMIRING GUESTS 


. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS advise advertisers that their safest copy 

angles are those that appeal either to the heart or to the 
tummy—but I think they ought to make the additional sug- 
gestion—‘‘and for New Yorkers, the stomach appeal is more 
telling.” Our town harbors unknown thousands—perhaps 
millions—who, if given half a chance, love nothing better than 
to mess around in a kitchen. Many of them won’t admit it, 
doing their dishing up of this or that on the quiet. Others are 
proud as peacocks of their culinary abilities, their favorite 
sport being to reel off pet recipes or, if possible, to perform 
their miracles before the eyes of admiring guests. 

Having started in to track down some of these amateur 
cooks around town, I found the job so easy that the ball 
gathered its own momentum and names poured in of their 
own accord, Just try it yourself—ask anyone if he knows 
people who like to cook, and names and recipes are turned in 
for as long as you can stand it. Here are the gleanings of 
only a few days of research. 

Nearly everyone asked me if I knew about the opera stars 


voice culture and cooking are almost synonymous—and 
spaghetti, naturally, is the usual accompaniment for the song 
birds. Tetrazzini was (and, I hear, still is) an excellent and 
consistent cook. She never dared risk the uncertain kinds of 
spaghetti which the road might offer her—so she insisted on 
having her own utensils and ingredients packed in with her 
other props. A diva of the present day Metropolitan—Rosa 
Ponselle—is, like Tetrazzini, a hound for her own way of 
cooking Italian spaghetti. But, unlike the rotund and elderly 
opera star, Ponselle does care a damn about 
OB VES. her figure and she limits herself to a spa- 
by ghetti debauch only once a week. Another 
ae one of the new school of operatic cooks is 
Grace Moore who admits that her potato 
salad has a “je ne sais quot’ all its own. 
Like all good cooks, Miss Moore has no 
hard and fast proportions for ingredients— 
but I gather that the proper use of onions 
plays a most important part in her dish. 
Even in Paris, her potato salad is famous 
and is one of her best request numbers. 
Cole Porter raved to me about Irving 
Berlin’s knack of cooking pork and beans 
and also about Berlin’s chow mein. Porter 
asked Fanny Brice to send around an amaz- 


Prince Dmitri serambles eggs with champagne 
and catsup; while Irving Berlin modestly holds to 


pork and beans with excursions into chow mein 


and their inevitable craze for the culinary art. It seems that 








ing concoction she loves to make, so I could 
sample it. La Brice said it was made from 
an old Jewish recipe. She takes hard boiled 
eggs and mashes them into a smooth paste 
along with plenty of chopped onions. After 


highly seasoning the mixture, it is put on ice 
until hard enough to cut with a knife. 


It seems that gentlemen about town are apt 
to hanker after the pots and pans more than 
the ladies. William Rhinelander Stewart likes 
to dabble with his “eggs aw diable’’—poached 
eggs with plenty of red pepper and high sea- 
soning. Prince Dmitri also made some won- 
derful eggs one night at a party at Ethel 
Harriman Russell’s. His Highness called for 
champagne and catsup, which he proceeded 
to pour into the scrambled eggs—and with 
telling results. Another prince who is a grand 
cook is Matchabelli. At his own parties, he 
invariably superintends or actually does the 
cooking himself—but he much prefers to let loose in some- 
one else’s kitchen where he’s not held accountable for the 
chaos that may result. Given a strange icebox, the Prince casts 
his eye over the left-overs that are lying on the various shelves. 
He then selects a variety—sometimes a little bit of every- 
thing—mixes them together and, with the proper seasoning 
or sauce, turns out a salad or casserole dish worthy of a Paris 
chef. Speaking of titled cooks and French dishes—the Coun- 
tess of Gosford, the former Beatrice Claflin, has a real flair 
for cooking escargots. She says the secret is, of course, the 
proper use of garlic. 

Bob Davis’ specialty is cooking beefsteak. He coats it well 
with powdered sugar, placing it in a very hot skillet. The 
sugar eventually forms a crust which, when it falls off, leaves 
the steak in a juicy form and gives it a real flavor. Another 
stunt of his is to split mutton chops in two and fill the inter- 
vening space with watercress—a sort of sandwich. Another 
literary man with culinary ideas is Owen Johnson. He likes 
nothing better than to stand back of his chafing dish Sunday 
nights and order his family and guests about, to bring him 
ingredients for the concoction he is evolving. Welch rarebit 
or lobster Newburgh is apt to be his dish of the evening. He 
makes his own sauce for oyster cocktails and when in a 
restaurant, invariably tells the maitre d’hotel just how the 
sauce should be mixed. Mignonette (the herb—not the flow- 
er) is essential, he thinks, for a good cocktail sauce. 

When George Copeland gives a dinner party, he makes the 
salad himself (as do many New Yorkers, I find—especially 
the males). Copeland wisely uses a bowl made of wood—and 
a good big one. He has the lettuce brought in in chunks—also 
chunks of tomato, cucumber, and onion. All these are soaked 
well in the olive oil, imported from his beloved Spain. After 
the seasoning, he adds a small amount of Tarragon vinegar. 

But it isn’t only people in literary and artistic circles who 
like to browse in the kitchen. There are plenty of New York- 
ers in business offices who can whip up a wicked dish after 
the theatre or, in fact, whole dinners before. If Rose Cumming 
rushes from her smart interior decorating shop on Madison 
Avenue at an early hour in the afternoon, saying that she must 
keep an important engagement, her (Continued on page 57) 
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Grace Moore admits that her potato salad has a je 


ne sais quoi all its own; and Willa Cather has a-way 


with fish chowders acquired on a Canadian island 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
DANA B. MERRILL 
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Wall covering that is 


washable and fadeless 


WALLPAPER designs which are smartly modern, yet suf- 

ficiently unobtrusive to provide an harmonious back- 
ground, dominate the spring patterns. This is also to be 
said of the washable wall coverings, which combine the 
practical qualities of paint with the decorative effect and 
warmth of wallpaper. The flamboyant, however, is not in 
evidence in the newer wall coverings. Patterns that are 
both entertaining and appropriate for.the rooms in which 
they are to be used are carried out in soft colorings. Only 
the hand-blocked foliage designs’ deepen into stronger 
tones. Metallic papers, such as aluminum, silver, gold 
and even copper, are also much in favor for the modern 
interior. Black provides an occasional accent and is used 
sparingly in the smaller patterns, as in the one illustrated, 
in which silver wheelbarrows and watering pots appear. 
In many of the fine hand-blocked patterns the Chinese in- 
fluence prevails, introduced in characteristic Oriental 
motifs, in alluring colorings. Stripes become horizontal, 
rather than vertical, and stars twinkle here and there. Bar 
papers and bright plaids also have established a new mode. 


This spirited plaid in rose, yellow and green, with a border and 
matching base, looks strictly ‘“‘custom made” and makes a cheerful 


bedroom paper. Other colors are available. Barrie & Desmond 


For a powder room or dressing room, in which feminine vanity is 
evidenced, this soft pastel colored Salubra pattern has great charm. 


It is shown with a choice of ground colors. Frederic Blank & Co. 


The Chinese paper, a Zuber hand-blocked production carried out 
in soft rose, yellows and blue, outlined in bamboo, will lend itself ef- 


fectively to a large space ona paneled wall. A. L. Diament & Company 


For an intimate room in a country house, this gray-white paper 
with silver and black wheelbarrows and watering pots is appropriate. 


It also comes with a yellow or a peach ground. Richard E. Thibaut 





Appropriate design 


for a paneled wall 
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The season introduces gay new motifs for the frivolous 


and more formal walls of the country and town house 


The Salubra wall covering in pastel shades, 
with its amusing frieze above the hori- 
zontal stripes, is just what one would want 
for a playroom, for either juveniles or 
grown-ups. It has all the favorable fea- 
tures of a fine wallpaper, yet is wash- 
able. This advantage also recommends it 
for a child’s room, as finger marks may 
be readily removed. The frieze may be 


repeated. Frederic Blank & Company 


A hunt paper, such as this fine hand- 
blocked design, reflects the spirit that 
lends itself most suitably to a country 
house dining room, or to a masculine 
room. The pink coats of the riders against 
the green foliage provide a pleasing color 
combination that may be reflected 
throughout the room. The pattern tells a 
story that is so animated that it never tires 


the eye. A. L. Diament & Company 












Paper for a dining 





room orman’sroom 


Star papers are being made in great va- 
riety, but the one on this page introduces 
quite a new treatment. With its soft peach 
colored ground and blue and gold stars, 
outlined with a suggestion of brown, it 
represents a perfect wall surface for a Di- 
rectoire room. The subtle coloring of this 
imported paper denotes the possibilities 
of afamiliar motif in anew guise. This and 


the bar paper are Richard E. Thibaut’s 


Papers, designed for private bars have de- 
veloped an entirely new field in modern 
wall coverings. The one on this page may 
be had with a red ground or in a deep 
cream, against which games and glasses 
appear in a gay medley of sharply con- 
trasting color. It is sufficiently entertain- 
ing to supply an adequate background for 
the bar itself, for the very complicated 


pattern travels on in endless repeat 


Gold stars for a 


Directoire room ’ 
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Bar paper with a red 


or deep cream ground 


Vivid stripes for 


the playroom 
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Are as essential today as 
ever, quite as luxurious and 


definitely more comfortable 


The French chaise-longue has much to commend it for luxur- 
ious relaxation. The one shown above is a Louis XV piece with 
carved cabriole legs. It is covered with a mellow-toned antique 


velvet. This bedroom was decorated by the Queen Anne Studios 


The Chinese Chippendale long chair at the right is of walnut, 
painted white, with the ornaments covered with gold leaf. It 
is upholstered in gold satin brocade, patterned with a small 


bright flower in Louis XVI design. It is from Stefano Cavallo 


PHOTO BY MATTIE EOWARDS HEWITT 


In this French bedroom Louis XV and XVI furniture has 
been tastefully combined. The Louis XV long chair is up- 
holstered in striped blue and rose damask and set in an 
antique frame of cream lacquered wood. Very full and long 
curtains are of yellow striped satin and the panel by the 
window, as well as the swag over the mirror, was painted by 


Rome Richardson. J. C. Demarest & Company, decorators 
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Triumph of Lunt. Fontanne and Coward in “Design for Living.” George M. Cohan’s new 


comedy. “20th Century,” a Hecht-MacArthur riot. The Abbey Players in Oedipus 


BY BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


DESIGN FOR LIVING 
A SPARKLING, crystalline cascade that tossed the 


spray of ideas high in the air, that blew out 
rippling epigrams in its mad career of gay, ir- 
responsible, prankish humor and a laughing, beyond- 
good-and-evil philosophy of sex—that is the latest 
Noel Coward play, “Design for Living.” It is gor- 
geous nonsense in the sense that “Alice in Wonder- 
land” is nonsense—that is, it is wiser in its capri- 
cious spoofing than most serious plays. 

“Design for Living” is a sex-triangle play to end 
all sex-triangle plays. Mr. Coward has condensed in 
its luminous dialogue and pungent situations all 





that has ever been said of a lady with two lovers 
and a husband. Then after condensing he has blown 
the whole thing up to a tenuous bubble, and the cur- 
tain descends on the lady lying on a couch with her 
two lovers, all three laughing themselves—with the 
audience—silly at the husband, who rants about 
“morality,” “degeneracy” and “‘shamelessness.” It 
is Mrs. Grundy’s last funeral. 

And were ever such three gloriously wicked—and 
lovable—persons assembled on the stage as Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontanne and Noel Coward? Certainly 
not within my memory. Gilda, Otto and Leo are 
Bohemians—they paint and write plays. All three 
love one another. Between Paris and London both 
Otto and Leo are turn by turn in favor. Then Gilda 
leaves them both and turns 
up in New York with a hus- 
band. They both pursue— 
and finally all leave the 
husband. The triumph of 
Bohemia over  Philistia! 
Evohé! But what an actorial 
romp! Otto, Leo and Gilda 
(Lunt, Coward and Fon- 
tanne) utter the maddest 


PHOTO BY VANDAMM 


things, puncture everything, 
drunk and sober. They fire 
all the Ephesian domes of 
morality, sobriety and “cor- 
rectness” with the gay 
torches of Coward’s bris- 
tling, polite, piercing dia- 
logue. Lynn Fontanne never 
looked better or acted with 
more comic quaver and 
penetration. Lunt ranted, 
smiled, got drunk and 
tossed high, tossed low the 
running waves of Coward’s 


Katharine Cornell returned to 
Broadway about the middle of 
February in “Alien Corn”—a 
play by Sidney Howard—the 
story about a girl of great musi- 
eal attainment in a prosaic little 
Western city. Among others in 
the supporting company are Lily 
Cahill, Jessie Busley and Rich- 


ard Sterling, Belasco Theatre 
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Hope Williams, who stars in the new review, 
which opened in February. In the revised 
cast are Lupe Velez, Jimmy Durante, and 
Hal LeRoy. The settings are by Henry 
Dreyfuss and the dances arranged by Sey- 
mour Felix. This review, ‘Strike Me Pink,” 
is the work of Lew Brown and Ray Hender- 
son. Eugénie Leontovich stars in ‘Twen- 
tieth Century” as Lily Garland, a celebrated 
Hollywood actress. It is one of the winter’s 


successes, playing at the Broadhurst Theatre 


PHOTO BY HURRELL 





lines. Coward was clean-cut, hammery, the perfect type of 
a Mayfair playboy. Campbell Gullan as the third-act hus- 
band of Gilda put on a great scene at the end. What a crash- 
ing ending to the play! 

And the drinking scene between Lunt and Coward after 
Gilda has deserted them both is something to eat deep shell- 
holes of merriment in the Sphinx. 

PIGEONS AND PEOPLE 

George M. Cohan is odd, fantastic, eccentric. His brain 
holds a pinch of that crazy beauty that is found at full 
flower in certain types of genius. Combined with this mental 
curlicue is a personality odd and charming. In private life 
he is one of the most beloved of our actors—being Broadway, 
New York, American in an even more complete degree than 
Al Smith—for no other performer on our stage does there 
burst such spontaneous and heart-born applause as greets 
Georgie Cohan on his every appearance on the stage. He 
never needed a claque. In thirty years his unassuming, sim- 
ple, unornamental art has become more and more perfect, 
until today he stands, in his fifty-fifth year, a master come- 
dian in strictly Cohan roles. His lack of versatility is the one 
reason why he will fail of immortality. But Cohan as he is! 
His manner of perking his head, of walking, of raising his 
fist, of crying, of expressing disdain—these are inimitable. 
\nd his knowledge of his audience is almost uncanny. 

Cohan plays Parker, a philosophic wastrel who finds his 
highest pleasure in feeding pigeons in the park. A rich man 
takes him into his house “to do him good”. What transpires 
there is uproarious, for Parker has a notion that all philan- 
thropy, politeness and diplomacy are the bunk. He is human- 
ity stripped naked to sham. Parker vanishes as he came— 
nowhere, leaving behind him an amazed stageful of people 
and an audience which has roared, chuckled and shouted it- 
self into entire forgetfulness of all (Continued on page 58) 











Copper is coming into fresh favor, with a great many 


modern designs, chastely simple in line. The fluted 
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flower-pot holder, the shell-shaped vase, and the ribbed, en- 
amel-lined pitcher are from Emmet White. The lamp, cocktail 
shaker, ice bowl and spoon, pitcher, plate and copper-colored 
old-fashioned cocktail glasses are from Rena Rosenthal. Round 
flower centerpiece, combined with copper mirror glass, from Rus- 
sel Wright. Cat door-stop, pretzel bowl, large tray with beer 


pitcher and brass handled mugs, Chase Brass & Copper Company 
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Nude, by Maillol 


THE ARTS IN NEV eine 


BY LOUIS KALONYME 


WE of the Western world who have not become aesthet- 

ically loco with soulful obeisance before the leav- 
ings of savage Africa seem to save our excitement for 
that stage in the human spirit which has come to be 
termed Greek. We look at the latest sculpture (at the 
Brummer Galleries) of Aristide Maillol, still France’s 
great sculptor at the age of seventy, and in it we dis- 
cover a serenity, a purity, only the term Greek seems 
to describe. We know however that there have been 
many Greeces, some neither serene nor pure, and so 
the qualifying word archaic makes its appearance. 
(nd when we say archaic Greek we speak of that tenta- 
tive stage in the human spirit when the refinements of 
civilization had not as yet (we like to believe) cor- 
rupted and polished man into that spiritual unhealth 
described as decadence. 

It is the discovery of this serenity and purity in 
Maillol’s sculpture which has identified him in modern 
eyes with the Greeks. Actually of course his sculpture 


is not Greek. Just as the paintings of Georgia O'Keeffe 


(at An American Place), however pure, are not Greek. 
Civilizations, whether individually or as a composite 
sculptor, shape and thus leave the effects of their man- 
ners and beliefs on man, and artists are members of 


the human | lt is impossible for a contemporary 


Outstanding sculpture and painting by Maillol, 


O'Keeffe, Forain, Pisarro, McFee and Karfiol 


A Nude, by Aristide Maillol, who is today regarded 
as the outstanding sculptor of France. Included in 


a current exhibition at the Brummer Galleries 


‘*‘Leaves—Autumn,” by Georgia O’Keeffe, a_re- 
cent study of exceptional power and _ sensi- 


tiveness. On exhibition at An American Place 


Frenchman or American to be Greek. What we get is 
an approximate resemblance because a like spirit seems 
to have animated the anonymous archaic Greek sculp- 
tors and the sculptor Maillol. The feeling for life, for 
physical feminine shapes as in Maillol, or for living 
forms in flowers and crosses and things as in Georgia 
O’Keeffe, seems similar, and the term Greek is rushed 
to the front line art trenches. 

Male and female He originally created man and we 
believe this was still true in archaic Greece. We derive 
our belief from the majestic yet somehow humorous 
figures anonymous archaic Greek sculptors made, su- 








perimposed with that nostalgic longing for “‘the glory 
that was Greece” which Western man has recreated into 
an ideal. It is this ideal which is recognizable in Mail- 
lol’s sculpture. Its archaic aspect is due to its freshness 
and simplicity. Maillol cuts through the baroque di- 
gressions and leaden stylizations to a sculpture which 
abstracts the feminine form in all its budding and 
ripening wonder. Here are no frenetic sculptural at- 
tempts to catch the melodramatic aspects of nature, 
no movement of the wind on draperies, or the paint- 
ing of “pain” or “joy” or “thought” upon faces dis- 
torted and furrowed by Rodinesque-Wagnerian “prob- 
lems.” Maillol’s women are no “thinkers” or “bacch- 
antes.” They are women, or rather woman. Hence there 


“Leaves—Autumn.” by Georgia O’Keeffe 
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are no titles for his figures, nor do the figures disclose 
particular human characteristics in the sense that you 
recognize your Uncle Al. Maillol is not a biographer 
but a sculptor, pure and simple. 

That is quite astonishing when it is remembered that 
he was a pupil of that professional strong-man, Rodin. 
Strength would seem to be the only quality Maillol 
derived from Rodin’s teaching, but it is a strength 
minus Rodin’s dramatic storms and romantic philoso- 
phy. Maillol’s sculpture is unbelievably pure after all 
the official hewing and twisting and patting of plaster 
and stone and wood into nymphs and neuter satyrs. 
This is sculpture that is its own justification, complete 
in itself, a sculpture into which (Continued on page 59) 
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BY G. F. T. RYALL 


WHILE looking over some pre-war photographs of a 

concours d’élégance the other day, | wondered if 
a decade hence the motors of 1933 would not look 
more like Smithsonian pieces than those. Then I 
daresay express highways will be crowded with very 
large, or very small, underslung, tear-drop-line con- 
traptions that will look like doodlebugs. They prob- 
ably will have engines in the rear, and will skitter 
along at sixty miles an hour on sixty or more miles 
to the gallon, and drivers will push buttons instead of 
stepping on pedals or pulling levers, as we do now. 
Regardless of what is to come, this year’s issue of 
automobiles is quite satisfactory, thank you. I can 












give you no better example than the rich Aunt Maria 
of a friend, who, departing from her custom of buy- 
ing an expensive chassis and having the body of her 
1921 limousine transferred to it, amazed the family 
by purchasing an ultra-modern town car. 


Well, I for one don’t blame her. Cars are more 
graceful. Streamlining (of which more anon) has — 
done that for bodies which slant more rakishly, taper 


at the tops and curve back with the sweep of rear 
quarters. Fenders, also in the fashion, have skirts 
and billowing curves, joining with V-nosed radiator 
fronts to hide unsightly but necessary front springs 
and shock absorbers. (I am thinking particularly of 
Buick, although De Soto, Plymouth, Oldsmobile, 
Chevrolet, Studebaker—but why enumerate, the 
list is so long?) There is less chromium and more 
duco on radiator shells—which is not a bad thing— 
but more chromium on radiator grilles. Hood louvers 


are more interesting, particularly those of Cadil-_ 


lac’s V-Sixteen and Oldsmobile. Wheels are smaller 
—I expect it is only a matter of a season or two be- 
fore they will be just big chromium hubcaps—and 


as 


Sink 





tires are larger. White, and colored walled tires are — 


attractive on the showroom floor; but not nearly so 
colorful after a month or two on the road. 


The new cars are more comfortable to ride in— _ 


better springing, upholstery, arm rests and adjust- 
able seats, easier to drive, better brakes and better 


The Cadillac V-16 brougham is drawn up 
at the River Club curb, the Packard 
limousine rounds the curve, and parked 
in the middle is the new Lincoln town 
ear. The new era in coachmaking finds 


a restrained expression in these cars 












STREAMLINED AND WITH SKIRTED FENDER 


g 


Sey 


—THE NEW CARS TAKE TO THE ROAD 


steering. And the centre of gravity is lower, which 
is better for safety, though not so good, perhaps, for 
officials who must wear high hats. As a possible 
solution to the low roof difficulty a British body 
builder has designed a coupé, part of the roof of 
which rises automatically as the door opens. 

There are more closed cars that open into smart 
sports models, and open cars that close into com- 
fortable conveyances. After all—although motor 
makers may say that the sedan made automobiles 
popular—the convertible is the ideal car. Obviously, 
because it really is two cars in one; or for the price 
of one, which is more important these days. It can 


The Silver Arrow, a gorgeous giant in beige 
and grey, and—nosing it for place on the 


road—the Chrysler convertible roadster 


be a tourer for the country—everybody likes an open 
car in pleasant weather—and a closed car for town 
or in the evenings. Unfortunately, carrossiers have 
not progressed in this direction quite as much as they 
should. Even the best custom bodies have their lim- 
itations, but if the demand continues we may yet find 
the perfect convertible. 

Speaking as one who in the last few weeks has 
climbed into half a hundred of the new crop of 
motors, pressed clutches and brakes, and waggled 
gear shift levers, I commend to you the refinements 
of coachbuilders’ detail and the luxurious appoint- 
























ments of the Cadillac V-Sixteens (and with no desire 
to make invidious comparisons but merely to express 
a personal preference, I like the radiator lines and 
fronts of the Cadillacs, and the La Salles, of course, 


best of the 1933 motors) . the sleek elegance 
of the new Packards . . . the mechanical excellence 
of the new Lincoln Twelves (which I have driven) 
.. . the smartness of the Chryslers . . . and Pierce- 
Arrow’s Silver Arrow, which in my opinion is not 
the car of the year, but the car of 1935. 

Of course you saw the Silver Arrow at the Auto- 
mobile Show, although you probably had to elbow 
your way through a crowd three deep of chauffeurs 
and truck drivers who gazed in admiration amount- 
ing to awe at the width of its fenders and dreamed of 
driving it across Queensboro bridge in the rush hour 
trafic. If you didn’t—well, it’s a gorgeous giant in 
beige and grey with red stripings, the wide, chro- 
mium bumper, V-nosed radiator, and inset headlamps 
giving its front the impression of some curious mon- 
ster’s face. There is speed in every line of this 
witches’ brougham. The skirted fenders, inclosing 
the spare tires, sweep back to the sides which curve 
out over the running board. The body is widest at 
the rear wheels, which are inclosed, while the rear 
quarter streamlines out to a tear-drop end. Curiously, 
at first glance when looking at it from above you're 
not quite sure which is the front end. Although stock 
Pierce-Arrows have attained 110 M.P.H. in trials, 
I doubt if even its designers know the maximum 
speed of the Silver Arrow. (Continued on page 60) 
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The parade of spring in England prop- 
~ erly begins with the Grand National in 
March and should be viewed from the 
background of an English country 
house such as this vine-covered place— 
Woodford Hall in Northamptonshire 


SPRING PARADE IN ENGUAWN 


BY KENNETH PENDAR 





In April one makes the pilgrimage 


to Kew, where daffodils are as lovely, 


FEBRUARY is a restless month, with spring just around the corner, 
Asn SHOMUREA ESET Lae saa and all the pleasant places of the world seem suddenly desir- 
Ris fan Whe secon am edeaene able. Then a steamship folder brings a nostalgia for lilacs and haw- 
' thorn hedges, and, if one is a racing man, for brush barriers and the 
clipped turf of the paddock, and the excitement of life in new settings. 

My mind turns to England. For March in England is merely the 
beginning of a whole sequence of months, filled with new things, new 
life—from the Grand National right through to the beginning of the 
shooting season in August. 

I like to plan exactly what I would do were I to sail about the mid- 
dle of March. People say, What would you do? Where would you go? 
Why does England appeal to you more than any other country? All 
I do is turn to a journal I kept of a visit to England a year or so ago, 
and if I could return this spring I should ask nothing better than 
to do it all again. Here is the journal of the events of that visit: 


if not so celebrated as lilacs, and 


Daffodils at Kew 
<\ gem 




















MARCH 

Two extraordinary things happened today. The boat was not late 
and the sun was shining brightly as we pulled into Liverpool harbor 
in the early afternoon. What is more lovely than England in its fresh 
green spread out before you in bright sunshine? My friends were 
there to meet me, and told me they had been very fortunate in ob- 


From Aintree to Northamptonshire, from London to Susi 


Ast 


as 


Waiting to be presented at Court 


June is synonymous with Ascot and 
country houseparties. On the oppo- 
site page, Chatsworth House, coun- 


ty seat of the Duke of Devonshire 
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taming good seats in the county stands for the Grand National at 
Aintree the next day. I wanted to see the gem of the Liverpool 
Art Museum, a Crucifixion by Simone Martini. It is a very beau- 
tiful picture and all I hoped it would be. We dined and spent the 
night at the Adelphi Hotel, and the next day took in the race. I 
backed the American entries with a few shillings and lost. [This 
year, however, as two of Ambrose Clark’s horses are favored | 
might not be so unlucky. | 

Not being very keen on racing, it was not an emotional ex- 
perience for me as it was for my Leicestershire friends, but | 


Boating on the Thames, the Royal Garden Party 


at Buckingham Palace, and the boat races at 


Henley complete the program of the summer 


must say the water jumps thrilled me to watch. A party of us dined 
that night and went by motor the next day to Northamptonshire. 
As we entered the park at Woodford Hall I realized what had 
brought me to England and why [ loved it so. 

There before us spread out the most perfect Queen Anne house, 
rose brick with stone door and window frames, flanked on either 
side by two smaller buildings, joined to the main house by low 
curved connecting wings. The old house in some mysterious way 
seemed to be but a part of the lovely green park and gardens. 
There is a scale to English places that we do not have in America 
—perhaps it is the great trees that, almost unnoticed, grow next 
to these fine old country houses. It satisfies a great longing to see 
once more a place which in its two hundred and more years of 
existence is still a part of the twentieth century, a place where life 
has changed hardly at all. 





APRIL 

One is infinitely comfortable in an English country house, 
especially in one like this where they have appreciated the 
American luxury of connecting bathrooms. My room is small, 
paneled in pine, painted grey. The cornice is particularly lovely. 
It is a relief to find a pine room left in its true eighteenth century 
condition and not scraped and left raw as is so usual at home. 

This morning when I was called and a tea tray put at my side, 
the curtains were blowing out with the softest imaginable spring 
air, laden with a smell of spring—of fresh earth and early flow- 
ers. I still marvel at the English breakfast with its countless hot 
dishes filled with kidneys, kippers and bacon and eggs. I spent 
the morning going through the garden with my host and hostess. 
Their minute interest in the growth of each tulip, hyacinth and 
jonquil in the glass houses and in the garden was incredible. 
Powell, the gardener, is counting the days until the great Hor- 
ticultural Society Flower Show in the grounds of the Chelsea Hos- 
pital in London. He has promised to be (Continued on page 56) 





‘es—reads the logbook of the traveler in England 
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As a light weight garden 
wheelbarrow, this one of 
hand-wrought iron, paint- 
ed green, with a split white 
oak basket, is to be recom- 
mended. Beside it stands a 


compact wicker basket, 





green or yellow, fitted with 
the essential tools. The 
washable, white skin gloves | 
are likewise indispensable 


to the woman who enjoys 


/ 


Lewis & Conger. She will 


| 
| 
doing her own planting. | 
| 
also find invaluable a wick- | 

| 


> 
> 
= 
= 
= 
>= 
= 
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er kneeling mat, backed 





by a _ waterproof fabric. | 
The copper watering pot, | 
banded in brass, was made | 
in Belgium and is just the | 


size to carry about easily. | 





From Mitteldorfer Straus 


This cone-shaped, _ split 
white oak basket, which 
may be stuck into the 
ground like a closed para- 
sol, holds and protects a 
surprising number of flow- 
ers fresh cut in the garden. 


Courtesy Lewis & Conger 





? HOPEFUL GARDENS 


The new bird houses are like tiny architectural models, true to scale. 
The one which looks like a country home, even to landscaping, has a 
birdbath and opens at the back for cleaning. Nearby is a thatched 


cottage, one with a red roof and a feeding station. Lewis & Conger 
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BY GAY YOUNG 


WHEREVER there are flower shows, there is an even 

chance of finding Mrs. Carter Leidy, with something 
new which she has persuaded to flourish under the sun. 
Be the show in Palm Beach, East Hampton, Southamp- 
ton, Westchester or New York, her exhibits add zest and 
often surprise to the competition. 

Mrs. Leidy’s favorite garden pursuit is experiment- 
ing with tulips. Artist that she is, she uses her country 
place in Westchester county as a canvas on which she 
splashes the edges of an apple-green pool with mauve 
and white tulips and azaleas, or drops the distilled white- 
ness of Moonlight tulips, against a gray rock wall, and 
mixes in clumps of bleeding heart. 
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Observations of an Amateur Gardener 


An arrangement of white flowers 
and ferns in a low glass bowl This 
Car- 
ter Leidy prepared for the School 


was in an exhibit which Mrs. 


of Judging held in New York recently 


Every year Mrs. Leidy tries out new varieties of tulips 
which have been introduced at flower shows during the 
season. She buys ten bulbs of each and keeps a careful 
record of them. Those she likes she renews the next year. 

For her long tulip border, against white dogwood and 
Clematis Montana, she uses breeder tulip Louis XIV at 
the back, then cottage tulip Fairy Queen, with cottage 
tulip Hammer Hales and John Ruskin in front. 

Mrs. Leidy is eloquent in praising some of her favorite 
tulips. “Dido and Alaska are the most perfectly formed 
and the best keepers I have in the garden,” she says. 


“Darwins have always died out after the first year, but 


my cottage tulips go on year after year.” She spoke af- 
fectionately of Boule de Neige, too—double dazzlingly 
white tulips and very big and puffy, so that they look 


Mrs. Carter Leidy in her garden 
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EAMANSHIP 


—the foundation of 


White Star’s perfect service 


\ glorious tradition of the sea—White Star service! 
he perfect service that begins with perfect seaman- 
hip...expert knowledge that “paves the waves” and 
ives you every opportunity to enjoy the grand good 
ime that’s so much a part of White Star travel. 
} That’s why scores of seasoned travellers have 


ossed with White Star 50 times over...“50 Timers” 


an when enjoying White Stat’s perfect Service. 


You will find, on White Star liners, the strictest atten- 





: those constant travellers who are never more happy 
| 
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on to every detail of your comfort. Swift, unobtrusive 


jare for all your wants is a matter of deep, personal 





ride with every man who wears the White Star insignia. 


Seamanship—Service! 


That’s why scores 





of travellers are glad It costs no more to enjoy the service that 
makes “50 TIMERS” 
to call themselves MAJESTIC (world’s largest ship) 
ee » OLYMPIC HOMERIC 
50 TIMERS | De luxe express service from New York 
: ; ‘ to England and France 
—via White Star Line GEORGIC (new) |BRITANNIC (new) 
Largest British motor liners 
: ADRIATIC LAURENTIC 


For complete information apply to your local agent Cabin service from New York and Boston 
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NTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
lain Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York vwescumsnc 


through your J 
local agentf# 


White Star Liner MAJESTIC, world’s largest ship 





ffices in other principal cities. Agents everywhere 





like snowballs along the walk. Dido is one of those old shades; _ 
it starts with salmon, and has a buff overlay. 
The tulips pictured by the pasture gate of the Leidy estate 
are cottage tulip Scarlet Emperor, planted with white and scar- 
let azaleas and white poeticus narcissus. The white and scarlet 
is lovely against the dark shadowy green of the rhododendrons. 
As you step out on the terrace from the Leidy house there 
is the pool before you, with sempervivems and sedums growing 
in the joints of the flagging. On either side are double mauve 
azaleas, Yodegowa, and white azaleas, planted with mauve 
early tulips, Reverend Ewbank. Mrs. Leidy and her husband 
are prepared to speak with the authority of first-hand experi- 
ence, for they do their own landscaping and have no gardener. 
Tulips are by no means the only garden hobby of this plant- 
loving lady. On her glass-roofed sun porch she has sempervivems 
galore—from monstrous green roses to seedlings barely 
out of the microscopic stage. She is exhibiting this collection, 
arranged in a stand of painted iron and copper, at the Inter- 
national Flower Show, March 20-28 in Grand Central Palace. 
Mrs. Leidy was up to her elbows in plans for the Flower 
Show when I visited her. In addition to her own entries, she 
was arranging exhibits for the garden clubs in which she is so 
active. She heads the committee in charge of the prizes for this 
show. A new class of especial interest to her this year is the 
arrangement showing the stems of flowers through glass. 
Mrs. Leidy begins getting ready for the flower show months 
in advance; planning what plants she will have in bloom— : 





collecting vases designed to suit the flowers she expects to ar- 
range. Two or three months before the show she knows quite 
definitely what each exhibit is to be—her arrangements with 
the greenhouses have all been made, and her own plants are 
in apple-pie order. She takes a keen interest in the competi- 
tion, and is always springing surprises. For example, at 
Southampton, last summer, she came up from East Hampton, | 
like a dark horse, with all sorts of entries for their flower show, 
and managed to carry off many of the prizes, to the chagrin of 
the Southampton garden club members. One of her original 
exhibits was a very modern flower arrangement in a low bowl, | 
with several kinds of orange flowers making one side of the 
bouquet, and yellow flowers making the other. 

Flowers seem to like to grow for Mrs. Leidy. She does not 
deny it. “I use aspirin, of course, to keep my flowers for the 
show,” she said. “You know flowers just naturally keep for 
some people, and don’t for others.” Her charming house has 
plants everywhere—Christmas cactuses scarlet with bloom, - 
philodendron running away with itself in the bay window of 
her library, rare tropical plants perfectly happy on her sun 
porch, a mossy miniature woodland in her terrarium. 








Mauve and white tulips by the pool 


GRAPHED BY JONES AND LANGER, AND HERBERT PHOTOS 
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THE BIRD of paradise flower (strelitzia) pictured in this 

column a few months ago has aroused a great deal of in- 
terest. John W. Waynick, Jr., of Roanoke, Virginia, has writ- 
ten to inquire about the culture of this striking flower, and 
asks where plants may be obtained. W. A. Manda has strelitzia 
Reginae in his nurseries in South Orange, New Jersey. The 
culture of strelitzia is quite simple; it is a free grower and 
thrives indoors under conditions favorable to ferns and foliage 
plants. In the summer it can be put in a partially shaded spot, 
where it requires plenty of water and good rich soil. 


A RUBY glass bowl filled with crimson roses and set on a low 
table in front of a window was making a glowing spot of color 
in Annette Hoyt Flanders’ office when I stopped in to see her 
recently. Miss Flanders is one of the exhibitors in the Land- 
scape Architects’ show at the Grand Central Galleries in March. 





Moonlight tulips and bleeding heart 
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The North German Lloyd Information Service, 
57 Broadway, N.Y.C.., will be glad to refer you 
to an experienced steamship agent in your 


neighborhood who can be of real assistance 
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WAGNER YEAR 
IN GERMANY 


USIC lovers the world over will 

gather this year in Germany 
to honor the stupendous genius of 
the Ring Cycle, Parsifal, and other 
immortal music dramas. Signalizing 
the 50th anniversary of Wagner’s 
passing, innumerable cities will pre- 
sent special festivals and expositions, 
notably at music-loving Munich, and 
Bayreuth, the summit of his life. 


All 


through your travels you will come 


Germany is Wagner Land. 


upon the heroic legends, the timeless 
art and humanity, the medieval city 
and castle, the mountainous gran- 
deurs and forest murmurs that 
shimmer in Wagner’s apotheosis of 
beautiful Germany. Here you will 
find welcome as an honored guest. 
Richly completing your experience 
will be the sparkling cities, dreaming 
villages, art shrines and theaters of 


Booklet No. 5 


on the Wagner Festival Year will 


modern German life. 


gladly be sent. 


> 


German Tourist Information Office 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Spring Parade in England 


(Continued from page 49) 


my guide. We all helped pick the 
spring flowers and carried them to 
the house in great baskets and ar- 
ranged them in the rooms. The chil- 
dren helped us between their lessons 
fetching shears and vases. 


Today we motored to London. I 
spent the day shopping and»walking 
around in old familiar haunts. As I 
came into Grosvenor Square- some 
people with tennis racquets were just 


| going through the gate into the 
square. Everywhere were signs of~ 


the activity of houses being opened 
for the Season. After lunch friends 
took me to see the Oxford-Cambridge 
race on the Thames from Putney 
Bridge to Morlake. 

Late in the afternoon we all met 
at my host’s house in Queen: Anne’s 
Gate. The Duncans had just returned 
from Italy and told us that practical- 
ly all England came back on the 
train with them. We had tea before a 
coal fire in the back drawing room, 
looking out on a tiny garden. I was 
regaled with amusing stories of do- 
mestic troubles in opening houses. | 
told them they had no conception of 
what domestic troubles are, and that 
opening a house in the spring in Lon- 
don, compared to opening a New 
York house in the autumn, is as 
opening an unlocked door to break- 
ing into a safe. 


MAY 

After lunch Captain Currier took 
me to the opening of the Royal Acad- 
emy at Burlington House. The rooms 
were crowded to capacity with every- 
one that one knew and had ever 
heard of. It was far too social to 
really see the pictures, but then the 
Academy is always fairly exhausting 
from an artistic standpoint. There 
were the usual hunting scenes by 
Munnings, a fine group of horse por- 
traits by the sculptor, Herbert Hasel- 
tine, and one interesting conversation 
piece of the three great Literary 
English Catholics, Hilaire Belloc, G. 
K. Chesterton, and Maurice Baring. 
In the evening a party of us went to 
the Quartet Society at Wimborne 
House, when the Lener Quartet 
played some Beethoven and Debussy. 
The great drawing room is perfect 
for chamber music, and the whole 
party had the air of a great affair, 
although some of the people were not 
even in eyening clothes. 


On the way to the Opera at Covent 
Garden last night we passed a long 
line of motorcars waiting to get into 
the courtyard at Buckingham Palace 
as it was Their Majesties’ first court. 
The opera was “Tristan” with Frieda 
Leider and Melchior [the same cast 
we are having this winter in New 
York]. About midnight we stopped 


_in for supper at the Berkeley Grill. 
| The room was crowded with young 


girls dressed in white with plumes 
in their hair who had just come from 
their presentation. 


This evening the Forbes gave a 
dinner and took us on to see Gerald 
DuMaurier and Gladys Cooper in 


“The Pelican.” I admire her looks 


_ Scottish battalion; then a Welsh, and 


on’ 







































tremendously and think she acts with 


creat feeling. DuMaurier, although 
he has a small part, makes an enor 
mous impression with his very fin 
ished acting. There were many of our 
friends in the theatre and the Forbes 
asked them all back for supper at 
their house in Belgrave Square. Beer 
and sandwiches were set out on the 
dining room table and we all sat 
around and enjoyed ourselves. This 
is such a pleasant London custom, 
wish we did it more in New York 





The day began with sunshine, and 
I looked forward to the Derby with 
pleasure. We motored down to Ep 
som and no sooner got there than i 
began to pour. After much consulta 
tion I backed one of the Aga Khan’s 
horses to place and won a few shil 
lings. When I got home the footma 
seemed so happy I asked him if he 
too, had picked a winner. Not onl 
had he, but the rest of the house 
hold had followed his advice and 
they were celebrating below stairs 


JUNE 

This morning it was fine, and I 
was fortunate enough to be given’ 
two seats in the Guards Stand fo 
“the Trooping of the Colors” on the 
Horse Guards Parade Ground. First 
came the Coldstream Guard; then a 


then an Irish. Alongside, not in the 
file of the procession, marched the 
Grenadiers. Then followed on horse- 
back the King, the Prince of Wales 
and Lord Grannard, the Master of 
the Horse, and other attendants. In 
the middle of the ceremony, while the 
band was playing, the sun came out 
from behind a cloud and flashed on 
the gold braid of the gorgeous unt 
forms. How attractive all this pag+ 
eantry is to an American, or anyone 
for that matter. In the evening a fe 
of us went to the old Vic and saw a 
delightful performance of “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” given exactly as 
it was in Shakespeare’s time. 


Today I had an early dinner and! 
motored down to Eton for the Fifth 
of June celebration and the proces- 
sion of boats. There were crowds of 
fond parents with their children sit- 
ting along the banks of the Thames. 
It was great fun to watch the boats 
as they came around the bend of the 
river, and see the crew stand up very 
nimbly in the moving boats and hold 
their oars before them. On the oppo- 
site bank were torches that lit up the 
whole procession. Afterwards there 
were fireworks and supper at the 
headmaster’s house. 


Last night I dined with the Me- 
Donalds and went on to a ball in one 
of the few remaining great houses. 
A huge awning led from the street 
through the gardens to the house. At 
one side was a little tent wherein 
was a fortune teller. The grand stair- 
way leading up to the “bel étage” 
was lined with flowers, and our host 
and hostess received us at the top of 
them. There was a huge floor for 
dancing, made by throwing two draw- 

(Continued on page 62) 








Amateur Cooks Around Town 


(Continued from page 37) 


knowing staff have a hunch that that 
engagement is with her own kitchen. 
In fact, if Rose Cumming ever gives 
up decorating interiors of houses, 
she can start in professionally deco- 
rating the interiors of tummies— 
with the many dishes she knows so 
well how to do. Most of her special- 
ties smack of the Orient and reflect 
the background of her native Aus- 
tralia. If she brings guests back to 
her apartment after the theatre, she 
is apt to fix them curried oysters 
(with garlic and bacon) or devilled 
salmon served in patty shells. But 
her pet dish is a curry she learned 
how to cook when, as a young girl, 
she was visiting in Ceylon. If you 
want to try “Curry a la Cumming”, 
here are her directions: take boiled 
beef which has been cut into tiny 
dice and, after well seasoning, put 
into a pot together with sliced 
onions; a sliced banana; a diced, 
green, baking apple; a handful of 
blue raisins; half a cupful of curry; 
and just enough butter to keep the 
mixture from sticking to the pot. 
Then pour in sufficient water to cover 
the mess (that was the very word she 
used!), leaving it to simmer and 
cook slowly a couple of hours. About 
an hour before serving, take three- 
quarters of a cup of flour and half 
a cup of curry mixed together with 
water. Then stir this slowly into the 
“mess”, taking care that it will not 
burn, because it’s much thicker in 
this state. This concoction is served 
with rice (it must be dry, and not 
soggy). Of course, you must have 
all the necessary trimmings such as 
Bombay duck, dessicated cocoanut, 
preserved mango, and chutney. 

When Edith Lewis forsook her ad- 
vertising to visit Willa Cather on her 
little Canadian island last summer, 
she learned there to concoct the fish 
chowders with which she now re- 
gales her guests in New York. And 
another member of the advertising 
fraternity who usually cooks at his 
own parties is Ford Tarpley. 

You've only to talk five minutes 
with Mrs. John Hanrahan to realize 
that here is a person who, though an 
amateur, has such a flair for cooking 
that she could easily run off with 
honors in a chefs’ competition. As 
you'd expect, she follows no set 
recipes when she dons an apron, pre- 
pared for action—she just evolves 
things as she goes along, being es- 
pecially fond of creating new dishes 
from leftovers found in the icebox. 

One day she spied a bowl of 
mashed bananas, remaining from the 
children’s supper. To this she added 
what she described as “oodles” of 
lemon juice, a tablespoonful of gela- 
tin, and a cupful of whipped cream. 
After the mixture was frozen, she 
served it with hot fudge sauce. The 
result was a brand new, subtly 
flavored, and fascinating dessert for 
her dinner guests. Another day, Mrs. 
Hanrahan saw a bowl of apple sauce 
in her larder—also some sweet po- 
tatoes. Her epicurean sense whis- 
pered to her that these two together, 
baked in a dish with grated Gruyére 


cheese over the top, would be grand. 
And grand it was. In planning the 
dinners she herself cooks, Mrs. Han- 
rahan usually eliminates desserts, 
as she says people are growing more 
and more keen about salads, and 
often pass up or merely dip into a 
pie or a pudding. So she compro- 
mises. She is apt to serve a salad of 
frozen fruit—but not one of those 
sickly and too rich affairs. Her molds 
are placed on romaine and served 
with French dressing. So you get 
your salad and fruit at the same 
time. At cocktail parties, Mrs. Han- 
rahan likes to use red, instead of the 
stereotyped black, caviar. It not only 
looks very decorative (placed in the 
hollow of a large cake of ice), but 
she thinks people like it better and, 
praise be to Allah, it’s much cheaper. 
She serves with this piping hot, but- 
tered saltines and stuffed celery. 
Here’s an amateur cook who has so 
many—and perfectly swell—ideas, 
that a gourmet could sit enraptured 
for hours hearing her talk. 
Alexander Woollcott, though he 
can't cook so much as a piece of 
toast himself, probably knows good 
food as well as anyone in New York. 
He claims that one of the best cooks 
in the world is Kathleen Norris and 
that she is in her element when, 
with a large apron tied around her, 
she cooks luncheon for as many as 
thirty guests. She likes to do simple 
things—especially those that are 
American, such as fried or roast 
chicken, corn, and plain salads. 
James Reynolds has a recipe for 
Hungarian goulash which he learned 
in Budapest—he actually tried it out 
there several times so that now he 
can concoct the goulash before the 
eyes of his rapt guests with perfect 
ease. Reynolds also cooks venison, 
and eggs scrambled with sautéed 
mushrooms, cream, and _ sherry. 
Stuart Walker often gives his guests 
peppers which he stuffs with curried 
creamed eggs. Mary French always 
cooks her own Sunday night sup- 
pers, and often does it as well for 
those that Alice Delamar throws. For 
these parties, her specialty is chicken 
casserole, and the secret of its suc- 
cess is the use of plenty of cognac. 
The assistant curator of the Brook- 
lyn Museum, Joseph Marvel, is one 
of the few who, when the urge to 
fool around the kitchen attacks him, 
buckles down to the making of 
pickles. Sweet pickles too, the water- 
melon kind. They come in handy, 
Marvel says, when he’s making up 
his Christmas gift list. When Clag- 
gett Wilson comes down from Boston 
and gives parties at his studio in New 
York, he usually serves several of the 
following things, all of which he has 
turned out himself: diced veal and 
calves liver cooked en casserole; 
waffles mixed with cinnamon, for 
eating with maple syrup; and sliced 
grapefruit mixed with rhubarb and 
which is served with a bit of mint. 
When he shuts down his desk as 
dramatic editor of The New Repub- 
lic and arrives home with guests in- 


(Continued on page 62) 








Charming new patterns in Queensware 


+ ¥ y Harlech—on an entirely new shape, 
yet one in perfect keeping with Josiah 
Wedéwood's own inspirations. A design 
and harmonious color scheme reminis- 
cent of the Chinese Chippendale influ- 
ence y y y Laurel—on Colonial Shape 
—hand-embossed, cream on cream, and 
having a dignity and restraint that will 
appeal to the most discerning admirers 
of the Wedéwood tradition. 


Upon request we shall be pleased to send 
you a copy of our illusirated booklet. 


Josiah Wedtquaod £ Sons, gnc 
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SMART SHOWROOMS 









THE ZONE OF SUCCESS 


D: you remember the old story 


of how the mountain wouldn't 


alu» 


Today the important buyer is reluctant to battle 


come to Mahomet, so Mahomet 
had to go to the mountain? 


congestion and confusion to get to showrooms in 
crowded sections below 42nd street; so shrewd dealers 


have emulated Mahomet and moved up to meet him 


in THE ZONE OF SUCCESS. 


If you have not yet given thought to such a move, 
NOW is the time to do so—and we suggest you look 
first into opportunities at 515 Madison. 


SHOWROOMS : SALESROOMS 
OFFICES ~ Now Renting 
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at 53rd Street 
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A logical home for those who make and sell the 
finer grades of merchandise 


AGENT AT THE BUILDING = Telephone Eldorado 5-3921 
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PHOTO BY VANDAMM 


Evelyn Herbert, Hal Skelly, and Everett Marshall, caught in an an- 


imated scene of George White’s “Melody”, at the Shubert Theatre 


the cosmic and political colic that 
|is abroad these days. 

Cohan is supported by a good com- 
pany. “Pigeons and People” is a 
great piece of philosophical humor 
done by an incomparable comedian. 


WE, THE PEOPLE 

Elmer Rice has gone in for the 
|““Marxian approach.” This, as you 
may know, is the proletarianizing of 
|the arts. The fashionable American 
|Communists insist that all plays, 
| poems, novels and pictures should 
henceforth have the Social Con- 
| sciousness for base and content. All 
of which is what a friend of mine 
calls mustache-wax, which is Park 
Avenue for banana oil. Art is Art 
and Propaganda is Propaganda. 
When a playwright like Mr. Rice 
—who gave us the vital “Counsellor- 
|at-Law,” the amusing “The Left 
Bank” and the vivid “Street Scene” 
/—turns his Muse (or whatever has 
| inspired him since his return from 
Stalin’s Utopia) into Union Square 
soap-box platitudinous drivel at 
Things as They Are, then it is time 
for all theatre patrons who go to a 
theatre to be entertained, amused or 
just to pass the time to utter a shout- 
ing protest. 

In “We, the People” Mr. Rice has 
put on, in twenty scenes, with nearly 
fifty roles, a rambling, lumberly, un- 
inspired play that mouths about 
unemployment, the hanging of cop- 
shooters, militarism, international 
| debts, the oppressed Negro, strikes, 





| the Declaration of Independence, im- 
| migration, the eyils of Capitalism 
| (although Mr. himself 
| cleaned up a cool million under this 

naughty-naughty system), and about 
| everything else you are sick of read- 
ing about in the public prints. 

But the acting throughout is al- 
most perfect in every instance. The 
Mr. Rice himself is 


excellent and the settings by Aline 


Rice has 


direction by 


Bernstein are fitting. 

To put on this Communistic yowl 
in the fashionable Empire Theatre 
was Mr. Rice’s only gleam of satire. 
| No Jean Nathan 


wonder George 


rushed from the theatre to “put a 
wreath on the grave of John Drew”. 
as he said, with tears in his eyes. 


YEATS’ KING OEDIPUS 

The Abbey Theatre Players 
showed their mettle when they 
stepped out of Ireland back into 
ancient Greece. And, in the main, 
they proved without a doubt that 
this mettle of which they are made 
is pure gold. 

William Butler Yeats’ version of 
Sophocles’ “Oedipus Rex” is shorn 
of all ornament. It is done for the 
man in the street. It has not lost any 
of its grandeur as the most techni- 
cally perfect play of all time in the 
Yeats transposition. The Chorus, in 
the Yeats version, sings its warnings 
and expositions from the audience. 
These choruses should be spoken. 
so that none of the poetry of the 
Yeats Muse should be lost. As it is 
now, one cannot tell what the Chorus 
is saying. And the Chorus is the soul 
of the Greek tragedy. 

But I could not help feeling that 
in this mighty play there is some- 
thing outmoded. It is the idea that 
euilt-consciousness cannot be oyer- 
come by the human will. Neither 
Oedipus nor Jocasta is guilty. A 
superior man and woman—of today, 
especially—would have survived this 
murder-incest nightmare. There is 
a spirit that leaps the fence of 
“dooms”, “decrees” and “fixed 
laws.” It is the Comic Spirit. Neither 
Oedipus nor Jocasta—nor Sophocles 
—had it. Therefore this “wallowing 
naked in the pathetic”, as Stevenson 
says. They tell us of the “cleansing 
spirit of tragedy.” But Laughter is a 
greater cleanser. “Oedipus Rex,” 
either by Sophocles or Yeats, is the 
greatest drama of Fatality ever writ- 
ten, but its weakness in this day lies 
in the fact that this Fatality has no 
longer the same moral power over 
that it once had. We have 
achieved Gargantuan Laughter. 

F. J. McCormick, the finest actor 
in the Abbey group, was a superb 
Oedipus. Eileen Crowe was an every- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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PHOTO BY PETER JULEY 


“Le Retour de l’Enfant Prodigue,” by Jean Louis Forain, from the collec- 


tion of Albert H. Wiggin. Courtesy of the Grand Central Art Galleries 


nothing is introduced which will de- 
form the essential unity of its truly 
living figures. The repose and fresh 
egrotesqueness which results is what 
makes us speak of archaic Greek 
sculpture, in which the figures em- 
anate that faintly coltish air of still 
being intoxicated with the very act 
of movement. Maillol’s compositions 
are molded of those elemental ges- 
tures of the feminine form into bod- 
ies of undecorated beauty. It is sculp- 
ture in which there is no deformation, 
only inevitable accentuation as in the 
natural amplitude of woman in the 
summer season of her life, in the 
roundness of breasts and the fullness 
of thighs so that the figures as they 
stand are flowers growing with lux- 
uriance and plenitude in a rich green 
earth. 

Georgia O’Keeffe’s flowers and 
crosses and mountains and barns are 
also the fruits of an ecstasy in a 
fulfilled physical world. In opening 
flowers and opened seashells, in the 
golden ripeness of yellowing autumn 
leaves, she sees and communicates 
that wonder experienced in physical 
fulfillment. Sometimes her ecstasy is 
apparently metaphysical, when the 
forms in her flowers and trees are 
obviously human in their symbolism, 
but this metaphysical symbolism is 
interesting only because of the extra- 
ordinary quality of her painting. The 
wonder Maillol as a man feels in the 
act of life is symbolized in his sculp- 
tural abstractions recognizable as 
women. The wonder O'Keeffe as a 
woman feels in the act of life is 
symbolized in the recognizable ab- 
stractions she makes of enlarged 
flowers and of trees and crosses. Her 
wonder is feminine, and so her world 
naturally is one in which flowers 
unfold; and in that sense are not 
merely paintings of, say, calla lilies 
but are at the same time portraits of 
feminine states of feeling and mind. 
This however is but one aspect of 
O’Keeffe’s painting. The fact that her 
flowers and shells and abstract com- 
positions undoubtedly are symbolical 
portraits, not only of states of emo- 
tion and mind, but of actual persons, 
would not be of much interest un- 
less the portraitist also was an artist. 
Her painting is so clean and econom- 
ically disciplined as to seem devoid 


* 


of any noticeably virtuosic flourishes. 
The result is that her color is un- 
believably pure, a veritable chro- 
matic color scale in which mountains 
and Canadian barns and waves are 
given an opportunity to show their 
own stuff without any aesthetic lily- 
gilding. Of particular beauty in this 
retrospective exhibition are the Cana- 
dian “Green Mountain” and barns 
and the two related “White Flower” 
compositions, all painted in 1932. In 
them is evidenced an almost new 
O’Keeffe blossoming in the fuller 
possession of her powers. 

We move into an entirely different 
world, a corrupt and satyric modern 
city world (Paris) of pitiful law 
court scenes and episodes in which 
old men pursue young feminine flesh 
in “cabinets particulier” and cabarets 
in Albert H. Wiggin’s magnificently 
comprehensive collection of Jean 
Louis Forain’s etchings, dry points, 
lithographs, water colors and paint- 
ings on loan exhibition at the Grand 


Central Art Galleries. Forain was an | 


artist who found modern society so 
generally evil and hypocritical that 
his gorge took the form of a satire 
as vitriolically piercing as his etch- 
ing needle. It was as though the lines 
made by that needle on his plates 
were savagely scratched across the 
face of the Paris of the past fifty 
years. He was not a satirist in the 
sense that Daumier was. Daumier’s 
satire was that of a revolutionary; a 
lawyer or judge was to him a symbol 
of capitalist society oppressing the 
downtrodden. Forain, however, saw 
the lawyer or judge as a man, an 
individual, functioning as one of the 
characters in that terrible drama 
which is the human comedy. The 
world he scourges is in the tradition 
of the furtive parvenu world Balzac 
first recorded, and his satires of the 
fleshly boulevardiers and certain opu- 
lent ladies is so mordant that his sub- 
ject-matter is apt to obscure the art- 
ist. Not so great a master in line as 
his friend Degas, whose ballet girls 
he studied more profitably for their 
flesh than the dry and caustic De- 
gas’ line, or so profound a satir- 
ist as Daumier, he was however 
more human in his interests than 
they, and thus one can understand 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Caicahe to Darjeeling 
ABOUT 2%%¢ A MILE*, 
WITH SLEEPERS 


...and in private coupé compartment 
at that, with dining-car service, electric fans, easy 
chairs. Satisfactory second class, at half the cost. Fast 
expresses, fine hotels, and English spoken everywhere. 
It is as easy to see the far-flung peaks of the Kinchen- 
junga as to visit Yellowstone. And, just as comfort- 
able to go to Jaipur of the rose-pink palaces and 
elephant stables, palatial in themselves . . . to Delhi 
of the pearl mosque and brilliant polo... to 25- 
century-old Benares, where saffron-robed pilgrims 
share its holy streets with flower-wreathed cows and 
sacted peacocks. Information and a booklet with ten 
all-range tours from India State Railways, Delhi House, 
38 East 57th Street, New York. Or, consult the 
better travel agents. 


“at rate of exchange prevailing January 1, 1933 





A train every three minutes... from the Victoria terminal, Bombay. 
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The Dodo 1s Wrong 


“Everybody has 
won, and a// 
must have 


prizes” 





a ane believed it. But Alice was only eight, and she 
was in wonderland. 


On Broadway the hard fact is that the eighty-nine plays 
entered in the theatrical race the first five months of the 
present season score as follows: 


VICI Sees tesa ete ee eo 16 
PACE Oe). anc Cone oer eee 16 
SHOW .... serie cnt tie) i 
NTISOSIRAING Reoceeee eee sc eecn neared 43 


Everybody wants to see a play which is a WINNER. 

Most persons would like to see a PLACE play if they can 
fit it in with their social engagements. 

Many find a special pleasure in seeing a SHOW play. 

Nobody wants to gamble a hopeless evening on an ALSO- 
RAN. 

But which is which? The Stage makes it its business to 
tell you. It has, since the start of the current season, fea- 
tured fourteen of the sixteen WINNERS with scene photo- 
graphs, caught in action, and descriptive text pointing out 
the qualities which made them win. It has featured eleven 
of the sixteen plays in the second group; seven of the four- 
teen in the third classification—pointing out those qualities 
which should be helpful in your own play-list selection. 

And, being an untiring reporter of theatrical doings, The 
Stage has recorded with appropriate benedictions all of the 
ALSO-RANS except a few which were left at the post. Not a 
single one of them was recommended as a betting selection 
for the discriminating play-goer. 

Plays featured in The Stage are presented with such an 
abundance of pictures and such candid, entertaining text 
that you feel you are witnessing the panorama of theatre- 
land—its fun, its beauty, its kitchen gossip, its serious and 
moving moments. Information so presented does more than 
inform—it whets your anticipation of the play you are going 
to see, enriches your pleasure in the play you are seeing, 
and gives flavor to your memories of the play you saw. 

When planning the week’s theatre program for yourself 
and your guests, you naturally need to know not only which 
are the winners, but also, which ones, appropriately, may 
appeal to the mood of the party, the spirit of the particular 
occasion. 

Readers of The Stage invariably place their theatre money 
on the entries worth while. ; 
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his greater enthusiasm for Goya. 

Camille Pisarro’s France, seen in 
retrospect at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries, has no connection with 
Forain’s, being of a wet and tender 
ereen French countryside, save for 
the few paintings of the “Crystal 
Palace” in London, where he lived 
for a time during the Franco Prus- 
sian war, and of the poetic “Jardin 
des Tuileries” in the Spring of 1899, 
and of the hectic “Gare St. Lazare” 
in 1897. Pisarro was one of that early 
band of Impressionists which includ- 


ed Manet and Corot and Monet, those 


wild revolutionaries who, it seems, 
could neither draw nor paint. 
Pisarro, of Portuguese-Jewish extrac- 
tion, the most modest of this band, 
has never become as celebrated as 
Monet, for example. Yet in his solid 
and pure painting of landscape he 
never becomes wearisome as does 
Monet. He might be called the 
“oreen” painter. 

The next group of landscapes I 
happened to see after the Pisarros 
were recent oils by Henry Lee McFee 
at the Rehn Galleries. They seemed 
robbed of color and even drab by 
contrast. It was an interesting test 
for I have always felt that McFee’s 
landscapes are not up to his still life 
paintings. In these he is one of our 
best painters, capable of a solidity 


With a Good Grace 


(Continued from page 47) 


If you're interested in cars you are 
going to hear a great deal about 
streamlining this year. I don’t think 
it is a sales-talk point, or a trick of 
the body designers to outmode 
hopelessly the motors of last season. 
We, as a nation of car drivers al- 
ways have gone in for as big cars 
as we could afford—or at least cars 
with plenty of engine. Manufac- 
turers were not concerned—as they 
are abroad—with a tax based on 
power. (In England you pay four 
pounds sterling a year more for a 
license for a Ford V-8 than you do 
for a small Rolls-Royce.) So no- 
body really cared how much horse- 
power it took to propel our high, 
square fronted and square backed 
automobiles. We left such things as 
wind resistance. and air pockets 
(you'd be surprised how much differ- 
ence the curve of a front fender can 
make) to the technicians. After all, 
gas was one of the cheaper incidentals. 

With the swing of the pendulum 
has come the demand for cheaper 
motoring. Cars are cheaper now than 
they ever have been and you get 
more for your money, for the extras 
of yesteryear are the standard 
equipment of to-day. Not so long 
ago a car maker I know said: 
“Someone is going to bring out a 
car this year or next—I only wish I 
knew what it was going to be like— 
that will have a two years’ jump on 
everybody else.” Perhaps. But if 
so marvelous a motor has appeared 


-his painting of the nuances of the 


and sensibility which he unites with | 
a right sense of composition, and now - 
with an enriched sense of color. / 
Bernard Karfiol is more the lyrical ’ 
singer of the world’s beauty, especial- 
ly in its feminine aspects, in the 
paintings and drawings exhibited at 
the Downtown Galleries. Karfiol is | 
at his best in the painting of nudes | 
of a sensuous opulence. There is a 
trace of Renoir in his melody, but on | 
the whole it is his own song. His | 
drawings are not equal to his paint- 
ings, seeming too tentative, whereas 






feminine body is direct in its percep- 
tive apprehensions. In this exhibition 
were also two landscapes, the “Fish- 
ing Village” especially, which were 
brilliantly composed and emanated 
a gentle fragrance. 

A fine decorative spirit was mani- 
fested in the memorial exhibition of 
the paintings by Gardner Hale at the 
Knoedler Galleries. Hale’s talents 
were primarily the muralist’s, and in 
a conventional sense his talents were 
admirably demonstrated in _ this 
group of oils and water colors. An 
honest sensitivity to color animated 
the oils of Paul Bartlett, at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, noteworthy 
among them being his “Flowers 
at Window”, in which his com- 
mand of design was best indicated. - 


this season I haven’t seen it. Rather, | 
it seems to me that streamlining next | 
year, or the year after, will set the 
new standards. Less wind resistance 
means less power is needed. Makers 
can build cars with lighter and 
smaller power plants, saving them- 
selves the cost of materials, while 
the ultimate consumer will save on 
the cost of gas and oil and tires. 

Curiously, ideas which scarcely 
attracted any notice in motoring two 
or three years ago have now been 
taken up enthusiastically—automatic 
gear shifts, for example. and inde- 
pendent wheel springing. although. 
like free wheeling, which seems to 
be losing popularity in some quar- 
ters, neither are new abroad. I'm 
told at least one early 1934 car will 
have the automatic gear shift. 

But even without any promises of 
miracles to come, I think you'll agree 
with me that the new motors are the 
best looking and best performing — 
machines that we've ever had. 





Eprror’s Norte: In the February is- 
sue of Arts & Decoration, in the 
article “Our Architects Make Details | 
Important.” page 33, credit for de-_ 
signing the woodwork was wrongly 
attributed to the firms who were only 
responsible for executing the designs. — 
The credit should have read, “The 
woodwork in the music room and 
library, as well as the two doorways 
in the long hall, were designed 
by Prentice Sanger, architect.” 
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| life of your scaly pets. 


The Public Life of Tropical Fish 


(Continued from page 32) 


pool with their tails that sucks all 
their progeny into a hole in the sand. 

Drama aplenty lurks in a fish tank 
for those who look for it—and the 
possibilities of decorative effect, be- 
sides, are unlimited. Those ugly old- 
fashioned goldfish globes are prac- 
tically extinct. You can find the most 
exciting glass houses for the public 
The Russel 
Wright aquarium made of glass and 
chromium is thin and flat and trans- 
parent. A light in the metal base 
keeps the water warm, even when 
the window is open, and creates a 


|-decorative glow. 


Then there is the very astound- 
ingly modern hanging goldfish bowl, 
designed by Pearson and Bishof on 
the principle to be used in the cable 
suspended roof of the Travel and 
Transport Building at the coming 
World’s Fair in Chicago. The frame- 
work is of chromium and_ black 
alumilite, the bowl is suspended on 
a series of black thread cables. In 
the top a small 15-watt bulb is con- 
cealed—the light from this source is 


| only seen petaeied by a group of 


| the fish, 


prism-like crystals. 

Bright lights at night may annoy 
but the very soft glow from 
could never be 
called an invasion of privacy. Your 
imagination does not necessarily 
have to be circumscribed by bowls 


these two bowls 


especially dedicated to fish. Of 
| course, if you are going into fish- 


farming in a serious way, the highly 
advisable thing to do is to purchase 


| a scientific tank. They are neatly put 





























together things of glass and alumi- 
num—correct, dependable and unex- 


citing. But there are plenty of con- 
tainers which can also be at least a 
temporary home. 

With goldfish, the general rule to 
follow is that any vessel allowing a 
wide enough circulation of air over 
the surface of the water is safe, pro- 
vided they get plenty of fresh water. 


With tropical fish the technique is 
different, and complicated enough to 


require at least a few words of advice | 


and warning for the beginner. So I 
went to Dr. Norbert L. Lederer, a 
tropical fish expert of note and 
asked him to give us a set of simple 
rules for amateur tropical fishermen. 

He pointed out that quite contrary 
to the general belief, tropical fish 
far care and are far 
easier to raise than goldfish. Gold- 
fish must have quantities of fresh 
water all the time, but with their 
tropical brethren, the older the 
water, the happier the fish. Down at 
the Aquarium, they have been using 
some of the same water for thirty 
years. The green plants growing in 
the water make this possible. When 
you plant your tank, let it stand for 
a fortnight before you put fish in. 

When you start planting, set out 
the plants in rough gravel around 
three sides of the aquarium. The 
floor of the unplanted portion should 
be covered with very fine white sand, 
so that the fish can see the food 
particles which fall on it from the 
feeding ring above. 

You should allow about a gallon 
of water for every inch of fish—that 
is if you have a gallon aquarium, you 
may safely put in it a single one- 
inch fish, and so on. If your house is 
kept at an even temperature, no heat- 
ing arrangement is necessary—about 
70 degrees is normal—but the tank 
must get sunlight, so that the plants 
can make enough oxygen. Many en- 
thusiasts eke out the winter sun with 
a violet-ray lamp, and others have an 
automatic pump to force air bubbles 
into the tank. A tablespoonful of 
Rock Island salt to each gallon of 
water helps ward off disease. And no 
matter how many friends you have 
to show them off to, don’t overfeed 
the fish. Tubefex worms once a week 
are quite enough with the daily ra- 
tion of dried shrimp. 


require less 


Valdemars Udde 


(Continued from page 10) 


blooms which fills every bed forms 
a magnificent setting for the sculp- 
ture that is placed there. 

On the upper terrace Rodin’s 
“Penseur’ has for its background a 
drooping laburnum tree—“Golden 
Rains”, they call it in Sweden—and 


in the next garden is a modern 
Troll designed by Milles. Far be- 
low, almost on a level with the 


steamships and freighters plying to 
and fro, Hasselberg’s “Waterlily” is 
reflected in a poetic pool surrounded 
by creeping plants. Everywhere 
honeysuckle climbs and giant lilacs 
blow. 

Within, the house is gay and airy; 
there are many evidences of a cul- 


| tured taste and a collector’s passion 


for beautiful objects, so arranged 
that spaciousness is preserved. 


Works of art from many places and 
many periods adorn the walls, some 
of them gifts from the far corners of 
the world, yet always the Prince’s 
own personality predominates. 


Flowers are banked in the sunroom 
windows during all seasons of the 


year, but this room, strangely 
enough, is at its best in the winter, 


when one sees through the windows 
the snow lying thick outside, almost 
covering “Winged Victory” 

In the dining room hang two of 
the Prince’s most successful pictures, 
“The Big Cloud” and “The Castle”. 
From these it is easy to see that much 
of his inspiration comes from the 
idyllic quality of Swedish scenery, 
the peaceful aspect of which is sheer 
poetry to those who know it. 

The murals over the doors of the 
salon and the portraits of the Royal 
Family which hang there, are the 
work of artist frie nde of the Prince. 
Here he receives eminent foreigners 
and the frequent guests who come 
his way, dispensing a welcome that 
is real, within an atmosphere of cul- 
ture and repose, that remains a mem- 
ory to the traveler who has been for- 


tunate enough to be received here. 
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America’s Finest Motor Cars 





Nearly everybody 


would like to own a 
Pierce-Arrow. Not 
everybody knows how 
easy it is to buy one— 


how needless the post- 


ponement of Pierce- 





Arrow ownership. 





HIGH POWER 
PERFORMANCE 


AUTOMATIC 
POWER BRAKES 


135 to 175 horsepower 
136"to 147” wheelbases 


FROM 


‘2385 


f. 0. 6. Buffalo 
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Use the Sherry-Netherland for your 
overnight home in New York. It is so 
much pleasanter and smarter than the 
usual stereotyped hotel. Available for 
even the shortest transient visit. Quiet. 


By the day... 


AT THE 


SHERRY- 


NETHERLAND 
1933 rates 


For “At home in New York” Bridge and 
Supper Parties...a private tower suite 
or one of the banquet suites. Single 
and double rooms. Fifth Avenue at 
59th Street, on Central Park, New York. 
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IN THE SPRING a young 
maid’s fancy lightly turns to 


things of fashion—that means 


RO SNKE EL EXON’. 


An atmosphere of sunshine 


? 


music, beauty and chic—that 
means THE TERRACE 
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The most unique settin 


World’s most picturesque Park. 














ing rooms together. Never have I 
seen a more impressive ballroom 
filled with beautiful women. All the 
older ones wore tiaras and many of 
the men their decorations, which 
gave a brilliance to the company. At 
English dances all ages are repre- 


sented, from débutantes to distin- 
guished old diplomats and» their 


wives. The garden behind the house 
was softly lit up by lanterns, and 
a Hungarian- Gypsy band played 
there. Fortunately the night was 
clear. In the dining room and the 
downstairs sitting rooms tables were 
spread where one could go to sit, 
either to eat or talk, at any time dur- 
ing the evening. The tables were for 
six, each one set with fine white linen 
and decorated with huge bouquets 
of pink roses. Bottles of champagne 
were on the tables and great bowls 
of enormous red strawberries. Such 
food as one is given for supper at an 
English ball—quail, asparagus, ploy- 
ers’ eggs and lobster! As I walked 
home in the early morning through 
Eaton Square I passed a house where 
another party was being given and 
the music from the orchestra poured 
out on the soft night air and followed 
me for a long way as I walked. 

I passed Ascot Week at a charm- 
ing house in Sunningdale, spending 
my time between the golf links and 
the racing. We watched the King and 
Queen arrive in their carriage from 
Windsor Castle, and walked around 
to admire the famous beauties in 
the Royal Enclosure, who, I might 
add, can not hold a candle to the 
American beauties. Each day we 
lunched in the Club tents and, al- 
though I am not keen at racing. 
due to the setting I enjoyed myself 
thoroughly. True English environ- 
ment so often achieves this result. 





vited for dinner, Stark Young usually 
| gets to work over some of the vari- 
/ous dishes he learned down South 
'and in Spain. Here’s how Young 
says to make Southern “spoon 
bread”: take two cups of white meal 
(he has it sent to him regularly from 
Kentucky) and add two cups of boil- 
ing water. Stir this into a mush, then 
add two cups of milk; two table- 
spoons of butter, fat, or oil: two 
eggs whipped up a little; eight tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder; and 
two teaspoonfuls of salt. Put in a 
| hot greased pan or casserole. Bake 
| twenty to twenty-five minutes in a 
fairly hot oven. You can gauge the 
consistency according to the time of 
baking. If you try this and don’t 
follow the instructions minutely, Mr. 
| Young won't be responsible and you 
can’t get your money back. John 
Colton, the playwright, in his unique 
| little house on a mews reminiscent 
| of London, not only carves but cooks 
| the roast beef (and, of course, the 
Yorkshire pudding) which he serves 
at his dinners. 

The last amateur cook of these 
pages should probably have been 





Spring Parade in England 
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Amateur Cooks Around Town 
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JULY 

Today I saw the tennis finals at — 
Wimbledon—a thrilling match, and — 
then motored down to the River to | 
dine and dance at Paulson’s at Bray. 
We hired an electric canoe and went 
far up the river, passing screaming — 
gramophones in every boat. I was © 
asked to Henley for the boat races, but — 
unfortunately I had to stay in town to 
see friends who were passing through. _ 

Yesterday at Lords I saw Eton 
beat Harrow at cricket. As my host 
was ill I went down to substitute and. 
took his son and some friends—all — 
new boys at Eton—and gave them an 
enormous indigestible lunch. } 

This afternoon the King arms 
Queen had their annual garden party 
on the lawns at Buckingham Palace. 
It was packed and jammed with ele- | 
gant ladies and smartly dressed men 
in silk hats and cut-aways. f 

It is the end of July and I have 
spent a week in the Dower House at 
Goodwood Park for the “Glorious 
Goodwood Races”. I thought Ascot 
was a lovely course, but certainly 
Goodwood is finer. As you sit in the 
stands you can see down the valley 
over the old town of Chichester to 
the Isle of Wight and the English 
Channel. There next week in the 
harbour at Cowes will be countless — 
yachts for the Regatta. 

The London season is over and | 
everyone is talking of Scotland and © 
the grouse shooting on the 12th of 
August. I, however, am sailing home. | 
















Even though this is an old journal, | 
were I to go to England this Mareh | 
and stay through until the shooting 
season in August and kept a similar © 
journal, it would read much the same, 
for England is a country of little | 
change in its ways of enjoying life. 


the first mentioned as certainly he | 
is one of the best known about town 
—Alfred Lunt. He is the most en- | 
thusiastic one I’ve ever encountered — 
and when he starts in to describe 
some of his favorite recipes, his face — 
lights up with as much ardour as he | 
turns on Lynn Fontanne in “Design 
for Living.” As with most stage folk, 
the Lunts’ chief meal is after the 
theatre, so supper dishes are Chef | 
Lunt’s specialties. As is usually the 
case with amateur cooks (though he 
seems far from an amateur) eg s 
are one of the favorite things to use. 
“Eggs a la Alfred” are scrambled _ 
and placed around a center concoc- 
tion which is made up of almost 
anything that’s found in the icebox | 
of the Lunt ménage. For instance, he | 
takes chicken livers and sautées them 
in sherry—or he'll take scallops and 
filet of sole, cooking them in white 
wine. Lunt says to cut the fish im | 
small portions, frying them in butter | 
(with just a pinch of sugar)—and- 
not to fry them too hard. Thick, 
stewed tomatoes are often mixed in 
with the egg part of this dish. He also 
cooks green beans with tiny onions. 
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day Jocasta until the revelation came 
that her husband was her son. The 
transmutation to disgust and horror 
was well done. Michael J. Dolan’s 
Tiresias was profoundly impressive. 
For scenery there was nothing but a 
curtain and a few posts. But when 
there is a great play by great players 
scenery becomes superfluous. 


20TH CENTURY 

The Twentieth Century Express 
whizzed into town from Chicago with 
one of the most uproariously crazy 
crowds on board that any train ever 
carried. Those two bad boys of the 
stage and screen, Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur, have put into 
this play every ounce of verbal 
smash that they have in their own 
peculiar lexicon. The dialogue fairly 
snapped the audience out of its seat. 

It is a broad burlesque on stage 
people done in the train’s compart- 
ments and observation car. In Oscar 
Jaffe, Moffat Johnston gives us an 
astounding caricature-portrait of a 
celebrated New York theatrical pro- 
ducer of international spectacles and 
reviews. He is coming back to New 
York broke after the failure of “Joan 
of Arc” in Chicago. All the egotism, 
sentimentality and Napoleonic stage 
dreams of this famous man are re- 
produced in broad, slashing strokes. 
You can’t mistake him—ever. 

On board of this bedlam of a train 
is Lily Garland, a celebrated actress 
returning from Hollywood. Here is 
another side-splitting caricature done 
superbly, in tantrums and in punky- 
passionate love-making, by Eugénie 
Leontovich. This beautiful, gifted 
actress acts to end all actresses. The 
humbug, the artificiality, the faked 
passion of these two main characters 
are exposed with venomous glee by 
Messrs. Hecht and MacArthur. 

There is a terrific (yes, terrific! ) 
portrait of the press representative 
of “20th Century” itself in the char- 
acter of Owen O'Malley, the press 
agent of Jaffe. In the hands of Wil- 
liam Frawley it is a masterpiece of 
hooey, brutality and catapulting 
gutter English. Etienne Girardot 
plays an insane man on board who 
finances Jaffe with a phoney check 
for a come-back. 

“20th Century” belongs to the 
“Once in a Lifetime” and “Of Thee 
I Sing” class. And while it has not 
the deep lunge of either, it is never- 
theless a little masterpiece of its 
kind—the comic-stripping of the the- 
atrical profession by two enfants ter- 


ribles of Hollywood and New York. 





GOODBYE AGAIN 

That excellent actor, Osgood Per- 
kins, has at last found a play that 
fits perfectly his nervous, explosive, 
direct mode of acting in Allan Scott’s 
and George Haight’s comedy, “Good- 
bye Again.” The part of Kenneth 
Bixby, a writer-lecturer on tour, is 
explosively funny. The material of 
the play is of the thinnest, but for 
three acts, all laid in a bedroom in 
the Hotel Statler in Cleveland, the 
comedy element never flags. Mr. 
Perkins is in bed most of the time, 
which gives an added oddity to the 
hilarity. 

Bixby’s secretary (Sally Bates) is 
also his inamorata, as we used to say 
before the war. They are about to 
depart for Detroit when up turns 
Julia Wilson (Katherine Squire), his 
first love. She is now married to a 
commonplace business man, played 
easily, comically and often with 
superb insight into the workings of 
the mind of a complacent husband 
by Leslie Adams. Julia is sentimen- 
tal and insists on resuming the rela- 
tion—and does. The secretary rises 
on her feminine haunches and Julia’s 
family insists on the Wilsons getting 
a divorce. It is all pure monkey- 
shines, with a happy twist (natu- | 
rally!) at the end. 

“Goodbye Again” is good enter- | 
tainment, but it must all be taken 
with many pinches of salt. It being 
a bedroom comedy, I took a whole 
salt-celler with me. 





PARDON MY ENGLISH 

Jack Pearl bounded off the air 
into the Majestic Theatre in a musi- 
cal comedy called “Pardon My 
English”. It had to be called that 
because Jack—as radio millions 
know—talks a kind of German-Canal | 
Street dialect, which for some reason 
that no philologist or psychologist 
or psychiatrist has ever been able 
to solve always makes us laugh. And 
as long as Jack is on the stage as 
the Police Commissioner of Dresden 
whistling out his queer English to 
American tourists and other such 
bipeds the show is funny. 

Outside of Jack, the whole thing 
is fifth-rate and cut-rate. The music, 
so-called, by George Gershwin is 
worse than rubbish. The lyrics by | 
Ira Gershwin certainly bear no re- 
semblance to those lyrics of his in 
“Of Thee I Sing.” Lyda Roberti. 
makes a charming broken-English 
noise with dances. Barbara Newberry 
is handsome—and George Givot was 
not at his best. 
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The first intrepid crocus that dares to show its face finds 


Arts & Decoration all set to greet the Spring. For with the first 


good smell of thawing earth that comes blowing across from 
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Central Park, the editorial office begins to buzz with vernal 


activity, gathering and preparing all the fascinating material 


about the social out-of-doors. 


So all through the Spring 
will -be replete with articles on 


bright days to come—advance 





cabanas and swimming pools, about chilled food and long, cool 
drinks and tables set out in the sun. There will be stories of 


stately gardens requiring an army of gardeners, and of floral 


pocket-handkerchiefs that the 


sorts of planning and planting hints in the beautiful photo- 


graphs. 


And in addition to these 


and into the Summer each issue 
the latest delights of the warm, 


news about summer homes and 


handy-man can tend, with all 





seasonal features, the magazine 


will carry its usual interesting discussions of lovely homes 


in general, of sprightly entertaining, of the pleasantly breath- 


taking moments in the current theatre, of the arts and music 


and travel and games—discussions which have attracted to its 


circle of readers the country’s most distinguished hostesses. 


What better time than now to send in a subscription? It is 
so easily possible that a single article may actually repay you 


many times the small subscription cost. Just tell us to put your 


name on the list. We'll be happy 





Arts» Decoration 


578 Madison Avenue, New York 


50 cents the issue 
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to do so and send you a bill later. 









$6.00 the year 





AT PIERS 
ABROAD 


American Express uniformed 
interpreters are stationed to be 


helpful to travelers who carry 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 
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“Tf IT had only known!” 


TOP raising 

your garden and begin 
now with results. Our new 
free Catalog is full of things 
you’d like to know, lists and 
describes old and new va- 
rieties of shade and fruit 
trees, shrubs, berry plants, 
with new low prices. Home 
and estate owners and Com- 
mercial Growers write at once. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box M Princess Anne, Maryland 


regrets in 





Complete 
House 


13 Plans 


The Book of Beautiful Homes 
“A NEW EDITION” 


Free Estimating Service 





with this amazing collection 
of latest designs in Ameri- 
can, Spanish, English and 
Colonial Homes, costing from 
$5000 to $50,000. Each de- 
sign on a page 9” x 12”. Edi- 
tion limited. 


A NEW METHOD TO 
COMPLETELY FINANCE 
YOUR HOME 


outlined in this book 
Pay postman $1.00 on delivery, plus postage. 


Andrew C. Borzner, Architect 
Dept. A—21S.12St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rooms are like People— 


Some have personality, beauty, friendliness 


Charming rooms, like charming people, contribute a 


great part of your happiness in life. They draw you out, 
stimulate you, reflect your tastes, and give you an added 


distinction by the background they furnish. 
But the nicest thing about charming rooms is that you 
can, with the proper knowledge, create them for yourself, 


when and where you will. 





But only with knowledge—only with an understanding 
of those fixed principles of color, harmony and design 
which, bit by bit, the genius of man has discovered in the 


course of the ages. 


This knowledge can easily be yours. For here you are 
offered the accumulated wisdom of the master artists, 
craftsmen and decorators of the world, so arranged and 
simplified that in a few months you can easily acquire the 
ability to create interiors of outstanding beauty, warmth, 


and charm. 


ARTS & DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 





and charm. 


Some have not. 


This spacious, colorful room has an air of 
harmonious casualness which is a sure sign 
that it was created by someone certain in his 
knowledge. Could you have planned and ar- 
ranged the furniture so that it would be in 
such perfect scale with the room that it 
appears an integral part of it? 


Think of the joys of planning, assembling, and arrang- 
ing the interiors of your own home—of working with soft, 
rich colors, with graceful lines and groupings, of progress- 
ing with the assurance which comes of knowing what is 
correct—of surveying the final effect and realizing that 
your own trained taste is responsible for its loveliness. These 
joys you can experience if you will enroll now for the Arts 
& Decoration Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


The course consists of thirty fascinating lessons on Period 
and Modernistic Decoration, prepared by three of the best 
known and most successful authorities on the subject in this 
country. By a few minutes of study each day you can ac- 
quire a background of knowledge which will be of both 


cultural and practical value to you all the rest of your life. 


Don’t fail to clip this coupon and mail it to us. It will 
bring you an illustrated booklet:describing the course in 


detail. By mailing it, you place yourself under no obligation. 


Don’t miss what this coupon offers. 


Mail it to-day. 
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TT) ble course will add greatly to the delights of 

Essentially practical, it has at the same time great | ARTS & DECORATION 

cultural value, and serves as an outlet for artistic talents 578 Mapison AVENUE 

w! 1 you may er have suspected you possessed. Why | New York Cliry 

not t taste to wo! er \ knowledge of the funda- | 

ment decoration. enables wane ieee onlpito ereare Please send me your free illustrated booklet describing the 

a perfect f, but also to do the same pro- | Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 

fessionally, sh, for others. As a vocation, interior ‘ 

decoration t few pleasant and profitable ways | NAMIE: vies oeiaks ces odebus cacedtodes gectece teens oe ween eee oat ene eee ee 

of capitalizing tistic talents and creative powers. | 
| ADDRESS 0... 5. 0s0ssccnesexossotea ben auuedasta aunrcskenee ee aaliteeeee oe anannnnn 
A&D 3-33 
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speeds the 
aster s flight 


CROSS the flying-field twinkle the depend- 
able legs of the good Meadows, brainiest 
of butlers. He is bringing the last min- 

ute mail with the current number of The Sportsman 
conspicuously displayed. Long since he learned that 
here is the magazine whose wrappings the master 
first uncovers, to scan its wide and luxurious pages 
with attentive eyes. 

Wise Meadows to gauge so discerningly the read- 
ing tastes of that full-blooded sports enthusiast, your 
master! You know very well that month by month 
American gentle folk on all their diverse forth- 
goings have for companion this magazine which so 
amply supplies their need for news from the world 
they love. This is the world of amateur sports, a 


world where pageantry still holds its colorful sway, 





where good breeding is at home and the play spirit 


finds full outlet. 

So it 1s natural to find The Sportsman in the 
reading-racks of the trans-continental flyers, in 
crack Pullmans and the libraries of the great liners. 
Natural, too, to come across it in spacious country 
homes, on the reading tables of the most exclusive 
apartments. 

In all such environs The Sportsman is consult- 
ed for its authoritative comment in picture and print 
on significant happenings in that sports world 
whether it is polo or yachting, the steeplechase or 
the hunt. 

This is your invitation to enter into the good 
comradeship of readers of The Sportsman. Subscribe 


now and enjoy a year of glorious reading. 


THE 


~ SPORTSMAN 





RicHarp E. DaniEtson, Editor 


60 Batterymarch 


Jn the principal newsstands 50 cents 


Boston, Mass. 


By subscription $4.00 
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»pr., 1938, The American Tobacco Co, 


RIL 1933 JOHN HANRAHAN, PUBLISHER eo PRICE FIFTY CENTS 





BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 





Every Detail 


These velvan Buick cites supply NVLIION-MILE PROOF 


“More and better miles.” Well, that’s not hard to than 200,000 miles of fine, reliable motoring. Right 
believe. Better miles? Naturally! The Buicks are all beloware five examples of Buicks with a total of nearly 
bigger this year—J/onger, for easier riding—and roomier. a million anda quarter miles. And this year’s develop- 
They have Fisher No Draft Ventilation, Individually | ments have made the new Buicks even more enduring 
Controlled. They have automatic shock absorbers— than those famous Buicks of the past. Yes, Buick gives 
and a new type of frame for greater steadi- 


Refinement Evident in 


more and better miles—just what every- 
ness. And the interiors are finished as 


carefully as a fine home. As for the 


one wants when he buys a motor car. 


5 The twenty new Buick body-types are offered at moderate prices on 
number of miles, W hat can speak more the liberal and convenient G. M.A. C. payment plan. Allare Buicks 





eloquently than Buick records of the through and through—with new Bodies by Fisher and Valwve- 


A : in-Head Straight Eight Engine cushioned in rubber to give smooth- 
past? Many Buicks have given more cena cess ene Sane a 


ness with stability, All are fine, economical motor car investments. 


Buick thanks these owners for their kind permission to publish these facts about their cars, We invite 


jou to write us the story of your Buick, telling us of its mileage, travels, unusual performance feats, etc. 
, 
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240,000 MILES 250,000 MILES 217,000 MILES 370,000 MILES 146,660 MILES 
1908 Buick Roadster . . . 240,000 1918 Buick Touring Car... 250,000 19024 Buick Roadster... over 217,- 1926 Buick Sedan...370,000 miles 1931 Buick Eight Sedan... 146, 
miles of service up to January 1933 miles of service up to January 1933 000 miles of service up to January of service up to January 1933..+ 660 miles of service up to January j 
ve still TUNNING . . . Ot ned by Mr. fe! stil] running .. owned by Mr. 1933... still running... owned still running ... owned by Mr. 1933... ‘just beginning to run!” 
W. F. Woods, 513 South Main, Marshall B. Barnard, Fowler, by Manitowoc Newspapers, Inc., John A. Erickson, 727 So. 6th St., ... owned by Mr. F. E. Fitzgerald, 
Belvidere, I. Colo. Manitowoc, Ws. Minneapolis, Minn. 4003 Carter Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM . . BODY BY FISHER 





EAcu evening, with a last touch of pow- 
_der and lipstick . . . with a parting pat 
at handkerchief and tie . . . perfectly 
groomed ladies and gentlemen descend 
to take part in a ceremony. They are the 
votaries of a cult adorned with a tradi- 
tion ... their temple is a brilliant salle a 
manger ... and their High Priest is a 
French Line chef. 

During the voyage, they can sample 
masterpieces of famous Parisian restau- 
rants at every meal. For, here have been 
concentrated centuries of experience and 
stores of secrets in the art of dining. 
wea bner 
there may be a Potage St. Germain, as 


Hors d@ oeuvres are legion. . 


you'd find it at Joseph’s; or the incred- 
ible Lobster Foyot. . . . Eggs are never 
just “eggs,” but rather, Oeufs a la créme 
(shirred with cream), or -Florentine 
(poached on spinach with cheese and 
white wine), or perhaps, -Bercy (hard 
boiled in wine and mushroom sauce). 
... There are ducks that equal in flavor 
those numbered canards of Tour d’Ar- 
gent . . . quail as delicious as Larue’s 
Cailles a la Souvaroff .. . crépes done in 
enchanting ways ...or Sabayon, a dessert 
of rich custard and Marsala wine. 

And then the sommelier is certain to 
suggest, with each course, a delightful 


accompaniment of the best vintage years, 
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such as would tickle the palate of a king. 
.-- No one rushes through a French Line 
meal. It would border on sacrilege! 

A superb cuisine . . . this atmosphere 
of the Continent . .. perfectly trained 
service (English-speaking, of course) 
.-. comfort, beauty and modernity ... 
these are the quiet, daily attributes of 
French Line travel . . . and they are 
strongly secured by a centuries-old marine 
tradition. Any travel agent will be glad 
to help you plan a trip on France-A float. 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York. 


Trench Line 


— ee «6CUILE DE FRANCE, April 29, May 27, June 17 * PARIS, March 24, April 18, May 19, June 10 * CHAMPLAIN, April 1 and 22, 








May 13, June 3 . 


LAFAYETTE, May 6, June 8 ° 


DE GRASSE, June 20 ° 








ROCHAMBEAU, March 25, May 16 ~E=S 
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Home Decoration 
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Here and There About Town 


Sunfast Glazed Chintz Cur- 
tains, lined, suitable for liv- 
ing room or bedroom 


Air . Oc. cain SLS00 
Per pair $15 BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


Dressing table, draped $18.00 


Ruffled Organdie Curtains 
$7.00 


Also Taffeta Ensembles, 
inexpensively priced. 


FULLY EQUIPPED CLOSETS 
ON DISPLAY 


Cooperation with Architects 
and Decorators 


i The CLOSET Shop 


—_MRS. GEORGE HERZOG 
7BO MADISON AVENUE. oes wus 


RHINELANDER 4-84 40 





Frances T. Miller, 10 East 53rd Street 


“DANCING 
GIRL” t ‘ y AND-WOVEN rugs of original standing. Only the finest veneers are | 


$4,5-00 é - design, in several new weaves, used and, in the overstuffed furni-_ 


are featured for the country house ture, appropriately selected materi-_ 
for April (fal ier f || by Frances T. Miller, notably one in als. There are occasional pieces in 
only S2) brown and white, of heavy texture, period types for the bedroom and 
Cast Lead trimmed with a worsted fringe. dining room, as well. 
21” high In another, als ly recei € 
, also recently received The paneled rooms executed by 
Gracefully | from the looms, the character of the — this firm and carried out in Swedish 
meee is i ; coloring is more varied, yet harmoni- pine, walnut or oak, are also indica- 
proportions, de- | , ously blended in a pleasing variation _ tive of skillful workmanship. Swedish 
Wood & Metal eae a eer Je of the rag rug. Then there are pale, pine takes on an interesting pinkish 
FRUIT BS EO WR aE ve pastel plaids on a soft cream ground tinge, quite different from the pine 
on a pedestal | t that are made to order. With these which is grown in North Carolina. 
for Table Decoration ere ee | are many charming new drapery 


Same figure in 


Ey ae ROEIOD fabrics and imported wall papers. 
bronse, $95.00. 


As a result of a trip to the south- 


GRAPES ....... $5 
OTHER FRUIT .. . $3.50 each 


@arden Decorations west, Mrs. Miller has acquired some 
Postpaid interesting pieces of Mexican tin 
Illustrated brochure of distinctive bronze, ) . 
RENA ROSENTHAL | iww'iiuiictitges #86" || work and pottery. The candlesticks 


shown here are examples of the for- 


ERKINS STUDIO mer. The tin framed mirror is an 


251 Lexington Ave., New York City original production by Enid Bell. 


New Address: 
485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ENVELOPE PURSES INE reproductions, chiefly in liv- 


ing room furniture, at the Frank- 
Davies Company, are included in a 
stock of period pieces, representative 
‘of the best types of English, French, 
Italian and Spanish cabinetwork. 












Elba Oddities Co., 320 Fifth Ave. 





3 PIECE RATTAN SUITE Among these, the Chinese Chippen- pia bk Biri and a 
is above consisting of dale coffee table, with a crotch ma- inens, wilh fee 
as sisting of ra a : arved leos, Charm, offer a diversified selectio 
5 foot Settee and 2 Arm Chairs togany top and hand-carved legs, f | | he Elba 
Combes temben ne gallery and apron, illustrated, is out- or the copay, AGS 





Oddities Company, including many | 
novelties in the colorful Italian 
peasant linens, shown above. 


Choice of coverings 
Beautifully made by hand in a 
variety of Brocades and Tapestries. 


We , race Nea : These comprise 13-piece luncheon 
€ SMOwWIMN ined to har ize; or 5 rast- i i 
this eect productions in Rae Fe ee OMIZE OP ED COMCEES ] sets complete with fringed or hand 
<a PTOERCHORS If INCCR ARG ing shades, in Moire, Satin, or || n Saree 
Rattan ive for Sun Paffeta. Attractive bridge prizes. | Mt rolled runners, plate doilies and 
K y Verrace, Patio, ov Bags measure 7” by 4”, and con- ‘ napkins, in a number of single and 
noe RS "J tain two little pockets in the lining. é broken-stripe patterns; bar towels,” 
EVENING BAGS Pe as gay as their use suggests, and | 
GO . x: 
% Gold or Silver Brocade § the new guest towels with stripes to. 


THE REED SHOP Colored Brocade or Tapestry 


Prices include postage 
203 East 49th St. Material exceptionally handsome and 


durable. Wide choice of colors. 


harmonize with any color scheme. | 
The Madeira tea cloths with color — 


= 4 














Hit ret appliqué and rolled edges are also 
ew Yor 
Brae see nary Watdort-asfunte MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY ~ to be commended for their daintiness | 
é 161 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. . . 92k > 
; F Frank-Davies Co., 23 East 49th St. and similarity to fine French work. 
ARTS & DECORAT ION, “April, 19 933. Vol. XNXY III, No. 6, Published every month by the Arts & Decoration 1 
Publishing Co,, Ine., 578 Madison Avenue, New York City. Subscription price $6.00 a year; single copies 50 | 
ts; foreign subscriptions $1,00 additions 1 for postage; Canadian subscriptions 50 cents additional. En- 
ered as second-class matter March 5, 1919, at the post oftice New York City, under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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The Little Gallery, 
GALLERY where ene may wan- 


der about enjoying a constantly 
varying exhibition of pictures, pot- 
tery and other decorative accessories 
is what The Little Gallery repre- 
sents. Only individual and distinc- 
tive designs are displayed in the 
delicate Venetian, Austrian and 
Swedish table glassware, and in the 
exquisite laces and Italian linens 
made after original sketches. 

The china from representative 
makers is equally exclusive in its 
decorations. There is a copy of an 
old Spode bowl, by Wedgwood, and 
one of an antique plate from 
Evereux. Hand-wrought silver offers 
another interesting feature, typify- 
ing the work of Arthur J. Stone and 
Lapparra. Here you may also get 
hook rugs, washable and hand- dyed, 
to eS chintz hangings. 

Flower vases and howls and gar- 
den ornaments provide still another 
selection, among them the cement 
penguin by Ralph Menconi, shown 
here, together with an aluminum 
bowl, new lead flower holder and 
ribbed chromium flower pot con- 
tainer, filled with miniature ivy. 


NSEMBLES that are washable 

in every detail have been in- 
troduced by Erskine-Danforth, for 
the bedroom and dinette, as an at- 
tractive feature for the decoration of 
the summer house. 

These are shown in a variety of 
harmonious color combinations. For 
the dinette, these include double 
Dutch window curtains of candy 
striped or blue plaid dimity with 
red ratina overdraperies; checked 
gingham table runners and chair 


Erskine-Danforth, 391 Mad. Ave. 


18 East 57th St. 





pads, or if preferred, an ensemble 
in brown and yellow or red with 
blue. These sets make the dinette as 
attractive as a real dining room. 

For the bedroom there are equally 
attractive selections in blue or red 
ruffed fern. print voile glass cur- 
tains, as illustrated, with white 
piqué overdraperies, 
harmonizing _ petal- down 
table draperies, chair covers and 
bedspreads. Their charm is further 
enhanced by their adaptability to 
frequent tubbings, assuring continu- 


ous freshness throughout hers use. | 


~'UMMER furnishings have made 


their first appearance at Baphé’s | 


in the latest types of iron and rat- 
tan furniture. 





East 48th St. 


Baphe, 15 


these models include deep-seated 
chairs of inviting proportions. There 
is one in iron, a new white Heppel- 
white armchair, with green permatex 
seat, for outdoor use, which is sur- 
prisingly comfortable. 

The semi-circular iron benches, 
white and gold with brown perma- 
tex cushions, are another innovation. 
These may be so grouped as to form 


a broken circle around a glass | 
topped table, charming for tea in| 


the garden. There is also a large 
collection of new flower vases in 


together with | 
dressing | 





Delightfully different, | 





colored Italian glass and turquoise | 


blue pottery, together with white wire 


pot containers and stands. Cocktail | 
and tea trays with their appropriate | 
accessories are likewise being shown. | 


‘ARDEN furniture of timely in- 


terest is available at the Erkins 
Studio in everything that is neces- 
sary to 
more beautiful and inviting. 

The large new lead scallop-shell 
bird bath is an important item in 
the collection. Another is a_ bird 
bath of Pompeian stone in a rustic 
finish, comprising a pedestal with 
a subdivided basin, on the edge of 
which a little squirrel stands guard. 


make the natural setting | 





SUN PARLOR, YACHT, 
TERRACE AND GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


3 ROCKING a Ree 


Some of our installations: The 
New Breakers of Palm Beach, 
Whitehall, Seminole Club, 
Miami Biltmore, Dunes Club, 
Fishers Island Club and most 
prominent homes and clubs in 
America. 
Free Illustrated Catalog 
Freight Prepaid to Florida 


Gcand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 


217 East42 StNew York 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Country Places 
Backyard G 


Newest Designs in 
GARDEN FURNITURE 


in Wrought Iron, Brass, 
Bronze and Glass 


GARDEN BELLS .SUN DIALS 
WEATHER VANES 
SILHOUETTE SIGNS 


UNUSUAL LIGHTING FIXTURES 
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Handbook of Period 
Furniture Styles 
Brief, 


A book well worth adding to your li- 
brary. It is a concise, but complete 
history of furniture styles of 30 chap- 
ters with glossary and chronolozy 
More than 250 illustrations of typical 
pieces and characteristic motifs. High- 
ly endorsed by decorators, architects, 
dealers and librarians. A valuable ref- 
erence book, a text book for the stu 
dent of periods. Handsomely bound 
and printed. Sent post paid for $1.00 
Worth double. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48d Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Authentic, Interesting 
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American Subjects 


Monograph of the Work of Mel- 
lor, Meigs and Howe. 200 
photographs of interiors, ex- 

gardens, details, plans 

drawings, 183. illus- 
$20.00 

Sexton. 
$7.50 







teriors, 
and detail 
trated pages. 

Interior Architecture. 







An American Country House. 
A companion volume to the 
monograph of the work of Mel- 
lor, Meigs and Howe, illustrating 
the Newbold Estate with 65 full- 
page photographs and 35 sheets 











of detail drawings of exterior 
and interior details, furniture 
and wrought iron. $12.00 





American Country Houses of To- 
day. Sexton. $12.50 
The American House. Charles S. 









Keefe. 219 plates and text. $7.50 
The Architecture of Colonial 
America. Harold D. Eberlein. 





63 illustrations. $4.00 
The Early Domestic Architecture 


289 pages, 







of Connecticut. J. F. Kelly. 48 
full-page plates of photographs 
illustrating over 175 houses, in- 





terior woodwork, panelling, stair- 
cases, with over 200 line cuts in 
the text. $15.00 
Old New England Houses. Albert 
G. Robinson, 98 illustrations. 
$5.00 


Wm. R. 








The Georgian Period. 
Ware. The most complete work 
on Colonial and Georgian arch- 
itecture, 10 x 14, 454 full-page 
plates and measured drawings, 
272 pages of text with 500 text 
illustrations—6 portfolios. $60.00 

American Landscape Architec- 
ture. Elwood. $12.00 

Southern Architecture Illustrated. 


















First book ever publishe d illus- 
trating Ae outstanding country 
ind uburban homes in the 
South. 300 photographic repro- 
luctions $5.00 
Colonial Architecture of Cape 





Cod, Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard. 120 pages of photo- 


graphic illustrations. $8.40 







Miscellaneous 





The Practical Book of Furnishing 
the Small House os pensar 
ment. Edw. S. He 198 

lustrations $7.50 








The Practical Book of Decorative 
Wall Treatments. Nancy Mc- 
( ind. 206 illustrations, $10.00 
Flow | to Lay Our Suburban Home 
Grounds. Herbert J. K 
134 pages with 41 pla $2.50 
The Modern English 1Geaales: 
Beet MG 


320 illustrations 

S850 

Gardens for Small Country 

Houses. h nd Weaver. 387 

illustrations. I Ss $10.00 

Handbook of Ornament. Franz 

S. Mever. Or: f ] ri 

ods and nations. O ( ges 
and 3,000 illus S ~ 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


on Architecture, Gardens, Furniture 
and Decorations 











The Logic of Modern Architec- 
ture. R. JW. Sexton. Modern 
architecture in America illustrat- 
ing the work of American arch- 
itects, $8.00 


English Subjects 


Tudor Homes of Enciand. Sam- 
uel Chamberlain. 246 plates with 
60 sketches in pen, pencil and 
drypoint, 30 full-page measured 
drawings by Louis Skidmore, 
about 300 photographs and an 
original etching as frontispiece. 

$27.50 

English Domestic Architecture of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
Field and Bunny. 183 pages of 
photographs, plans, details and 
measured drawings of examples 
of smaller buildings. $7.50 

Woodwork 

$10.00 


English Furniture, 
and Decoration. Strange. 
Cottages, Farmhouses, etc. Rosen- 
berg. $10.00 
The Modern English Interior. 
224 pages, 297 illustrations. $8.50 
The Decorative Work of Adam, 
Robert and James. 30 full-page 
plates of their chief Decoration 
and Furniture Designs from 1788 
to 1822. $13.50 
Old English Furniture. J. T. Gar- 
side. The Oak Period 1500-1630. 
450 illustrations. S3e7a 
English Interiors from Smaller 
Houses of the 17th to 19th 
Centuries. M. Jourdain. 200 il- 
lustrations. $10.00 


Spanish, Mission and Mexi- 
can Subjects 


Californian Architecture in Santa 
Barbara. Staats. $7.50 


Spanish Colonial and Adobe 
Architecture in California. 
Hannaford. $7.50 


Mediterranean Domestic Archi- 


tecture in the United States. 
Rexford Newcomb. 223 pages of 
plans and photographs of ex- 
teriors and interiors. $15.00 


Marjorcan Houses and Gardens. 


Byne and Stapley. 188 plates of 
exteriors, gardens, interiors, de- 
tails and plans. $25.00 


Spanish Interiors and Furniture. 


Byne and Stapley. 2 volumes 
containing 300 full- page plates of 
illustrations. $40.00 


Mexican Houses. Garrison and 


Rustay. 174 pages of photographs 


of exteriors, interiors, details and 
sketches gama measured drawings 
of the smaller domestic Mexican 
houses. $15.00 


Spanish Farmhouses and Minor 


Public Buildings. Winsor Soule. 
$10.00 

Masterpieces of Spanish Archi- 
tecture. Van Pelt. 100 plates 
bound, $4.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Arts & Decoration 


578 Madison Avenue 








New York City 

















Erkins Studio. 


255 Lex. Ave. 


| Hama engraved sun-dial plates, some 


| old and all with appropriate inscrip- 


tions, are to be had most reasonably, 
especially those of smaller size for 


/the intimate garden. 


Lead fountain figures offer a wide 
choice in appealing figure subjects. 
One, “Boy with a Duck”, is illus- 
trated. There are also ornamental 
animals, glazed terra-cotta jars for 
the terrace and garden wall, and 
marble benches. Hand-wrought lead 


flower pot holders, of unusual artistic 


merit, with embossed figure decora- 
tions, and ornamental twisted rope 
edges, have recently been received. 


Bac accessories at Lewis 
& Conger tempt one with their 
luxurious touches and the 
bilities they offer toward making the 
bathroom a really delightful place. 
Among a great number of decorated 
linen hampers, for example, there is 
this one, illustrated, painted with lus- 
cious marshmallow blossoms against 
a soft peach ground. Next to this is 
a silvered papier-maché wastebasket, 
initialed and banded in black, and an 
undeniably useful bathtub rack, that 
fits across the tub, intended to hold 
the essential toilet lotions and even 
a cigarette box and ashtray. These 
come in all the pastel shades. 

The bathroom pillow, adhering to 
the sides of the bathtub by suction 
cups, is another indulgence for those 
who enjoy a prolonged bath. Every 
convenience for putting the clothes- 
closet into a summery mood, is of- 
fered here. 

The greatly enlarged garden de- 
partment is also most interesting, for 
here has been assembled everything 
may desire, from a 


possi- 


a garden lover 


. complete equipment in the latest 


a coe 


becoming smock set with hat and 
gauntlets, to a new wheelbarrow for ey 
flowers, light and easy to move about. — 













& the name implies, the Carol — 
Stupell Cocktail Shop is sup-— 


plied with all the essentials for a 


decorations available. Among the 
newer bars is one, collapsible and — 
of walnut, equipped with a radio. — 
The carved bar ornaments of whistl- 
ing peasant figures are amusing. 

In the more exclusive glassware — 
are Agua Caliente decorated coffee — 
glasses bound in colored raffia and — 
insulated with cork, and similar high- 
ball glasses. A beverage set with _ 
rustic wood overlay is distinctly new, — 
as are the cedar beer mugs, banded 
with brass. With these may be used 
an aluminum beer coaster, designed 
by Russel Wright, holding four bot- 
ules. As a consistent feature, a de- 
partment is devoted to tempting 
appetizers and relishes. 

A complete tomato juice cocktail 
set is consistently decorated, even 
on the coasters and tray. Hall pot- 
tery beer mugs, banded in silver and 
monogrammed, are shown in antici- 
pation of their legal use. 


Lewis & Conger, 45th St. & 6th Ave. 
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The 


April Stage 


is so full of a number of things 


ROM Fred Wallace’s charm- 

ing portrait of Eva Le Gal- 
lienne on the front cover to Cadil- 
lac’s four-color advertisement on 
the back, this forthcoming issue 1s 
filled with news, critical estimate, 
and chit-chat of the current plays, 
enlivened with a lavish abundance 
of pictures. 


For example— 


The gist of the month’s best plays, 
with many exclusive action pho- 


tographs: 


Strike Me Pink, the latest of that 
gaudy series of madcap musical 
entertainments, with _ photo- 
graphs taken from the audience. 


Both Your Houses, Maxwell An- 
derson’s satiric picture of Con- 
gress in action, with Galbraith’s 
drawings. 


Forsaking All Others, the gaily un- 
important little play which 
brings Tallulah Bankhead back 


to America after many years. 


One Sunday Afternoon, a senti- 


eit: 
mental reminiscence of those 
funny ’nineties, which has 


placed Leo Bulgakov in the fore- 


front among directors. 


News and views and opinions anent 

the current theatre from all sorts of 

angles, such as 

A Playgoer’s Afterthoughts, in 
which the plays of the early- 
spring season are discussed and 
assessed in friendly, conversation 
mood. 


Allene Talmey’s Asides, full of 
the curious things and flippant 
observed in Broadway purlieus. 


Jerry Maxwell’s account of the in- 
ternational fashion parade repre- 
sented by the well dressed plays 


‘THE 


Poe G 


SOR Aste 420d 5 REP 
NEW YORK 


of the day (along with her prac- 
tical hints @ propos). 


Nancy Hamilton’s rhymed advice 
to Metro-Goldwyn on how to 
adapt Design for Living for the 
talkies. 


Samuel Chotzinoff’s comments 
(sometimes a bit unconvention- 
al) on the music one has been 
hearing lately. 


Lawrence Langner’s Proposal for 
the month, based, of course, on 
inside knowledge. 


Creighton Peet’s comments on the 
movies worth seeing. 


The News from England, along 
with an advance indication con- 
cerning London plays likely to 
be seen here next season. 


And, in Curtain is Up!, succinct 
comment on the plays competing 
for your attention, with all the 
information needed to help you 
make up your mind, together 
with a comprehensive foretaste 
of what is to come. 





25 CENTS ON PRINCIPAL NEWSSTANDS 


Bye oUB SCRIPTION, $2.00 A YEAR 
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MANUFACTURERS of FURNITURE © IMPORTERS of ANTIQUES 





Gracious homes in the Southern tradition offer hospitality for modern Aiken 


The old houses of Charleston inspired the Aiken home of Mr. and Mrs. Seymour 
Knox of Buffalo, with its sturdy, yet graceful wooden gateposts and the old cast- 
iron balcony leading off the second floor. The walls are of whitewashed brick with 
blue-green shutters. The long, low white stucco stables in a sparse pine grove 


house Mr. Knox’s polo ponies. Peabody, Wilson and Brown were the architects 


Colonel R. R. MeCormick of Chicago built his Aiken home, pictured at the top of 
the opposite page of white painted brick, in the classical tradition made famous 


by Thomas Jefferson. The architect of Colonel McCormick’s house was Willis Irwin 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT TEBBS 
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BY BAIRD LEONARD 


YELLOW buggies, with grinning black boys dan- 

gling their legs from the back, the warm smell of 
sun on pine needles, horses and dogs and the lazy 
talk that goes with them, gracious old houses and 
tweeds and children—toddlers who have learned 
to sit a pony before they could walk, and leggy 
youngsters who wear the pink with veteran gravity 
—these spell Aiken to anyone who has ever dropped 
off the twelve o’clock train there, and gone back 
every year come February, to stay until spring 





comes north. All these, and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock. 
The Thomas Hitchcock family is the pivot of 
Aiken activities. This is as it should be, since the 
colony was founded by Mrs. Hitchcock’s aunt, 
Celestine Eustis, that grande mademoiselle of New 
Orleans. Mr. Hitchcock, aided and abetted by the 
late William C. Whitney, has developed it, and the 
Hitchcock woods are the setting for Aiken’s most 
famous diversion, the drag hunts. 

As everyone knows, there are three drags a week 
—on Tuesdays and Thursdays for the adults, and 
on Saturdays for the children. Everybody turns out 


The home of Colonel and Mrs. R. R. McCormick 


At Cs ne YES 
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The stables of Mr. Seymour Knox 
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The quiet and spaciousness and 
dignity of the Georgian houses 
have been captured in the wide 
hall of Mr. Winthrop Ruther- 
Aiken. The 


white walls and the curve of the 


furd’s home in 


stair are in delicate contrast to 
the warm red-brown of the tile 
floor, the dark walnut stair rail, 
and the Hepplewhite chairs and 
Dunean Phyfe tables. Peabody, 
Wilson 
this house, as well as the home 


of Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Warren 


and Brown designed 





for them, meeting at some spot in the woods from which 
the scent has been laid earlier in the morning. There is 
a pleasant excitement about these congregations, punc- 
tuated by the yapping of hounds, gossip and tall stories. 
Participants arrive through the trees from all directions, 
and spectators, who far outnumber them, trot in on horse- 
back or roll up in yellow buggies, each with a black 
bugey boy hanging on behind. 

Then eleven o’clock, the leisurely trek of the specta- 
tors to a point of vantage from which the line and its 


finish may be seen. The hounds are thrown in and the 


drag is off, over four and five foot fences of brush and 
interlaced lo; \irs. Hitchcock, the M.F.H., in front 
with her green-coated whips and huntsman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rigan McKinney and Mrs. Averell Clark. Few riders 
are unseated however stiff the jumps and barriers, for 


















Aiken horsemanship though casual is of a superior grade. 

The drags, always as informal as a sportsman’s nice 
precision will allow, are even smaller and more casual 
this year, so that any unusual entry, such as the great 
day when Mr. Howard Bruce rode his celebrated Billy 
Barton to the drag, causes a flutter of excitement over 
the whole countryside. 

Nor are the activities of the Axe Club unimportant in 
the social calendar. These are the Friday mornings when 
set 





the energetic—and who in Aiken is not energetic? 
forth to remove all brush and timber along a course that 
has been marked off for them by a piece of string. Boys 
and girls together tug at refractory saplings and pull 
apparently permanent stumps up by the roots and de- 
velop fabulous appetites for the picnic lunch and hot 
soup and coffee brought down by the servants of the 
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The tall stories of horsemen and horsewomen 
—of the jump you took and the brush barrier 
you almost missed—have a comfortable set- 
ting in the cheerful pine library of Colone! 
and Mrs. R. R. McCormick. The pine walls are 
unstained, the sofas are gay with chintz, and 


a white bear rug gives warmth before the fire 


In the hall of Mr. and Mrs. Bayard 
Warren’s home, the walls are of lo- 


cal pecky cypress, grayed and waxed 


Mrs. Seymour Knox follows the 
Georgian manner in her dining 
room, with its white arched cup- 


boards and old Duncan Phyfe table 


neighboring houses. And _ hover- 
ing over all, are the commercial 
photographers, with their click- 
ing cameras. 

To the true lover of Aiken, the 
simplicity of the life there is its 
dearest charm—the old houses 
that have been dispensing quiet 
hospitality for so many years, the 
new houses that seem to be a part 
of the rolling Carolina country, 
the absence of a hotel crowd, the 
casual luncheons and dinners and 
picnics. Invitations that are tele- 
phoned or given at the drags or 
on the links, parties that are 
prompted (Continued on page 56) 














You may take your crowded plate to a chintz 


mattress at the very edge of the pool, or 






perch yourself, legs dangling, upon the 


2. aly. . 






spring-board itself. Or, like Mrs. Lawrence 
Waterbury, Mrs. William Seward Webb. 
Mrs. Quentin Field Feitner, Mr. Waterbury, 
Mrs. “Robert L. Clarkson and Mr. Joseph 


E. Davis at the left, choose a corner near 








the swimming pool, where the sun makes 







aromatic the tropical shrub at your elbow 





his 


* 


Looking across the diving board and through the door at the 





other end of the pool, the swimmer can watch tennis players 


on the court outside before he plunges into the salt water 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY F. E. GEISLER 


WHETHER SERVED IN THE PATIO OR OUT BY TH 


AT MRS. DODGE SLOANE’S IN PALM BEACH IS 


Covered with the gayest of green and white plaid linen, with 
Venetian glass and shallow pottery bowls filled with camellias 
and gardenias, luncheon tables await the guests in the corridor 
which separates the patio from the pool. At the table in the 
rear are Mrs. Maurice Fatio, Mr. Feitner, Mrs. Joseph E. Davis 


and Mr. Davis; Mrs. Dodge Sloane, Mr. Price Harrison, Mrs. 





Nelson Slater and Mr. Robert L. Clarkson are in front 


Opn ogue to @/wimming 


BY MOLLIE DAVIS 
WET PARTIES are generally considered success- 


ful, except in retrospect, but if a party is char- 
acterized as “all wet” it has quite the opposite 
significance. Yet Palm Beach luncheons are apt 
to be “all wet”, even externally, and are still the 
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pleasantest meals in the world. The prelude to them is tennis 
in bathing suits or shorts, a quick shower for pool preservation 
purposes, and the ultimate swim in salt water, piped directly 
underground from the sea, and constantly in flux! 

Now lunch has become vital, and suddenly you are aware 
that small tables have been noiselessly placed in the roofed- 
over corridor, or cloister, that surrounds the patios and pools 
in Palm Beach, where ecclesiastical architecture has been de- 
lightfully profaned for the supreme good of our bodies. 

Maurice Fatio last winter waved his draftsman’s pencil and 
created the tennis court, pool, bar and dressing rooms for Mrs. 
Dodge Sloane and plotted the extraordinary planting which 
looks as if it had flourished for centuries. 

At Mrs. Sloane’s, it is in the corridor which separates the 
patio from the pool that the tables are placed for luncheon. 
But nothing is immovable. If the sun is not too presumptuous 
you can take your tables from under the arched roof to the 
mossy flags of the patio, or abjuring tables altogether, carry 
your crowded plate to a chintz mattress at the very edge of the 
pool, or perch yourself, legs dangling, upon the edge of the 
spring-board itself. 

On the tables are the gayest of green and white plaid table- 
cloths and napkins, Venetian glass of blending colors and 
hazardous frailty, and shallow pottery bowls filled with ca- 
mellias, gardenias or the more ephemeral, but decorative, 
thunbergia or bougainvillea. 

The most casual remark such as, “Are you ready for your 
cocktail?” or “Of course you are stopping for lunch,” con- 
stitutes an adequate invitation, and your meal can be fitted into 
any time that suits your afternoon plans. It is ready when you 





























are! If your bathing suit has served 
its legitimate purpose, you disappear 
into the be-mirrored waterproofed 
dressing room and emerge in flam- 
boyant beach pajamas with big floppy 
hat of parasol dimensions, and saun- 
ter toward the side table where a 
great variety of food awaits you. 
[here are several hot dishes with 
lamps burning cheerily beneaththem, 
an egg concoction, some kind of hash, 
and two or three green vegetables, 
now often cooked without salt in com- 
pliance with the wishes of Dr. Hay’s 
diet disciples, who dread new weight 
and hardened arteries. 

On the other end of the table is a 
platter of cold white pompano, sev- 
eral bowls of salad, one of avocado, 
stone crabs in their cracked pink 
shells, and crawfish, those sublimated 


Florida lob- (Continued on page 60) 


Not three seconds from the swim- 
ming pool, the tennis court with its 
perfect surface, colored just enough 
to mitigate the glare, offers its own 
invigorating prelude to swim and 
luncheon. Brilliant hibiscus vines 
bloom against the wall and climb 
the back stop, which serves also to 
give a welcome shelter from the 
wind that is causing such distur- 


bance among the tops of the palms 


In the open arcade between the ten- 
nis court and the pool, the un- 
athletic sportsman, protected from 
the glare by white Venetian blinds, 
may count love sets on the one side 
to a splashing accompaniment on 
the other. Or he may devote himself 
comfortably to his own more im- 
portant reflections. The pool, tennis 
court, bar and dressing rooms of Mrs. 
Dodge Sloane’s Palm Beach home 


were designed by Maurice Fatio 
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Your place in the sun may be this tangerine 
metal and canvas chair, and lucky for you if 
it is. There you can forget your spine, and 
a book rest will encourage your lazybone 
tendencies. From Mrs. Ehrich Company. The 
rope and metal chair and nest of iron and 
| glass tables are from Arden Studios, and the 
white Normandy rug is from Lord and Taylor 
Below: a wooden Pasadena sun_ bench, 
whose back lets down flat, and the wood and 
iron garden chair and table, from Arden Stu- 
dios. Flower pots, Olivette Falls. Modern ash 


tray, Pitt Petri. Fibre rug, Deltox Rug Co. 
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Very masculine and sturdy is this half of 
the cabana with its Habitant furniture of 
Michigan cedar. The walls are painted a 
sea blue, with royal blue trim, and are 
festooned with sailors’ knots. The mirror 
frame is also trimmed in rope. The reed 
and rattan couch has an adjustable back. 
A ship’s running lamp has been added, al- 
though most cabanas have not reached 
the electrical stage. But progress is prog- 


i 
ress. Robe and accessories, Saks-Fifth Ave. 


A low beach seat with green permatex 
cushions and a convenient rattan table, 
will bring you down to earth while ac- 


quiring a tan. Sunburn oil kit, from Saks 
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For those who go down to the 
sea in bathing suits, here’s re- 
laxation, perhaps over the 
backgammon board or in the 
red and white rattan and can- 
vas chair, over a drink from 


Lalique’s new palm leaf glasses 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAROLINE WHITING 
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CABANA ROW, be it on the Adriatic or Long Island, has only 

two rules so far—thirty feet or so of beach front for the little 
house to stand on, and equipment which will come out of a total 
immersion test fresh as a daisy; beyond that, the law is uncodi- 
fied, and you are limited only by your imagination and your 
adventurous spirit. And because the cabana is the most delightful 
of playhouses, W. & J. Sloane has evolved a model beach house 
for Arts & DECORATION, gay as a peppermint stick and nautical as 
a clipper ship. The house is divided into a lounge and dressing 
room for the men, in ocean blue, and one for the women in red, 
white and silver. Awnings stretch on aluminum spears over a nar- 
row “boardwalk” in front, forming a shady retreat from too many 
actinic rays. Inside, doors at the back of the lounges lead to 
showers and dressing rooms, and everything is as waterproof as 
a raincoat from the permatex cushions to the window curtains. 
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The cabana tradition grows 


apace along our sea shores 


The white shutter doors of the distaff 
side of the cabana, even when opened 
back, insure a certain amount of privacy 
with a maximum of air. The plain awn- 
ing is blue-gray with white scalloped 
fringe, the other is red and white striped 
canvas, and each is supported by spear- 
tipped silver rods. The men’s dressing 
room is protected by a rolled split bam- 
boo curtain. The hydrangeas are in red 
and white tubs, and the chair is reed 
with green permatex cushions. W. & 


J. Sloane decorated both these cabanas 


This white and red and silver boudoir- 
by-the-sea is done in the new Escadrille 
pattern waterproofed wallpaper, with a 
border known as Lafayette. The Regen- 
cy rattan couch gleams in white perma- 
tex, as do the red and white reed and rat- 
tan chairs. The dressing table has a mir- 
ror top, while its red glazed chintz skirt 
may be waterproofed if desired. The 
lamps have mirror bases with piqué 
shades, while the curtains are silver per- 
matex, trimmed with red and white ball 
fringe. The brush and comb set is made 
from rare woods inlaid with a dolphin 
design, made by Pan-Crafts. The robe, 


sandals and cosmetics are from Saks 
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IT IS extraordinary how often the at- 
mosphere of the eighteenth century is 
recreated today in American houses in 
town and in the country. But rarely has 
this been achieved in an apartment. An 
exception is the New York home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carroll Carstairs at 25 Sutton 
Place, where the arrangement of furni- 
ture, the choice of few but very good 
pieces, and the infinite care used in re- 
lating details, have created an atmos- | 
phere of spaciousness, dignity, comfort 
and beauty, which is in the sympathetic 
mood of the century before last. } 

“But how is this brought about?” 
one asks. 

First the shape and the plan of the 
rooms are excellent. One enters from 
the lift vestibule into a spacious hall 
from which open a bedroom corridor, 
the library, the drawing room and the 
dining room. Rooms so planned that 
they are adjoining and at the same time 
detached—making each one a separate 
entity—are important in the success of 
a house or apartment that is attempting 
to recapture the serenity of the Georgian 
homes. In any house of that period the 
the library does 
not open off the drawing room, nor is it 





rooms are detached 


necessary to use another room as a hall 
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MR. AND MRS. CARROLL CARSTAIRS 














A grand piano, always a problem in decoration, 


works itself gracefully into the scheme of the draw- 






ing room, aided by fine Waterford candelabra and 







a graceful mirror. The desk is of the Queen Anne 


period and although decorative is yet serviceable 







The fireplace in the drawing room is particularly in 





viting with a beige colored sofa and a green brocade 
chair that matches the neutral green walls. The lit- 
tle bookease end table is a rare piece. The Munnings 


portrait over the mantel is of Mrs. Carstairs 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY GOTTSCHO 


The sunlit yellow walls of the library make a cheer- 
ful background for Mrs. Carstairs’ portrait by Sorine, 
and Mr. Carstairs’ fine collection of first edition war 
books. The drum saw service with the Grenadier Guards. 
The wall opposite this is hung with Orpen and Muir- 


head Bone drawings and an Ambrose McEvoy portrait 





The Queen Anne candle sconce which seems 
to reflect the ghost of an eighteenth cen- 
tury lady with powdered hair (it is actually 
a portrait by the Reverend Peters) gives 
an idea of the old-world atmosphere of the 
pine paneled dining room. Mrs. Carstairs 
likes only candlelight for her dinner par- 
ties. where the mellow light gives dig- 
nity to the old lace and picks up the soft 
sheen of the Queen Anne silver urn, which 
she uses for a centerpiece. and the rare 
saltceHars and shakers 


antique pepper 





om. One may sit in a room with 


or closed, a luxury little appreciated today. 





I eement of furniture and the decoration 
space there has been no crowding—not even 
lake for instance the grouping around the 

r H nicely the actual line of 
kes its place as a part of 

sas room and its size has been 

g else in its arrangement. 

: s they are adequate, 

ks of comfort. 
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appv com- 
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room has been reduced to a minimum to emphasize 


their dignified simplicity. The lovely pickled pine doors 
in the hall have been featured as decoration, as they 
well deserve to be. In Mrs. Carstairs’ bedroom, elegance 
has been attained by what amounts almost to a bare- 
ness—heightening the effect of the fime bed, the quaint 
spinet dressing table and the graceful writing desk. 

But what is perhaps the key to the charm and beauty 
of this apartment is the delicate mastery of detail and 
harmony in the furniture, pictures, and fabrics. 

As the pictures show, the furniture is not all of one 
period. The sofa in the library is Sheraton, and the 
one in the hall is Hepplewhite. The desk in the drawing 
room is Queen Anne, the table and mirror in the hall 
‘e also Queen Anne, and the dining room does not 
bear allegiance to any period except eighteenth cen- 
tury. And the result is unselfconscious harmony. 

The small Haseltine horses on the drawing room 
mantel, under the Munnings portrait of Mrs. Carstairs 
on horseback, delight a fastidious taste. The two minia- 
ture globes on the library mantel were placed there 
with equal felicity. The arches in the bookcases de- 


signed by Mr. Lillico give a distinction to what other- 
wise would have been commonplace bookshelves. 
Mr. Carstairs was an officer in the Grenadier 
Guards during the Great War and throughout his 
home one finds reminders of his military interests. 
In the hall is a fine battle scene by Beechey, of King 
George III in a red coat on a white charger. In the 
library against light yellow walls is hung his fine 
collection of Muirhead Bone and Sir William Orpen 
war drawings. The piéce de résistance in the library 
is the drum now quietly doing service as a table, but 
proud of the battle honors emblazoned on its sides, 
records of victories of the Grenadier Guards. 


The Renoir, “La Place de la Trinité,”’ is particular- 
ly lovely in a bright corner of the drawing room. 
The arrangement here of the chair and table and 
window, with the painting and the small clock, 


makes an harmonious and inviting composition 
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Mrs. Carstairs’ bed is covered in peach col- 





ored damask and harmonizes well with the 
green walls, the neutral carpet, and the 
sable robe. The pictures are watercolor por- 
traits by McEvoy, and the bed tables are 
fine ones of the Queen Anne period. The 
dressing table is an old spinet that has 
been converted to modern use. The highly 
polished wood matches the tortoise shell 
toilet articles. On the little bed table are 
several of Mrs. Carstairs’ collection of old 
patch boxes. The East River and _ the 
Queensborough Bridge can be seen from 
the window. This room is extremely bright 
and sunny, having a southeastern exposure 


with a glimpse of low-lying Long Island 


The decoration of the hall has been re- 
duced to a delightful simplicity. It de- 
pends upon old pine doors, a Queen Anne 
table, mirror and sconces, a Beechey war 
picture, a crystal chandelier, and a fine sofa 
for its charm. The decorative scheme car- 
ried out here is in keeping with the rest of 
the rooms and is of a simplicity verging on 
bareness, which sets the note for the dig- 


nity and distinction to the entire apartment 


Spaciousness and elegance are 
achieved by Mrs. Carstairs with 


few but well-associated pieces 





ER AEMIBIEIRIN 


The influence of the Riviera is felt very strongly in the architecture of the California 
home designed by W. R. Yelland for Miss Mary Elizabeth Moynihan. Native stucco is 
used throughout this building. Terraces laid out on this rolling hillside are planted with 
fuchsias, iris, ferns and hydrangeas, against a background of eucalyptus and cypress, 
and a few scattered fruit trees. Standing as it does on a steep slope above San Francisco 


Bay, this might be an ancient villa glimpsed through vineyards on the hills of Fiesole 
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Gray lavender drifts along the foot of this 
staircases _designed by Noel Chamberlain 
for the Connecticut garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherburne Prescott. Wistaria vines on 
either side of the flat arch have almost hid- 
den the stair rail, and spill blue and white 


blooms over the wall in early summer 


The luxurious use of simple planting ma- 
terials gives distinction to the boxwood 
garden at “Gibralta”’, the estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rodney Sharp, at Wilmington. The 
panel of grass which begins at the stone 
fountain is flanked by four very old box- 


woods. Marion Coffin, landscape architect 


Mrs. Albert H. Wiggin fittingly named the 
delicate Carrara marble figure which she 
made for her Greenwich garden, “Reverie” 
(opposite page). This figure, with the pool of 
Vermont verde antique marble, captures the 
elusive beauty of a retreat in the wild woods. 


Noel Chamberlain, landscape architect 
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PHOTO BY VAN ANDA 


Close harmony of architectural effort is apparent in the Penn- These photographs from the New York chapter of the American 
sylvania garden of Seth V. McCormick, jr., below. Carl C. Tall- Society of Landscape Architects are in the annual Exhibition. 


man, architect, Jennings and Borgeson, landscape architects held from March 20 to April 1, at the Grand Central Galleries 
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SOME people get their best inspirations in church—whether for 





an Easter hat or on how to do the house for the summer 
others find their ideas germinate best during charity concerts. 

But pending such flashes of the inner light, we shall have to 
rely on a few notes and observations to tell us what we can ex- 
pect to see on terraces and porches when the heat waves begin. 
Personally, I do not think you would at all object to finding in 
the shade somewhere, when the thermometer begins to soar, a lem- 
on-yellow garden lounge, with a saucy canopy and a let-down 
yack, or the bright tangerine lounge chair on page 15, that rocks 
gently on two tremendous metal loops, and is conducive to inver- 
ebrate poses. The breezes can circulate freely about you, for 
your feet rest on only a narrow strip of canvas swung between 


wo adjustable rods. You don’t even have to make the effort to 





old up your own book—a folding rack does it for you. 
Whether you belong to the Keep-Out-of-the-Sun or the Keep- 


In-the-Sun school o ught, if you have any decent instincts 
; ; ; y : 

of sk : u help being fascinated by the Pasadena 

sun benches y are very primitive-looking, with their heavy 

he love-s ler, from Baphe, is of iron and white permatex; 


the green vith painted glass trays is from Alice 
> ; : 
Rand. A rus en rug, from Klearflax Rug Company. 


Screen, Tavlor 1 Low Smoking accessories, Mayhew Shop 
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Lurelle Guild designed the perambu- 
lating chaise longue on the _ op- 
posite page, with its black and gray 
and white patterned cushions on a 
lemon-yellow frame. H. C. White 
Company. The cocktail cart, from 
Debski, is rattan with black formica 
top. and gay little swinging trays at 
each corner. The rug is woven cotton. 
green with rust and yellow stripes. 
Gotham Carpet Company. Cocktail 


glasses, Mayhew. Shaker, Alice Marks 


A buggy top on your chaise longue 
takes care of the sunny days. and a 
rattan bar wagon. the dry season. 
The chaise longue has brown and 
white permatex cushions and is from 
the Reed Shop. The bar is from May- 
hew Shop and the imported glasses 
with crossed white arrows are from 
Alice Marks. The rattan armchair. 
with the stream-line effect. is from 
Sons-Cunningham. Small table from 
Debski. Brown fibre rug. made by 


Hodges Carpet Company for Altman’s 
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wooden frames and solid wooden wheels, and quite 
sinfully comfortable. Ropes are laced across the 
framework as a base for rectangular cushions. If 
you wish to lie down the back drops flat, and when 
two of these sun benches are pushed together they 
make a sunning surface worth talking about. And 
speaking of rope, we find sailors’ knots festooning 
nautical walls. Mirrors and pictures are framed 
with it. It laces concentric iron rings together to 
form the seats and backs of chairs. Rugs have been 
made out of rope for a long time, but Sweden con- 
tributes this year a new variety. It consists of two- 
foot woven squares, dyed bright colors and sewed 
together to the needed size. 

Of course deep sink-down rattan chairs and 


lounges are the staples (Continued on page 57) 


A wool fibre rug with basket-weave pattern de- 
signed by Russel Wright, and made by Patchogue 
Plymouth, comes in colors which harmonize with 
the chartreuse frame and brown cushions of this 


painted reed furniture from Heywood-Wakefield 
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NINE O°CLOCK—OLD PLAN Just time to make the second 
show if your taxi driver has no inhibitions 








ELEVEN O°CLOCK What to do next—go home or go on? Obvi- 


ously you can’t let the evening go to pieces now 





uUVrrnia out 


Ma 


IT’S an old problem, and still unsolved—this matter 

of adjusting one’s @areer and one’s social life. Under 
the present arrangement, you're bound to get into 
trouble. If you roister around night after night until 
the dawn comes thundering up, your career is apt to 
curl up, gasp quietly, and pass right out from under 
you. Keeping late hours -doesn’t get girls and boys 
ahead in the current claw-tooth-and-nail struggle to 
survive and pay an income tax. But if, on the other 
hand, you Give All to your work, and join the early to 
bed and early to rise school of thought—the first thing 
you know you'll find your pink cheeked bright-eyed 
self sitting home in front of the fire all alone among 
your souvenirs. 

Of course you may be one of those who never feel 
glummer or grimmer than the morning after a nice 
healthy eleven hours of sleep—but be that as it may, 
and with all due respect to those scientists who are 
talking about the mind being at its brightest and best 
in the early hours of the morning—the fact remains 
that either because we have had this theory so ham- 
mered into us that we believe it, or because it is actu- 
ally true, we just aren’t up to scratch and flowing with 
good will to man after an evening that ends at three or 
four or even two. 

And don’t think there’s any middle ground, like - 
going to parties and leaving early. Dont think you 
can get away simply by saying that you're tired. Or 
that you have to get up early and go to work. One 
thing is sacred in American Social Life, and that’s a 
party. And anybody who commits the unpardonable sin 
of breaking up a party is a sissy. No indeed—we must 
all grit our teeth and carry grimly on until the sky 
gets grey, and the traffic lights pass quietly out. 

Just take any simple average evening, and see what 
happens. A few couples get together for dinner and 
the movies. How pleasant it sounds, and how harmless. 
But the simplest of dinners—even with a frozen fruit 
salad to combine two courses and thus expedite mat- 
ters—manages to stretch itself out un- 
til there’s just time to make the second 
show if your taxi driver has no inhibi- 
tions. And after that’s over—what 
next? You stand in a desolate little 
huddle on the sidewalk, dickering 
about the proper procedure. Obviously 
you can't just let the evening go to 
pieces at that point. The two rather 
unsocial hours in the enforced silence 
of the theatre demand a climax of 


he om 


THREE A.M. And on and on and on—*We'll 
see it through to the bitter end™ 





PO pening 
OOC venino 


IF THE CINEMA IS AT ONE END OF THE HOUR 


GLASS AND A LEISURELY DINNER AT THE OTHER 


some sort—full of chatter, and cocktails, and cigar- 
ettes. And so, off to the nearest speakeasy. Time passes, 
the hour grows late—the smoke gets thicker, the con- 
versation grows duller, and everybody adopts their 
“We'll see this thing through to the bitter end” attitude. 
Nobody will strike a party when it’s down—it’s against 





all precedent. And so, we don’t get home until morning. oe ee eee 
= 3 nay - S 


But we were never given to carping without some ei 
bright constructive suggestion. We've just been going time to get in from the coun- 
on this way because we want to make our Bright Idea try or down from the office 
seem brighter by contrast. Now that we've dragged you 
wearily through the dinner-cinema-speakeasy sort of 
evening (and you're probably so many limp rags just 
from hearing about it) we'd like to suggest a Way Out. 
We didn’t really think it all up ourselves. They've been 
doing it in Sweden for years, but few people have taken 
the idea to heart over here. 

We suggest going to the movies first—say at five- 
thirty or so, leaving plenty of time to get in from the 
country, or out from the concert, or down from the 
job. Or, instead of the movies, you may prefer to go 
bowling. In either case the cocktail hour is likely to 
find theatres and alleys so uncrowded that you could 
almost imagine you were giving a private party. 

Then dinner at half past eight—a mellow civilized 
hour. By that time you’ve acquired a fine upstanding 
appetite, and you can linger over the meal in the lei- 
surely way that every really good dinner deserves. No 
movie hanging heavy, heavy over your head, to hurry FICHT-THIRTY A mellow civilized hour for dinner when 
you, and plenty of time to brush up your dinner table you can linger over the meal in the leisurely 
conversation. An important point too, now that we've ee ee ot tem correc 
taken up the old-fashioned art of talking again. 

It is well, while we're at it, to suggest that a dinner 
be planned which doesn’t have to be served 
on the dot—say grapefruit and fricassee 
chicken (a hearty meal) with celery roots 
and tomato jelly, and a grand lemon souffle 
that isn’t started until the beginning of the 
second course. 

By ten you've arrived at the coffee, and the 
problem of what to do next. The Lilies of the 
Field may want to start a little bridge, or 
backgammon, or baccarat. Those who are 
planning a tomorrow of bright and early toil- 
ing and spinning may prefer to go home 
early. And the advantage of all this is—it’s a 
perfectly good hour to do either gracefully. 





TEN O°CLOCK Home if you like. or bridge or a little 
of the old-fashioned art of talking 








Spaciousness and comfort meet in Mr. George R. Dvyer’s 


A silver-gray carpet and walls give added space to 


the already spacious living room. The walls and 


ceilings of the aleove are of Linen 


silver leaf. 
cushions ranging from orange to yellow contrast 


with the violet, green and gray of the draperies 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY CONNABLE 


apartment 


The fireplace is faced in black glass with a border 
of beetle-green wood and formieca;: the andirons 
are chromium and crystal. LeCorbusier designed 
the green canvas-and-leather lounging chairs and 


bakelite and chromium desk; accessories are white 








fe 1) MODERN BACHELOR 


BY HARRIET VON SCHMIDT 


WHEN a bachelor decides to scrap a perfectly comfort- 

able Georgian apartment and go modern, the result 
may be either a contemporary interpretation of dignity 
and hospitality as authentic as that of its eighteenth cen- 
tury predecessor, or merely an attempt at the so-called 
modernistic. The result of Mr. George R. Dyer’s experi- 
ment with his apartment was the former. 

Mr. Dyer began by seeking an apartment with interior 
architecture which would lend itself easily to modern 
treatment. He discovered this in the three-story pent- 
house of Two Beekman Place. Next to be found was an 
interior decorator in sympathy with his belief that func- 
tional form provides the starting point for a scheme of 
contemporary decoration. The S. P. R. Galleries, with 


Emlen Etting collaborating, proved a satisfactory ally. 


As Mr. Dyer spends much of his time traveling abroad, 
guests are frequent during the months he lives in New 
York. Perhaps the gatherings most enjoyed by Mr. Dyer 
and his friends are the informal concerts by young mod- 
ern composers, around which the studio was designed. 

Exclusive of its service quarters, the penthouse consists 
of six rooms: a living room and dining room on the first 
floor; a study and two bedrooms with adjoining baths on 
the second, and a studio on the third. The study is the 


The clear and forthright quality of the decoration 
in the dining room was achieved by the bold use 
of contrast and shining surfaces. The china white 
and jet black of the rug are repeated in the 
glazed Salubra walls, draperies and the accesso- 
ries. LeCorbusier designed the comfortable swiv- 


el chairs, upholstered in bright Chinese red 
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The studio where Mr. Dyer com- 
poses is built around the grand 
piano. The use of tone against 
tone, and many textures, gives a 
subtle variation to the room. Three 
shades of brown grass cloth were 
used for the walls. The long win- 
-dows, hung with natural Shantung 
silk, have a single drapery of dark 
brown suéde cloth. The large pil- 
lows are covered in two tones of 


vermillion and beige corduroy 


In the guest room, white and gold 
lattice wall-paper and a gun-metal 
rug make a background for the 
blended shades of flame, vermil- 
lion and pale geranium of the fur- 
niture and draperies. White che- 
nille bedspreads, and Venetian 
blinds make a cool field of con- 
trast for the play of brilliant color. 


The accessories here are white 





only traditional room. Yet even here the soft golds, blues 
and greens of the rug, draperies and upholstery, which 
so successfully create a mellow atmosphere for Georgian 
and Chinoise pieces, are of modern weave and texture. 
Wide terraces completely surrounding each floor add to 
the spaciousness and freedom which is one of the apart- 
ment’s most characteristic features. The sweeping pan- 
orama of the East River and the city, available from all 
sides of the penthouse, was not sacrificed to elaborate 
curtaining. In some rooms only draperies and Venetian 
blinds were used. For the other rooms there were tailored 
silk curtains which look equally well when they frame 
the windows or when they are closed. 

Much has been made of modern materials, sincerely 
used. There are long windows hung with folds of Shan- 
tung silk, walls covered with grass cloth striped horizon- 
tally in three tones of brown, andirons of chromium and 


crystal. Inhibitions and precedents were thrown aside 
when the colors for these rooms were chosen; sharp 
china white meets jet black in one rug, flame and pale 
geranium-red furniture finds its foil in another, which is 
a gun-metal tone. White porcelain accessories on bake- 
lite and formica tables furnish further color contrast. 


Bold simple lines and subtly related colors make for 


harmony in the home of a contemporary musician 











The studio 


The guest room 








A triangle of very earnest Scotties, by 
Margaret Kirmse, famous dog artist, pose 
for the judges_in the bronze class. They 


were entered by Mrs. Charles S. McVeigh 
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Mutt and eanine aristocrat rub seulptured noses in an exhibi- 
tion where model dog meets model dog for sweet charity's sake 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAROLINE WHITING 





The three frail ladies and the puzzled canine gentleman of “The Judgment of Paris” group 
above are of old Bristol glass quite as delicate as the situation they depict. They were enter- 
ed by Mrs. Ogden Armour. The entries from the personality class at the side are owned by, 
Miss Luey T. Aldrich, Mrs. Charles M. Connfelt, Miss Genevieve Brady, Mrs. Grafton H. 


Pyne, two pups, Miss Virginia Bogart, Miss Marne Lloyd Smith and Master John W. Straus 








Lithe and symmetrical, the porcelain grey- 
hound entered by Mrs. Lawrence B. Smith 
was blue ribbon dog of the whole show 
with the Copenhagen porcelain bloodhound 
of Mrs. Hernand Behn a runner-up. The 
quaint fellow beside the hound is a copy 
of an original made in the Royal Meissen 
Chinese factory and belongs to Mrs. Otto 
Goetze. The three porcelain pups below 
were done by Aline Ellis, of England. The 
Springer Spaniel puppy was awarded first 
prize in his group and is owned by Mr. 
George deF. Lord, the Harrier is Mr. Charles 
U. Caesar’s, and the terrier, the second prize 


winner, belongs to Mrs. William Baylis 














There were no yelps, no bedlam-let-loose at 
this dog show—no canine hysterics, no tem- 
perament, no growled insults hurled from 


box to box. It was all on the quiet side, for 





as we have said they were “model” dogs 
china, glass, bronze, what-not. Everybody 
seems to have a favorite among these pups 
of the mineral kingdom. And so when it 
was decided to hold a contest recently at the 
Ackerman Galleries for the benefit of the 
Social Service of the Baby Ward of the Post 
Graduate Hospital and Medical School, 
scores of dogs of high and low degree com- 


peted for both “points” and personality. 


No owner was harassed with worry as to 


“show” well or 


whether his entry would 
turn prima donna on him. But aside from 
these details the event was conducted as 
much like a real live bench show as pos- 
sible, even to having several famous dog 
show judges pick the winners. The entries 
were divided into four classes.—old por- 
celain, modern porcelain, bronzes and 
novelty dogs. Mrs. David Wagstaff, Mr. 
Harry Peters, Jr., and Mr. Harry I. Caesar 
were the three judges; and Mrs. John H. 
Inman, chairman of the committee of pa- 


trons and patronesses, directed the show 
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Footnote 2: Alice in Wonder- 
land and her friends make 
their appearance in the dual 
role of cushions and rag dolls. 
+ x ae : : They are about a foot high, 
: made out of gingham sewed 


in bright wool. Alice Starr 


Footnote 3: Dancing children 
on a new imported print with 
strips of gay orange and 
green embroidery between. 
Footnote 4: A Swedish im- 
ported wallpaper in blue and 
beige plaid is also washable. 
Footnote 5: Alice bobs up 
again in a washable and sun- 
fast chintz based on the Ten- 
niel illustrations. Fabrics and 


wallpaper are from Alice Starr 








Footnote 1: A nursery equipped to meet the hazards of horticul- 
ture, or whatever bright young minds devise. The bent metal chairs a 
ind table are from Thonet Bros. and the linoleum, blue to match, 
\rmstrong Cork Company. The animal border may be in- 
painted on. Window box and watering can, from The 


garden tools and doll, Schwarz; wagon, Educational 


zs: plants, Goldfarb; setting, Hearthstone Furniture Co. 


THE AIM IN DESIGNING PLAYROOMS TODAY IS TO 


SPARE THE ROD BUT NOT TO SPOIL THE CHILD 


SINCE child psychology came in and King Solomon 

went out, one dares not generalize openly about 
the young and their ways—not unless there are 
several letters after one’s name. So we only venture 
a few footnotes to the already imposing amount of 
material on the subject. The footnotes seem exciting 
enough, however, to our unscientific eye. For in- 
stance, we have here Alice in Wonderland, the eter- 
nal Alice, in two new guises. She and her compan- 
ions appear as cushions, and also on sunfast and 
washable chintz. Wallpapers have gone washable 
too, and linoleum floors take the spills well. Book- 
shelves and toy cupboards divulge modernistic ten- 
dencies, and miniature chairs are of bent metal. 


Footnotes 6 and 7: A word from Paris: two ingenious lamps, 
painted wood figures of a Directoire girl and oriental black 
boy, both from Primavera, Printemps, in Paris; and an 
amusing robin’s egg blue dressing table with a round painted 


chair for a small lady who suddenly wants to be grown-up 


Footnote 8: Bookshelves, with their capacious toy cupboard 
beneath, and their slightly modernistic lines, give character 
to the window of this little girl’s room. They are painted 
pale gray, and the washable Salubra wallpaper has a gray 
ground and orange and green pattern. The draped voile 


window curtains repeat the green note and the desk chair 





is cushioned in orange fabrikoid. Alice Starr, decorator 
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The school of black and white fish which has assembled on this chintz 
may be a little unfamiliar to the strictly marine eye, but they know their 
business when it comes to brightening up the outlook of a seashore 
house or cabana. The bubbly sea which makes the background is yellow, 
with green coral waving through it. Howard and Schaffer have this 
chintz. The loosely woven cotton homespun beside the aquatic print has 
enough variety in its texture to give the added value of light and shade 
to its colors. Lord and Taylor has this in leaf green, rust, white, and 
yellow. It is good for hard wear,.and is not expensive. Next to it is a 
non-tarnishable aluminum cloth, best adapted to use for formal over- 
draperies and for furniture covering in a strictly modern interior. This 


is one of the many new metallic-finish fabrics. From the Colwell Company 
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Above are two members of the family of modern plaids. The first, a 
very large pattern, introduces cotton moire as a new slip covering. The 
one shown has definite green and mulberry stripes fading out on a gold 
ground. It comes in other rich colors. Its neighbor is 2 crisp plaid cotton 
in orange and green, ready to replace the conventional striped linen so 
long accepted for slip covers. It is made up in other colors, too. J. H. 
Thorp. The fabric at the extreme right is particularly adapted to the 
country house. It is a tub-fast art silk, striped horizontally in gold, green, 


red and tan. This serge weave lends itself to deep folds. Orinoka Mills 


There is something charming and quaint about draperies printed on 
draperies, especially if they are done with elegant festoons and cords 
and tassels, in soft blue on greyish beige, as the first fabric on the 
opposite page happens to be. And since this has turned out to be one of 
the season’s most popular fabrics, Johnson & Faulkner have reproduced 
it in nine different color combinations. The semi-glazed chintz next to it is 
white, machine-embroidered with checks of red, coral, green or eggplant, 


and may be used for either draperies or coverings. Stroheim & Romann 
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WINDOWS are emerging this spring from the chrysalis 

stage of sober winter hangings with more than hue to 
recommend them to the summer. For imaginative de- 
signers have discovered at last that the crisp, diaphanous 
organdies and gentle pastel voiles which make feminine 
loveliness irresistible in summer can do the same sort of 
things for rooms. Plaids are running wild; I dare you 
to find a weave that can’t be had in plaids. They have a 
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The darkest fabric in the row above is 
a Contempora voile designed by Sylvia 
Krasnow. It is in red and white, and 
makes the daintiest of curtains and 
bedspreads for country houses. It 
comes in other colors. Beside it is a 
crinkled organdy, just as good this sea- 
son for curtains and bedspreads as for 
dresses. In pale blue, or peach, or 
maize or mauve, and trimmed with 
dainty ruffles, it makes very impor- 
tant-looking furbelows for a summer 
room. Next, another organdy, striped 
in yellow and green and red. These 
are from McCutcheon’s. The yellow lin- 
en casement curtains embroidered with 
flowerpots would be colorful used next 
to dark woods. Willich-Franke Studios 
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SMART WINDOW HANGINGS AND DRESSES WILL 


BE CUT 


AP 
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Crinkled muslin, with candlewick em- 
broidery, has been familiar since Colo- 
nial days for bedspreads, but it 
remained for Spring 1933 to make it 
a drapery material. Altman’s have this 
in brown and beige on yellow, and in 
three shades of green, blue, rose and 
orchid, in large broken plaids. The 
red and white chintz with tiny polka 
dots is a new Waverley fabric that may 
be used for either curtains or slip 
covers. When it is used for the latter 
purpose, a narrow cotton fringe is 
inserted in the seams in place of welt- 
ing. F. Schumacher. At the bottom of 
the page is a diagonal cotton frieze. 
white, beige, or green, smart for hang- 


ings and upholstery. Lehman & Connor 


BOLT THIS SPRING 


way of being supremely sophisticated, or very demure. 
The best stripes now move around the room instead of 
up and down it. Then there are familiar things put to 
unexpected uses: aluminum comes out of the kitchen to 
make a very modern metallic cloth for formal draperies 
and furniture coverings—sharply striped bed ticking 
hangs at broad windows—cork and cellophane are 
bought by the yard—and awnings have come indoors. 








~ 


gence was as young as the Dauphin himself, this room 
was built, Of rare perfection, it was taken from a man- 
sion at Lannion, France, the residence of the Duc 
d’Aiguillon, who was Minister of Louis XV during the 


middle of the eighteenth century, and later Governor 
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After Maintenon and before du Barry, when the Ré- 


of Brittany. The polished walls of chestnut are ex- 
quisitely carved and the window hangings are of 
antique lampas in gold and green. The commode and 
the side chairs and other antique Regency pieces used 
in this room are exceptionally fine. This photograph 


is by courtesy of Carson Pirie Scott and Company 
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VAVICE 


LITTLE HOUSES AND GREAT HOUSES ON THE SIDE ROADS 


OF FRANCE, WITH FOOTNOTES FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE 


By WILLIAM B. POWELL 


PERHAPS you're one who has no patience with France’s 

attitude on her war debts, but the pictures of the tiny 
old villa on the next page may arouse your nostalgia for 
the dear France that eventually wins you in spite of the 
occasional fits of pique she may inspire. And you'll love 
her more than ever this year when you discover (if you 
haven't done so already) that you can live there like a 
prince onthe income of a pauper (an American pauper! ). 

In case you haven’t realized what la belle France is 
offering in the way of a design for living for reduced 
budgets, I’m going to give you some notes which I have 
gleaned that may make you pause to consider seriously 
taking up a summer residence in the French countryside. 

For, though the French people themselves have plenty 
of money today, with the rate of exchange as it is, life 
on the whole in France is cheap even for America’s new 
poor. With only a few hundred dollars for vacation, the 
summer may be one of charm—and even luxury—in 
almost any spot in France. 

Perhaps you would like to settle down in the environs 
of the French capital for the summer. Paris itself is apt 
to be pretty hot in July and August and, even though you 
will probably like to pop into town for an occasional day 
when you can see your cronies at the Ritz Bar, go to a 
gala at the Chateau Madrid, ending up your spree at 
Brick Top’s, such giddy goings-on pall if taken in daily 
doses. After one or two such hectic days, you welcome 
speeding out through the Porte and eventually achieving 
the lush quiet of the walled-in garden of your own villa. 

I know of one little house, five minutes’ walk from 
the Chantilly station. It is near the golf course and not 
fifteen minutes from the old chateau. On the first floor 
are a combination living and dining room, kitchen, and 


maid’s room. There is a bathroom on the landing, and 
two bedrooms upstairs. But there are also two guest 
rooms over the garage, and the price for all this—fur- 
niture included—is two hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
I imagine by a little wangling you could get it for thirty 
dollars a month during the summer. 

Do you know the fascinating town of Senlis, twenty- 
five miles outside of Paris? If you’re merely motoring 
through, you may wonder why I’ve called it fascinating. 
But you will agree with me once you’ve found your way 
about. The capital of the Ile de France, Senlis is rich in 
old-world charm and quiet, quiet because there are no 
industries there. Hans Kindler “discovered” it six or 
seven years ago—I mean as far as the new colony which 
has established itself there is concerned. Since then the 
Louis Bromfields have settled there, likewise Samuel 
Chamberlain, the etcher, the Ridgeley Carters, and Wil- 
liam Francis. There are many delightful small villas to 
be had in Senlis, but if you can go up to a thousand 
dollars a year as a maximum for rent (and I’m sure 
you can get it for less than this amount), you may have 
a marvelous old place which is all a French chateau 



















Yellow stucco, bougainvillea 
and the blue Mediterranean 


—Hans Waegen at his villa 








should be. It belongs to the Comtesse de Bellegarde and 
has been in her family (which is related to the Balsans) 
for generations. As the Comtesse takes you around the 
place, you have a feeling you're living in another gen- 
eration, while she casually mentions that this or that 
belonged to Madame Pompadour or some other equally 
famous (but less notorious) 


probably personage. 


The guest house of Madame Pompadour 


This tiny villa—some four hundred years old—in the 
hamlet of Les Gressets, St. Cloud, which is supposed 
once to have housed the overflow guests from the 


is now owned by 


Pompadour estate across from it, 


Mrs. Holland Stokeley Reavis of New York and Paris 









imagine on moonlight nights that ghosts of the past still walk here 


But if your idea of summering in France is to toast 
yourself to a rich brown and enjoy the varied life which 
the Riviera offers, you can do that, too, and still not 
endanger the budget. Peggy Wood, for example, regaled 
me with tales of the villa she rented at Cagnes-sur-Mer. 
She paid eight hundred francs (thirty-two dollars) a 
month, for a most attractive (Continued on page 62) 





PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF RUTH BROWN PARK 


The old well, whose waters in days past were noted for their curative 
properties, is guarded by a frog—an exact copy of La Grenouille Am- 
oureuse of Blois. Pear trees fashioned in the shape of cathedral candles, 


tree roses of red, white and pink, still bloom in the garden—it is easy to 
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WATER is the unknown dimension of gardening. 

Soil is fairly dependable: there is just so much 
of it, and, barring dust storms, it stays about where 
you left it the last time you took a dig at it. But 
you never can tell about water—some days you 
need more, and some less, but you are forever 
needing it. Gadget designers have finally put their 
minds to the problem of getting water to places 
where it isn’t. Faucets, for example, which used to 
be the most ordinary sort of utilitarian objects, have 
been spruced up in polished brass; an inquiring 
Scottie or a frisking mouse or a faun will make 
your garden hose his business this summer. For 
flowers so fragile that they leave the plant unwill- 
ingly, and need to be popped right into water, there 
is a convenient tin picking vase attached to a split 
white oak basket. A new gallon siphon watering 
ean will save backs and precious vases from being 
broken while water is being changed—the stale 
water is siphoned off into one compartment and 
fresh water siphoned into the vase from the other. 


The siphon watering can is from Hammacher 
Schlemmer; the basket and shears which do not 
let flowers fall after cutting, from Lewis & 
Conger. Faucets from Pitt Petri. Among the plant 
markers, a raffia zebra, elephant and Turk, a bird 
and tiny house, hail from Mitteldorfer Straus, a 


green bronze rooster and a rabbit from Pitt Petri 


Gadget designers now take a turn at helping 


meet. the 


aquatic 


needs 


of the gardener 
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be grand or quaint or literary, as you may prefer 


WITHIN the long curved arm of the promontory of Portofino, 

humped like a camel lies the Gulf of Tigullio. It is encircled 
by a coast-line full of indentations forming little bays wherein 
are situated small towns and groups of houses. A narrow road 
skirts the Gulf among moss and weed sprayed rocks of volcanic 
formation, while on the hills, pink and white villas show them- 
selves among tall cypresses and olive trees. 

Coming from Genoa, after having passed through Recco, the 
road climbs steadily, giving an ever increasing panorama of the 
sea and the cliffs of Portofino, which on this side are very steep 
and thickly covered with greens. At Ruta one passes through a 
brief tunnel which opens up to a beautiful vista. 

The whole Gulf of Tigullio lies spread below. At a glance 
one takes in the towns, the mounting hills, and the blue Mediter- 
ranean with a sail here and there. Santa Margherita lies at your 
feet. A little farther on is Rapallo. Chiavari, in the distance, 
appears under a slight sun haze, while the shore line along 
Portofino itself remains distinctly sculptured from the water. 
Descending along a road of many turns you cannot but mar- 








mo bo oe | 





vel at the beauty of the scene before you, a 
scene ever increasing with new wonders 
and new colors. One passes houses in pas- 
tel shades, surrounded by gardens of mi- 
mosa, climbing geraniums, hyacinths, car- 
nations and roses. A castle here and there 
looms up, green with ivy or mauve with 
wisteria, its walls and buttresses, a natural 
gray, revealing their thickness and resis- 
tance to time. The hills are covered with 
silver groves of olive trees among which 
are hidden away the gray stone houses of 
the peasants. Firs and parasol pines are 
etched against a sky as blue as the waters 
of the Gulf. 

Santa Margherita is a town to paint with 
water colors. Orange trees line the streets 
and palms stretch their leaves upward in 
curves that would make a student of archi- 
tecture envious. The houses have not been 
planned with a ruler, but follow zig-zag 
streets and are quaint. Small cafés line the 
waterfront, where you may sip your tea or 
eat your ice. Men in white flannels; women 
in gay clothes or modern pajamas with 
parasols; bronzed children in bathing suits; 
all walk or scamper along the promenades. 

On the beach sit old fishermen mending 
their nets. True types with characteristic 
faces: the hooked nose, the eagle eye and 
brown parchment-like skin. These fisher- 


High up on the side of this promontory is 
Castle Mumm, where the ex-Kaiser was often a 
guest. From Portofino Vetta, top of the camel’s 
hump, a panorama spreads out before the eye, 


embracing the whole of the southern shore 
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men are descendants of the Ligurians, most 
dangerous pirates ever to harass the towns 
along the Mediterranean coast. 

The road towards Rapallo winds 
among sumptuous private residences and 
grand hotels, the whole shaded by tall 
branching trees, under which are laid out 
rock gardens with meandering paths. At 
times terraces with marble balustrades line 
the way. 

The town is also a nest of the literati. 
The most surprising thing on the square is 
a statue of Ezra Pound, done by Gaudier 
Brzeska. The poet lives here, and if you 
meet him, he will modestly say: “Oh, it’s 
too heavy to be hauled upstairs.” No won- 
der—if he did try to take it up the six 
floors where he lives, there would be no 
house left. 

Here lives Max Beerbohm, the dramatic 
critic, who owns his white villa on top of a 
hill. William B. Yeats has his home with 
its Burne-Jones, its walls of Blake’s in- 
spired designs, stage settings of Gordon 
Craig, ancient books and rare old furni- 
ture. Sem Benelli, author of “The Geste,” 
has a towering castle of somewhat rude 
architecture, overlooking the hamlet of 
Zoagli. Besides these are Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, Respighi, Emil Ludwig, Fritz von 
Unruh, poet, and (Continued on page 60) 


A highlight on the Italian Riviera, showing 
the former home of Lady Carnarvon, now the 
estate of her American daughter-in-law. A 
winding road, close to the blue waters of the 


Gulf, is the beautiful approach to this home 
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KALEIDOSCOPE OF PARIS 


BY JANET FLANNER 


EVERY so often the circuses of Paris flicker back into 

the center of the limelight, because the intellectuals 
discover that the cinemas have just ruined them, or the 
bourgeois find that for a long time they have been so 
prosperous that no one can get a dangerous ring-side 
seat for love or money. Both the intellectual and the 


bourgeois are, in turn, right, since Paris circuses are a 





special affair. The two most famous Parisian pistes 
the Cirque Medrano and the Cirque d’Hiver, regularly 
alternate between empty benches and cues of fashion- 
able appreciators. In either case, the momentary star 
is to blame. Americans may go to Barnum & Bailey for 
three vast rings and one hundred impersonal thrills. 
Parisians go to the circus for its single intimate circle 
and because of one individual attraction. As a rule the 
attraction must be male, handsome, a hero who is not 
afraid to work without a net, and if it can be managed, 
a foreigner, since the exotic continues fashionable 
among the smart patriotic French. 

The most recent popular individual circus figure in 
Paris has been the picturesque tight-wire artist, Colle- 
ano, who for the beauty of his facial coloring and 
matador costumes has been likened to early canvases 
of Murillo; whose poses in the air have been compared 
to the Goya sketches in the Prado, and about whom, 
generally, a lot of aesthetic nonsense has been evoked, 
most of it perfectly justified. 

Colleano is one of three circus stars who in the last 
few years have attracted the snobbish quality-crowd 
which ordinarily spends its evenings watching the Gui- 
trys or listening to Markiewitch’s latest piano concerto. 
Two of these three favored performers are Anglo-Sax- 
on, Colleano being an Australian with an English accent 
and Irish and Spanish ancestry. The other is the pro- 
digious Barbette, female impersonator and slack-wire 
specialist, whose real name is Broodway, who was 
formerly a Texas cow-boy and whose fancier dresses 
were designed for him by the house of Redfern. The 
third of this precious trio was the juggler, Rastelli, 
who was an Italian and is now regarded as an immortal, 
having been killed last year. 


However such performers may rank in New York 


vaudeville as mere technical heads of their difficult and 
dangerous professions, most of their rivals would 
give an eye to duplicate Barbette’s perilous “angel’s- 
fall” or Colleano’s famous forward somersault. which 
would cost them, in addition. a broken neck at least— 
in Paris they ai egarded frankly as art objects. It is 


the occasio} limpse of their dangerous daintiness 
.. far me 1an the tricks of the performing ele- 


phat is Muistinguett, holds the Pa- 


risian circu furnishes the sense of 
drama lac in Krench theatre today, and 


duplicat th eality oftenest found 


( ; it} ) 
in yverman reo sionate popu- 


larity will, as the probably mur- 
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der the International cl} I nd robats. after all. 
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One of the most picturesque and nourishing char- 
acters of artistic Montparnasse has just disappear- 
ed. Rosalie, the cross old Italian restaurant-keeper 
whose hot soups, for breakfast, whose “bifteks,”’ and 
above all whose repartée, fed painters like Modi- 
gliani, Matisse, Utrillo, Pascin, Picasso and Foujita, 
in their early poor days, has just died at Cagnes-sur- 
Mer at the age of 77, “still phosphorescent, enthusi- 
astic and joyful,” according to her son who sent out 
the official mourning announcement. Certainly Ro- 
salie’s artistic souvenirs were exceptional. She had a 
weakness for painters because “often they had fine 
souls and noble hands” and especially because they 
licked their plates clean. (Rosalie wouldn’t cook 
twice for anybody who left anything on the platter; 
she said he wasn’t worth the trouble.) Of all the 
founders of modern art, Modigliani was her favor- 
ite, when he was so poor that he slept in vacant lots 
with his drawings rolled for a pillow under his head, 


Van Dongen, Fouyita, Picasso, and the Cire 


Colleano, circus star and wire dancer, whose likeness in coloring a 


costume to Goya’s famous sketches have made him a vogue in Pai 
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|} and when he was still so handsome all the 
| models posed for nothing. To pay her for his 
food he finally gave her a lot of his paintings, 

| against her will; she thought them hideous. 
| After he was dead and famous, she tried to 
} sell them but the rats had eaten all but one. 
Foujita, according to her, had deft hands 

|) for helping her string the beans but was an 
} exceptionally poor one at paying cash. She 
) used to scold Utrillo for drinking too much, 
threaten to tell his mother, Suzanne Valladon, 
where she had seen him the night before, and 
refuse to lend him either two francs, or even 
one, on his paintings. To settle his debts he 
finally painted one of his famous street-scenes 

on her restaurant wall. Recently some Ameri- 
cans bought it, wall and all—she thought them 
fools. For if Rosalie admired painters, she 
detested paintings, (Continued on page 56) 


jshifting facets of the Paris spring 





plomate Noir” is at the Jeu de Paume show. Van Dongen 





or fashionable Paris what Boldini did a generation ago 





“Friendship,” by Foujita, at the Contemporary International 
Show. Foujita is the most popular Japanese artist in Paris, his 


allegorical and Occidental nudes growing more muscular 





“Anatomy,” a photographic study by Man Ray, featured in his 


exhibition at the Vignon Gallery. It is in such honest, intelli- 


gent studies as this that his sense of métier is at its best 
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*Forsaking All Others” 
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Katharine Cornell rises above her play, and Peggy Wood and Tallulah 


Bankhead come back again to a jocund welcome from the home folks 


€ 


By Benjamin DeCasseres 


“GIVE me that gun.” It is the third act of Sidney 
Howard’s new play, “Alien Corn.” Elsa Brandt—that 
is, Katharine Cornell 


crudely-conceived neurotic instructor in Conway Col- 


is begging Julian Vardaman, a 


lege, not to shoot the handsome young boss of the col- 
lege, who has called on her late at night. The way that 
Miss Cornell utters those words would stamp her as a 
great mistress of verbal magic alone if she had nothing 
else to recommend her. She wants to save this crazy 
young man from murder and suicide, and she pours 
into those four words all the tears, compassion, fear 
and heart-pleading that is in her. No actress on the 
stage is capable of such poignancy, such emotional hon- 
esty, nor is there one who can embody the Tragic Muse 
with such frightful vividness as Miss Cornell. And as her 
hands reach out pleadingly from the sofa where she is 
sitting, the light from the fireplace falling on her, and 
those words 


‘give me that gun’’—are uttered, one feels 


the great beauty of a fleeting moment in an otherwise 
mediocre play. 

Miss Cornell has the part of a pianist who believes 
she has genius. She is of German birth and has arrived 
after many vicissitudes as instructress in musie in a 
small privately owned Mid-W estern college. She has 


depending on her a father, a raucous old German, who 
was a famous European artist in his day. Elsa wants to 
get back to Berlin or Vienna—and here lies the weak- 
ness and sterility of the play. The whole college is 
worked up over Elsa’s passionate desire to go back to 
Europe, but the importance of the action is not adequate 
to the theme. Tremendous dramatic machinery and emo- 
tional hokum are used to inflate something of no im- 
portance. There is much ado about nothing. Mr. Howard 
has painted a gaudy shell around a vacuum. 

Elsa has, almost, an affair with the richest husband 
in town, the boss of the college. But after the young 
instructor’s suicide she abandons Eros in favor of Music. 

Elsa is thinly conceived. She keeps the college in an 
uproar over her genius and her nostalgia for Europe, 
aided and abetted by the guttural snorting of Siegfried 
Rumann as her father. The réle is not big enough for 


The sorrowful legend of the lady jilted at the church 
door is spiced by Miss Tallulah Bankhead in ‘For- 
saking All Others,” with Miss Ilka Chase as the sat- 


urnine but oh-so-well turned out maid of honor 
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Gertrude Lawrence 


“A Saturday Night” 





WHITE STUDIOS 
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June, Lady Inverclyde 


The back from England movement initiated by Miss 
Tallulah Bankhead and Miss Wood gains impetus 
with the promise of Miss Gertrude Lawrence to give 
us Noel Coward’s new “Words and Music.’” and 


the coming to our shores of June, Lady Inverclyde 


the actress. Mr. Howard’s Elsa as a tragic character 
is pure fake. It is epical twaddle. Miss Cornell 
squeezes every ounce out of it, but Elizabeth Barrett 
still remains her best réle. I should like to see her as 
Lady Macbeth, or Electra, or as Laura in Strindberg’s 
“The Father.” She has heights before her. 

There is a cluster of varying recognizable college 
types in “Alien Corn,” nearly all of whom have 
nothing much to do with the theme. They are time- 
killers and padders. James Rennie was the horsey 
3abbitt whom Elsa almost loved, and Luther Adler 
was the ridiculous pistol-shooting instructor who fi- 
nally had the decency to commit suicide. 

A SATURDAY NIGHT 

Peggy Wood, fresh from her English triumphs, and 
beautiful as an orchid, comes back to us. And, in “A 
Saturday Night,” Owen Davis, the hero of a thousand 
and one plays, has written a refreshingly normal, sane 
and quite everyday comedy of domestic life for her. 

Mr. Davis has taken a middle-class New York fam- 
ily and dug pretty keenly down to the substratum of 
their big and little troubles. Nothing Ibsenish or 
Strindbergian comes out of the concoction—which is a 
relief—but what does remain after three acts is much 
laughter and a feeling that among all the Broadway 
dramatic truck here is one honest job done by a man 
who knows the play game. 

The action of this play takes place between 7:30 
and 11:30 p.m. Of the Langdon household—father, 


mother, a young daughter (Continued on page 58) 


The woes of women are not over even if the bride- 
groom turns up, is the theme with which Miss Peggy 
Wood pulls the heart strings in “A Saturday Night,” 


which concerns itself with marriage in the forties 
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Observations of an Amateur Gardener 


BY GAY YOUNG 


A ROSE so tiny that you couldn’t see it until the bee 

got up, if a bee happened to be sitting on it, is in- 
cluded in the collection of small rock plants loaned to the 
Horticultural Society of New York by the Beacon Hill 
Garden Nurseries. This famous little plant, Rosa rouleti, 
bears semi-double, deep rose-pink flowers and blooms 
from April to November. It is a native of the moun- 
tains of Switzerland and came to be a treasured rock 
garden inhabitant of this country through Henri Cor- 
revon, who received one of the jewel-like plants as a gift 
from a colonel in the Swiss army. Other plants in this 
collection which are in vivid bloom are Potentilla, of 
Miss Willmont variety, which somewhat resembles the 
strawberry plant, its flowers touched with the deep color 
of peach blooms; the quaint Houstonia, or Quaker lady; 


and Magus rugosa, with close-growing purple flowers. 


A GOODLY number of people can always be found 
hovering wistfully about the exhibit of acacia trees 
at the flower show. Our national attitude toward the 


acacia is strictly sentimental; we consider it one of the 
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— 
This cherry tree which grows in the garden of Robert 
Tebbs, at Plainfield, N. J., is so graceful that one 


could fancy it leaning over an ancient Japanese pool 
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best trees to sigh “neath, with little idea of its habits or 
utilitarian uses. But the Bushmen of Australia, where 
the acacia, or wattle tree, originated, took just the op- 
posite attitude. It was bread and butter for them. The 
gum and seed of the wattle tree were the most important 
items of diet, its branches bound together the supports 
of their mud huts. They made their canoes for fishing 
from acacia trunks and threw its branches into the water | 
to stupefy the fish so they could catch them. White men 
were trapped in the forests of those willowy-branched 
varieties called ‘“Wait-a-Bit” and “Dead Finish” by the 
natives. Even when these victims attempted to struggle out | 
and walk over the tops of the interlocking branches, they | 
finally fell and were entwined by the treacherous trees. | 

The late E. H. Wilson claimed that there are 600 | 
known varieties of acacias. They range from dwarf 
shrubs to trees nearly a hundred feet high. The leaves | 
vary greatly in shape and color—they may be gray oF 
green or purple. The wattle tree has been through a lot 
in the way of weather and soil conditions, and some 
varieties will grow in a moisture range of from 10 to} 
150 inches a year. Hardy, fast-growing, the acacia adapts 
itself readily to soil and climatic conditions, but never 
lives long. Its growth in the United States is limited by 





mperature only—it does not like 

temperature that goes below 
0°F. Some varieties bloom in the 
sry early spring, others bloom in 
te fall, some bloom several times 
year, and some the year around. 


HE USE of flexible lead holders 
for flowers has grown like wild- 
jre, and a number of new ones are 
bine exhibited ai the flower show. 
hose designed by Glenn Gardener, 
., seem to me to have emerged 
hecessfully from the experimental 
age. I was especially attracted to 
le one which resembled a lead 
rysanthemum, with dozens of 
ad “petals” to hold your stems 
ist where you want them. Mr. 
jardener is showing another gad- 
st which will interest people who 
ave to carry on their horticultural 
jrojects in the limited sun-area of 
jty apartments. It is a neat green 
‘ck which holds a dozen tiny pots 
br seedlings or very small plants. 
ere is a convenient handle on the 
ack so that all dozen pots can be 
icked up and moved as one. 





JHETHER narcissi are being cut 
for show or for decoration, the 
hite end which grows close to the 
ound should be left on the plant, 
or that part of the stem will not 
bsorb water. People who prepare 
ese flowers for shows know that 
1e best time for cutting depends 

the variety and the weather, but 

general it is safe to leave the 
umpets and the incomparabilis 

the plant until the flowers are 
ell expanded. The highly colored 
nd more delicately colored nar- 
issi need to be cut earlier, just 
fter the neck crooks and the bud 
ursts. Plunge them into fresh 
rater and set them in a cool room 

expand there. In restocking nar- 
issi for next season, look careful- 

into the sources before you buy. 
ommercial growers have flooded 
ae American market with very old 
arieties which are inferior to 
1ose developed in recent years. In 
mgland more than four thousand 
ifferent varieties of narcissi are 
rown, and at their spring shows 
ppear many choice blooms with 
yhich we are not familiar here. 


WENTY-FOUR undesirable 

aliens, bound for American gar- 
ens, were recently discovered rid- 
ng comfortably into the United 








,_ Sure 
Mrs. E. Kirk Haskell puts anthurium in a green bottle 





An alabaster bowl is used by Mrs. Percival Beresford 


for a French bouquet. Photographs are from Mrs. 


Walter R. Hine’s “Arrangement of Flowers’, Scribner’s 
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States, in one small shipment of 
orchid plants. This insect menager- 
ie wrapped in dry leaves looked 
innocent enough, but the inspectors 
of the Department of Agriculture 
who opened it found that it hived 
nine species of ants, five kinds of 
beetles, five species of cockroaches, 
two moths, one cricket, one pre- 
dacious bug (who may, by a bit of 
neighborly grazing en route, have 
reduced the awful total) and an 
item which the inspectors, after 
hemming and hawinga few minutes, 
finally agreed to classify as “‘one 
insect living on decayed matter.” 


THE TRIBUTE of anticipation 

paid to Mrs. Walter R. Hine’s 
new book on flower arrangement is 
well deserved. Even with literature 
on garden subjects lagging breath- 
lessly behind America’s sudden 
zeal for knowing about flowers 
and what to do with them, so that 
any authoritative volume on horti- 
cultural pursuits around the home 
is greeted with enthusiasm, such a 
book as this one is heralded with 
special fanfare. The publisher has 
added to Mrs. Hine’s practical and 
pleasantly written “Arrangement 
of Flowers” a format in harmony 
with the subject. The soft toned il- 
lustrations are a real delight; they 
include prize-winning —arrange- 
ments by women who love flowers 
and have studied their decorative 
use as a fine art. There are chapters 
on modernistic arrangements, on 
the principles of Japanese flower 
arrangement, on French and Vic- 
torian bouquets. 

To the interest in modernistic 
design Mrs. Hine attributes the 
trend toward strength and purity of 
line and complete elimination of 
all unnecessary and confusing de- 
tail in flower arrangements. She 
suggests that the pruning away of 
branches, leaves and flowerets af- 
ter a bouquet is in its vase will 
often bring out the grace and beau- 
ty of the more important sprays. 

The chapter which includes in- 
structions for cutting and keeping 
flowers is most interesting. Mrs. 
Hine advises soaking almost all 
garden flowers in deep cool water, 
in a dark place free from drafts 
before arranging. Here is a sam- 
pling of the wealth of practical 
suggestions she makes on cutting 
flowers: (Continued on page 61) 

















Unless you were born after the 
War, you have your feet plant- 
_éd in two eras, like the delight- 
ful living-room of Romney 
~. Brent. The furnishings are 
squarely modern, but on the 
walls the gentle spirits of yes- 
terday take their Nature in the 
raw. Over the studio bed, Mr. 
Mullen depicts the  pienie 
“spread” by the lake; above 
the chaise-longue a _ wicked 
game of blindman’s buff is in 


progress; beside the door, a 





young lady wields her brushes 


MORE EMINENT > VIC IIT ais 


They pienie on the walls of the very modern study 





of that eminent modern, Mr. Romney Brent, actor 


The low bookshelves and the built-in couches and tables form a wainscoting 
around the walls, above which are the delicately drawn drolleries and co- 
quetries of the good old pienic days of yore. Mr. Joseph Mullen who execu- 
ted the murals selected burnt umber and raw sienna for his colors, warm 


tones for a study, which pick up the rich browns and reds of the books 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY STELLA F. SIMON 
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It is difficult to say whether our pleasure in this 


room comes from the humor of the murals them- 
selves, or from our surprise at the happy union 


of the squarely built modern with the Victorian 
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THE FOUR CENTURIES AT W. & J. SLOANE 


FOR Deauty IN YOUR HOME 


— 
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Pcane' has created a new service in Interior Decoration 
for those who are desirous of living in beautiful homes. Here in 
The Four Centuries—an entire floor—are gathered together 
many things of the finest that four centuries have given us 
in decorative art. : 

Antiques, Reproductions and modern pieces inspired by 
the genius of the past. Twenty-four rooms that set forth the 
soft mellow charm of tradition gracefully acquiescent to the 
demands of contemporary living. The services of The Four 
Centuries are available to assist in the choosing of a single 


piece or with the most difficult problems in decoration. 


Illustrated at top is the Georgian Living Room... 


the Recamier Love Seats in white damask are directly 


above ... at the left is the Backgammon Room. 





W. & J. SLOANE | 


575 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 47th STREET 
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A trio of early Amer- 


ican pieces, and yel- 
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low curtains tied with 
perky brown chintz 
bows, put this corner 
in good standing for 
the summer. The low 
coffee table is fruit- 
wood, and the but- 
terfly table, maple. 
Flowers and _ plaids 
mergeinanewchintz- 
covered love seat. 


From Lord & Taylor 





PHOTOGRAPH BY BUSHNELL LINN 


GOOD’ PIECES GET TOG iisimm 


To enliven the corners — and 

THE woman who amazed her architect by asking for a house 
that was all corners had a certain perspicacity of her own. 
For many a good room has fallen away at the corners. The 


the walls—of the summer house 

















single pieces may delight a collector’s heart, but the social 
success of the room still depends upon intimate groups of 
well-related furniture. And now that the old convention of 
never mixing periods has gone the way of the mustache cup, 
we may pull our chairs together with the knowledge that ma- 
hogany and walnut can be the best of friends and that both 
will neighbor freely with the fruitwoods. This spring the 
game of refurbishing the summer house is an unusually pleas- 
ant one. For the reproductions of old pieces are better in 
line than ever before, and even period pieces feel the sim- 
plicity of modern design. We recommend the French provin- 
cial, the American pine and maple, and the eighteenth cen- 
tury English—in particular a wing chair in white leather. 


White leather and mahog- 
any makea Chippendale arm- 
chair and breakfront book- 
case from Charak’s fit candi- 


dates for a country house 


A “Louisiana” chest, chair 
and mirror in dull finished 
apple and cherry woods, for 
the corner of a Colonial 


bedroom. Erskine-Danforth 


A desk, perhaps by stimulat 
ing the imagination as to il 
contents, contributes a cer- 
tain animation to a corner. 
This mahogany kidney desk 


comes from Robert W. Irwin 
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MN 1933 


—More Than Ever 


GREAT BRITAIN 


will be preferred by the 


discriminating 


TS greatly reduced cost of living due to the 


drop in sterling, its old age charm, and its 


historic attractions will prove of irresistible appeal 
to discerning travellers, who in visiting Great 
Britain will be cementing that deeper friendship, 
so long existent, and now so indispensable to all 
English speaking peoples. 

Full information, illustrated pamphlets, 
itineraries, etc. may be obtained from T. R. DEsTER, 
L. M.S. Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or any Tourist Agent 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 















































Liustratep is another 
typical group of fine furni- 
ture assembled by Albert 
Grosfeld. The Directoire 


chairs have frames of antique 


ivory and gold with black vel- 


vet seats. The table top is of 
walnut with base of antique 
ivory. The sideboard is of 
finely matched violetwood. 
Your dealer or decorator can 
tell you how modestly such 
exquisite furniture 1s priced 
by Albert Grosfeld. 

Interior, with hand-painted 
walls, by Miss Olga Stein. 
NEW Y ORK—320 East 47th St. 
(Between Ist & 2nd Aves.) 
CHICAGO—660 Cass St. 

LOS ANGELES 


207 North Vermont Ave. 
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Complete 
Recuperative 
Bath 
Establishment 





White Subolur Pa r Springs 
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The Greenbrier 
and Cottages 














America’s Most Beautiful All-Year Resort 








Superb Golf AAT 
Riding mT 
and Polo Hl 
Tar iff 
European or American 
Plan In Harmony with i | 
Present Standards __ ||| 








£.R.Johnston, General Manager 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 
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ounuut come to- 





























“WHO'S WHO” 

ANL, 4y) 
HAT “birds of a feather flock together” is 
receiving ample demonstration in the as- 
sembling in THE ZONE OF. SUCCESS of 
outstanding decorators, art dealers, antique 
dealers and makers and sellers of finer fabrics. 
What brings them here? The only quality 
environment suitable for the display of their 
fine wares...freedom from the congestion and 
turmoil of other districts...proximity to the 
smart hotels where interested buyers make 
their headquarters...rentals which probably 

mark an all-time low. 
Perhaps the reasons why so many concerns 
in your line have moved to the Zone are the 


same reasons why you should come here. Why 
not investigate ? 


re a SS 


DISPLAY ROOMS 
SALESROOMS 
OFFICES... 





! * Now Renting 


MADISON AVENUE 


— at 53rd Street 
A logical home for those who make and 
sell the finer grades of merchandise 
AGENT AT THE BUILDING... Telephone Eldorado 5-3921 














Souvenir of Aiken 


(Continued from page 11) 


by the arrival of an unexpected 
shipment of lobster. And the dances, 
where the rugs are rolled back and 
the gramophone brought forth, or a 
“secratch’—and usually pretty ter- 
rible—band imported from Cam- 
den or Augusta. Sometimes there 
are masquerades at the tea house 
in the Hitchcock woods; on rainy 
days there are poker and bridge and 
backgammon. sets 

Polo at Aiken is history, and the 
long low white stables that stretch 


over the country house some of the. 


prize ponies of this sport. : 
Last year there was the pageant 
to commemorate the game’s fiftieth 
local anniversary—with a parade of 
coaches and broughams and other 
vehicles bearing damsels and dowa- 
gers in the bouffant silks and bro- 
cades of the “eighties. Even the 
voluminous riding habits of an 
earlier day made up in aesthetics 
what they may have lacked in ease 
and conyenience. The pageant 
wound up with a feast at Mrs. Mac- 
culloch Miller’s (the former Flora 
Whitney, who has bought the Harry 
Payne Whitney house for her own 
and intends to become as substantial 
a pillar of Aiken as was her grand- 
father). If a celebration is held this 
year, it may be planned in an hour, 
and executed in a day and a half. 
The golf course with its grass 
greens, rare in the South, has its 
great day when the Southern Cross 
finishes up the tournaments. 


There is some beagling, in a mild 
way. And a little dove driving, and 
for those who can get up in the 
morning and out to the tracks there 
is the breezing of the thoroughbreds. 
And there is the Horse Show, and 
the children’s horse show, with the 
girls and boys from Fermata and 
Aiken Preparatory School giving a 
sportsman’s performance. 

The barbecues which follow the 
trap shooting are not to be missed, 
with an expert imported to roast the 


-pig, and to see that the celebration 


is performed with traditional tech- 
nique. Nor to be forgotten are the 
moonlight picnics at the Hitch: 
cocks’, whose piece de résistance 
may be either jumballaya or hop 
ping john, two creole dishes whose 
formulas may be found in Miss 
Eustis’ famous cookbook. 

No remembrance of Aiken would 
be complete that did not include a 
mention of Wilcox’s, the glorified 
boarding house which is used as an 
inn by the colony for overflow guests 
and by visitors who wish to stay for 
a few weeks without taking a house. 
Wilcox’s is almost a club, so far as 
admission is concerned, and its pa- 
trons enjoy privileges which are 
denied those of the town’s purely 
commercial hotels. And with the 
antique shop which has this season 
been set up within its portals, Aiken 
habitués have a chance at precious 
tall-boys and the missing pieces 
from their sets of Lowestoft. 


Kaleidoscope of Paris 


(Continued from page 47) 


especially those of her. Most of 
the now expensive modern masters 
of today tried to sketch portraits 
of her, after lunch, instead of pay- 
ing on the nail. “Will my butcher 
give me beefsteaks for those por- 
traits?” she would roar. (If her 
butcher were any connoisseur, today 
he’d give her hundreds of thou- 
sands of francs for those portraits. ) 
The men Rosalie fed were great 
artists. But Rosalie was a very good 
cook. It was probably an even ex- 
change. 

It is particularly ironic that at the 
moment of her death, some of her 
favorite boarders are being shown 
at the Jeu de Paume in what is 
called an Exposition of the Paris 
School—entirely composed of for- 
eigners. For it might as well be ad- 
mitted, Modigliani (Italian), Pascin 
(American), Picasso (Spanish), Van 
Dongen (Dutch), Kisling (Polish), 


plus wonderful wooden portraits by 


Chana Orloff (Russian) and_por- 
traits by Pruna (Madrilene) and an. 
excellent likeness of Max Jacob, the 
French poet, by the Briton, Chris- 
topher Wood, make up the elements: 
of the Parisian school show. (A fine 
collection of Jacob’s gowaches, since 
he supplements writing poetry by 
painting on the theory that verse can 
keep no elegant man alive, is now 
being shown at the Galerie Pierre 
Colle.) Aside from the astonishment 
at noting that French art is largely 
foreign, was the amazement at the 
new modern comfort in the way of 
heating, lighting and clean walls 
which marks the old Jeu de Paume’s 
new installation. With the Salon 
forced to advertise its expositions as 
“steam-heated art” in order to at 
tract anyone to its formerly chill 
halls, there are now in Paris at least 
two art galleries where picking up a 
little culture in terms of oil paint 
and water color is not a hardship. 



























f the summer 
roblem, but 
hat does not 
ean they are 
ot subject to in- 
piration. For in- 
tance, the suite 
f brown and 
hartreuse furni- 
ure we have pho- 
ographed here: 
he unusual col- 
r scheme, the 
rown formica 
top, the 
brown basket- 
eave fabric 
ushions against 
he chartreuse 
frame, lift it right 
out of the ordi- 
nary. And again, 
for instance, the 
stream-lined  ef- 
fect you'll notice 
in one of these 
armchairs. 

Gohtaises 
longues have 
gone in for ad- 
justable backs 
and hoods that 
make them look 
like underslung 
rickshaws. Lu- 
relle Guild de- 


signed a garden 









lounge, with a Rugs are made 
canopy, which ane: 
has an adjustable 

from 


back and arms 
that come off. A 
latticed section 





from 


brilliantly colored, imported 
Sweden by the Colwell Com- 
pany. Frances T. Miller has design- 


ed a wool rug, in pastel plaids, and 


If Summer Comes... 


(Continued from 


concealed. They 
don’t creak, and 
on the whole they 
are well behaved. 
We had 
thought there 
was no more to be 
said about bars 
—hbut it seems 
there is. The wits 
have been at them 
again, and the re- 
sult is a cocktail 
cart of rattan 
with formica top 
and shelves, and 
small formica 
trays that swing 
out from under 
the top. They are 
large enough not 
only to hold your 
glass or ash tray, 
but even the run- 
away cup and 
saucer, which ac- 
cording to the 
funny papers dis- 
tresses our male 
population so 
much. And we 
found another 
bar wagon with 
a claim to fame 
—it has a serving 
tray of formica 
which slips out 
of the top of the 
bar like a trap 
door in a roof. 
When a house 
starts into sum- 
mer dress, of 


squares of 


clamps on one 
side and turns 
the lounge into a 
bench that sever- 


below, two designs of the Gotham 
Carpet Company made from cotton 
yarn, one looped and uncut, the 
in chevron pattern 


other sheared 


course one of the 
first problems is 
floors and what 
to do about them. 
The possibilities 


al people can sit 
on. This contrap- 
tion is not shown in the photograph, 
but it is always there ready for the 
crowd. The garden lounge has a 
companion piece, a folding chair also 
designed by Mr. Guild. It has the 
same squarish, horizontal effect, and 
absolutely none of the usual folding 
chair taint. The rattan chaise longue 
we have shown is one of a large 
family, with traits in common, and 
varying aptitudes. Some have wheels, 
some have rockers, some have ad- 
justable backs, some are double. You 
can take your summer relaxation on 
stripes or plaids or plain colors. We 
chose this lounge because its buggy 
top appealed to us. The hood folds 
back when you want the sun, but 
for curling up with a good book, 
we give it our vote of confidence. 

And then there are gliders—the 
one true light has certainly fallen 
on them. Once, so homespun and so 
comfortable, they were our secret 
passion and our esthetic despair. 
Now we have seen gliders which are 
only our secret passion. The small 
wrought iron one with the white 
permatex wouldn’t need to apologize 
for looks to any seat on earth, and be- 
sides it has the magic advantage of 
being a swing. There are others made 
of rattan with all the metal gadgets 


range all the way 
from the bare boards, through a 
wilderness of cottons, linens, fibres 
and wools. Or there is even sterner 
stuff—the rope rugs we mentioned 
above. The fibres are robust and in- 
formal, too, and look particularly 
well on a sun porch—for instance— 
the brown and taupe rug with the 
white rope design painted around the 
border, or the taupe and green and 
orange basket-weave motif rug de- 
signed by Russel Wright. Pure lin- 
en rugs in unusual color mixtures, 
look well both inside and outside, 
and like all linen, they wear indefi- 
nitely. But it is the cottons this year 
which show the greatest virtuosity. 
Everywhere about the house you 
will be using cottons this summer. 
Woven rugs, washable and reversi- 
ble, come in the gayest colors with 
bright contrasting stripes down the 
sides instead of the ends. Another 
cotton rug is made from cotton yarn, 
looped thickly to make the piling. 
This same piling may be shorn off at 
various lengths, to form a pattern. 
The naive hooked rug has gone so- 
phisticated, too, and the old tech- 
nique has been used in a modern 
way to form a pattern of pastel 
plaids—beige and orchid with pink- 
ish cast,-or beige with pale blue. 


ws oqnor On Satrician 





Gay flowers, plucked at random in an old-fash- 
ioned garden, and gathered in loose, informal 
clusters, give the motive for this colorful de- 
sign in Queensware. The decoration (which is 
applied under the glaze to insure permanence) 
is on the Patrician shapes, creating a dinner 
service of unusual character and charm. Bognor 
on Patrician is carried by the leading stores in 


open stock. 


Upon request-we shall be pleased to send 
you a copy of our illustrated booklet. 


Josiah Wlearquood K Sons, Jac. 


oF AMERICMm 
160 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Northwest corner of 2lst Street 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
Potteries: Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


WMiark on China 
Mark on 
Jasper, Basale, 
Queensware, Erc 


WEOGWOOD WEDGWOOD 
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All sorts of interesting 


ZOOLOGICAL 
MATTERS 


are afoot 


INTER’S rains and ruins are over, 

and it is the time for skipping about 
a bit, stepping out a little. “The hounds of 
Spring” are here, the “voice of the turtle is 
heard in the land”. All sorts of interesting 
zoological matters are afoot. Why shouldn’t we 
humans get into the vernal picture? Surely we 
are entitled to a little fun in life and surely 
there is no more fun than going places, seeing 
delightful people, doing engaging things. 
It is the happy business of THE New Yorker 
to take you places, week by week, to keep you in 
touch with the delightful people, to point out 
the gay things to do. 


As the most zestful of Spring tonics, then, may 
We suggest a subscription to THe New Yorker? 
Here is a penetrating, wise and witty commen- 
tary on the robustious life of the city, a keen- 
edged critique of all that goes to make life liv- 
able, a magazine after your heart. 

For you the best new deal of the Spring will be 
a subscription to Tur New Yorker for a year, 
which starts the moment we get your order. 
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THE 


NEW YORKER. 


25 WEST 451TH STREET NEW YORE CITy 








Broadway to Date 


(Continued from page 49) 


of seventeen, a boy and two servants 
_—Jim and Marguerite Langdon are 
going to celebrate Marguerite’s birth- 
day by going to George White's 
“Scandals.” Sally and Ted, the chil- 
dren, are ordered to stay home. The 
children are rebellious. Sally insists 
on going out. Ted wants to go to 
his school-class basketball game. All 
parents will recognize these ructions. 

Other things begin to happen to 
ruin this Saturday night. Jim Lang- 
don finds that the business post he 
expected in Paris has gone to an- 
other. He gives up the “Scandals” 


been at a speak-easy with a rich 
rotter. Ted comes home with a 
sprained ankle. The servants quarrel 
and Mrs. Langdon is compelled to 
fire them. And, to cap the climax, an 
old flame of hers arrives at the top 
/of her troubles, makes love to her 
and asks her to decamp. This hap- 
pens in the best middle-class families. 
So you can see what a fine Sat- 
/urday night it is for Mareuerite 
Langdon. Peggy Wood as the mother, 
the wife and the woman besieged 
by a lover moves through all her 
difficulties admirably. She portrays 
an intensely human and always 
recognizable being. She has no great 
love for her Babbitty husband, 
played excellently by Hugh O’Con- 
nell, and yet when the great tempta- 
tion comes she hears the call of her 
children. 

There is a scene between the wife, 
the husband and the lover that re- 
minds one of the famous wife-auc- 
tion scenes in “Candida.” Arthur 
Margetson was a pompous lover. The 
children were played beautifully by 
Elizabeth Young and Richard Jack. 


FORSAKING ALL OTHERS 

Tallulah Bankhead’s dominant 
note is waggery. She has a humor 
that is all her own. I imagine that, 
| dynamic, flexible and versatile as 
she is, she needs little directing—she 
is @ la mode. She can also be old- 
fashioned and put on a good cry. 
She can even turn a_hand-spring, 
which she does very deftly in her 
new comedy, “Forsaking All Others,” 
/a gaily, satiric piece in three acts, 
| by Edward W. Roberts and Frank 
| Morgan Cavett. 

This play was made to fit all the 
| Tallulahian pranks, moods and sex 
skirmishes. As you may also recall, 
England went sheerly wild over her, 
j and New York bids fair to take her 
| again to its bosom. 
| There are several highly original 
and smartly amusing situations in 
“Forsaking All Others.” When Mary 
Clay (the only Tallulah) turns up 
| with her outfit at the altar to take a 
husband, until death or divorce or 
alimony doth part them, she finds 
that the bridegroom has decamped 
to marry an old love, one of the in- 
discretions of his past. 

He what he has done 
quicker than you can shake a stick 
at a near-beer salesman. He gets a 
divorce in Mexico, the land of the 
bull, and in the last act tries to 








regrets 


and goes out to forget his troubles. ° 
Sally returns home loaded, having. 


regain his Mary. But Mary turns the 
tables—a whole speak-easy full of 
tables. 

Everything that my grandma used 
to consider serious and grave is 
spoofed in this play. The dialogue 
runs away from the theme like a 
ball from a kitten. Sometimes this 
smarty-smarty stuff gets tiresome. 
We are all so blasé on epigrams and 


. wisecracks—or maybe it’s the bank- 


ing situation—that the ultra-ultra 
characters in this play overdo the 


verbal jazz on our brain-pans. 


There is an effective company sup- 
porting Miss Bankhead. Cora With- 
erspoon does broad burlesque. The 
old magician (still young in years), 
Fred Keating, is Forthright Manli- 
ness incarnate. And such spite as 
Millicent Hanley lays her tongue to! 
Donald MacDonald is a somewhat 
stylized actor, but he does his merry 
bit, too. : 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

Because of the superb direction 
and penetrating portrayal of char- 
acter that have always distinguished 
the work of Leo Bulgakov, James 
Hagan’s play, “One Sunday After- 
noon,” becomes one of the most en- 
tertaining and refreshing comedies 
of the season. It is a satisfying play 
—whether in the drinking, the bully- 
ing, the love-making, the beer-garden 
hilarity of the eighteen-nineties or 
the strongly satiric and deliciously 
humorous touch at the end when the 
town dentist is convinced that he has 
married the right woman after get- 
ting a glimpse of how his youthful 
love had turned out in the course of 
the destructive years. 

Most of the play—which is in two 
scenes with a prologue and an epi- 
logue—is a flash-back to a romance 
of twenty years ago—but the senti- 
ment in this play is so mixed with 
the ironic and the downright funny 
that it is never nauseous. 

Lloyd Nolan either as the small- 
town dentist or the bully, Biff 
Grimes. of his youthful days, is 
superb. He has the gift of character 
acting. But, all the characters in this 
play are vital, breathing beings, with 
blue ribbons for Francesca Bruning. 
Percy Helton, Mary Holsman and 
Rankin Mansfielde. 

AMERICAN DREAM 

Like Marcel Proust, George O'Neil 
in his “American Dream”—the 
third production of this season of 
the Theatre Guild—has given us a 
study of how an American family 
went to so-called rack and ruin over 
a period of nearly three hundred 
years. Mr. O’Neil’s mistake is his 
attempt to force the audience to be- 
lieve that this Pingree family is sym- 
bolic of the whole American scene — 
—that we are all Pingrees, that we 
are all spending our lives drinking 
cocktails, necking one another's 
wives and uttering ribald and sophis- 
ticated nonsense. The indictment of 
America in this play rings hollow. 

But Mr. O'Neil has a bitter tale 
to tell in three one-act plays. The 
first two plays are dull and conven- 
tional, although spiced with some of 
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the author’s choicest poetic plums. 
The first play is laid in New En- 
gland in 1650. Daniel Pingree revolts 
against the narrow and brutal Theo- 
cratic standards of his family and 
shakes the roof-tree for other parts. 
This is the Puritan revolt. The sec- 
ond play, period 1849, shows us 
Daniel Pingree, a descendant of the 
first Daniel, leaving his New En- 
gland home to go to the gold-dig- 
gings in the West. He smells the 
coming of the machine age and longs 
for the wide-open spaces where they 
hang you for stealing a horse. This 
is the machine revolt. 

The play begins to glow and sim- 
mer only in the last part (1933). 
Here, still in the old New England 
house, the Pingrees are rich. Danie! 
Pingree the fifth or sixth is a Parlor 
Communist and has assembled about 
him a modern crowd of writers, pro- 
fessors, bankers, an Indian, a Negro 
poet, a Communist leader and all 
the other interesting people who give 
color to social life today. These 
moderns are, to me, far more inter- 
esting in their sauciest moments than 
Pingree’s Puritan ancestors or the 
Americans of 1849. 


THE EMPEROR JONES 

The Metropolitan's new “Em- 
peror Jones” convinces me anew that 
this is that fine psychological study 
—with “Strange Interlude” and 
“Lazarus Laughed” it will survive 
all that O’Neill has written to date. 
It has the element of timelessness in 
it. It is not dated. 

The production of the O'Neill 
drama by the Metropolitan Opera 
House is the most dramatic and im- 
pressive that I have ever seen. Why 
they play down the dream scene of 
Jones’ return to the African slime— 
the crocodiles and voodoo witchcraft 
—I do not know. It is, to me, one of 
the most effective and psychological- 
ly important steps in the collapse of 
the ego of this Pullman porter who 
made himself King of the bush-Ne- 
groes. 

But what I did see held me spell- 
bound to my seat. Here were sheer 
witchery and magic circling around 
the fine and vital performance of 
Lawrence Tibbett as Jones. This is 
by far the best thing Mr. Tibbett 
has yet done. Gilpin’s Jones was 
sreater—naturally, as Gilpin was a 
Negro. But Tibbett did it as well, 
probably, as any white man could 
have done it. 

The music of Louis Gruenberg 
does not help this colossal drama. 
“The Emperor Jones” does not need 
music. The drum-beat is enough, and 
there was not enough of this in the 
opera. In this chanting version the 
insistent note of approaching doom 
which we get in the ever-nearing and 
rising beat of the drum is lost in a 
maze of musical notes that distracts 
the attention from the great drama 
being enacted in a human soul 
frightened to gibbering insanity. 
YOSHE KALB 

One of the biggest hits ever made 
in New York is “Yoshe Kalb,” by 
I. J. Singer, presented at Maurice 
Schwartz’s Yiddish Art Theatre, 
down on Second Avenue, the one 





authentic European street in New 
York. “Yoshe Kalb” will soon go 
into its three hundredth performance 
and it is still packing them in. 

It is a play compounded of all that 
mystical fantasy, eccentric humor, 
dramatic emotionalism and _serio- 
comic satanism that make the Jew- 
ish people, with the paradoxical 
Irish, the strangest people in the 
world. In twenty-six scenes, directed 
by that master of modern stagecraft, 
Maurice Schwartz, it tells the story 
of a curious mystic, a kind of ef- 
feminate fool. His love affairs, his 
clash with the rabbis and his final 
Cain-like disappearance to take up 
his wanderings again in the world 
are quite foreign to the Broadway 
tempo and the gentile mind. It all 
touches, however, the very heart of 
Jewry. It is a legend told as such. 
The play is not religious, but 
seems to be a satire by a Jew on 
Jewry. It is humorous, dramatic, 
melodramatic, musical and pseudo- 
mystical. The central character, Yo- 
she Kalb, is a mixture of Dostoiey- 
sky’s the Idiot, Hamlet and Oscar 
Wilde. He strolls around, saying 
very little, dressed in black. As por- 
trayed by Lazar Freed he is one of 
the most nauseating but strangely 
haunting characterizations on the 
current stage. 

There are 62 roles in “Yoshe 
Kalb,” and not one is done poorly. 
The Jew is naturally an actor. He 
is a supreme mime and instantaneous 
in his muscular reactions to all ex- 
ternal and internal stimuli. Maurice 
Schwartz himself played Reb 
Melech, a rabbi. He was splendid. 

Mr. Schwartz, who lately had a 
dinner tendered to him by the the- 
atrical and musical notables of New 
York as a tribute to his masterly 
production of this play, is the theatre 
at its best. I regret only that I do not 
understand Yiddish, so that I could 
do the Singer play more justice. But 
merely to, be present at the per- 
formance weaves a magic over the 
auditor—as of something strange, 
something as far away from wide- 
awake America as life on Mars. 
MELODY 

The great success of “Music in the 
Air’—which I highly recommend, 
with “Alice in Wonderland.” for de- 
pression blues—could not fail to 
inspire our Impresarios of Song to 
go and do likewise. This aspiration 
is obviously the motive for “Melody,” 
produced by George White of the 
sparkling “Scandals,” with music by 
that veteran chef of swooning melo- 
dies, Sigmund Romberg. With the 
book by Edward Childs Carpenter, 
the lyrics by Irving Caesar, the stag- 
ing by Bobby Connolly and the set- 
tings by Joseph Urban, we should 
have had something far better. 

It starts out with great promise, 
but gradually gets more and more 
commonplace and stodgy. Mr. Rom- 
berg’s music, still melodious and 
fetching, nevertheless is continually 
reminiscent of himself in earlier and 
more spontaneous decades. The 
story, too, is of an ancient vintage. 
It stumbles from 1881 to 1933 in 

(Continued on page 61) 























Europe’s really interesting and many- 
sided country, offering the fadeless 
past and the mighty present unrolled 








before your eyes in pageantries of 


ever richer hue. Appeasing refuge 


Walled towns, castles, 
cathedrals, medieval 
cities, great palaces, 
museums, folk festivals. 


from the weariness of daily routine, 
struggle for gain, and stress of social 
activities so that you return with 


new ideas and broader visions. 








The center and summit of music 








and art, irradiating this land of great 





Boating, bathing, riding, | Operas, symphonies, lieder, architec- 
mountain climbing, golf, 
horse racing, tennis, 


wonderful motor roads. 


ture and painting. The essential com- 
pletion of a modern education for 
young and old, inviting you to the 
art of life and the life of art. 


The giver of social cultivation 





and ease. The bringer of undying 
Gay Berlin. Zeppelin 
trips. Modernistic art. 
World’s fastest train, 
the Flying Hamburger’. 


memories endlessly renewed to im- 
mortal beauty. Your courteous and 
honest host. In old world village or 
modern city you are the honored 
guest assured, for modest expendi- 
ture, spotless comforts, delicious 


food, light-hearted entertainments, 





surpassing landscapes, romance- 


Romantic Rivers, Black 
Forest, Bavarian Alps. 
Parks, gardens; cool 
forests, valleys, lakes. 


haunted rivers and valleys, and most 


rewarding experience. 
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Portofino-by-the-Sea “ 
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lesser lights in the various arts. 

These artists have jealously en- 
trenched themselves here, hidden 
away like a nest of mice, in a nest 
superb as a falcon’s turret. From 
here they are swinging a heavy 
battle-axe against a universe of Mam- 


| monism and Meccanism. Foreign and 


Italian literati form a sort of learned 
school, as of old in the Acropolis of 
Greece. A club newly formed, styl- 
ing itself “Friends of Tigullio”, 
meets often in the old Café Rapallo. 
Around the tables may often be seen 
Sem Benelli, Ferruccio Ceiro, Renzo 
Bianchi, 
foreigners from many lands, and te- 
day many of them are Americans. 
Occasionally John Hemingway 
Fry, patron of the British Academy 
of Art in Rome, drops down from 


| his villa at Bordighera. A Californi- 


an, Claude Gonvierre, who recently 
organized a school of music at Siena, 
returns to his villa and his fox- 
terrier, after frequent absences on 
his concert tours. 

The loveliest part of all is Porto- 
fino. From Portofino Vetta, the top 
of the camel’s hump, you can enjoy 
a panorama embracing the southern 
shore as far as eye can see. Or, look 


| towards Genoa, the Superb, with its 


surrounding hills inlaid with ancient 
walls and turrets; old forts built by 
Napoleon silhouette themselves 
against the sky. Farther away lies 
Savona and the coast-line sweeping 
in one large curve, embracing many 
others, that carries on to San Remo, 
Ventimiglia, Nice and France. 

It is very pleasant to drive along 
the road from Santa Margherita to 
Portofino-by-the-sea. A winding road, 
a few feet from the water, skirts 
the Gulf; between rocky spurs are 
sandy yellow colored beaches with 
green bathing cabins and_ bright 


awnings. Especially delightful is 
Paraggi, half-way on the road, with 


| its hidden small beach of the finest 


of sands. Here the water is sapphire- 
blue and cooling on a warm day. On 


| a rocky spur, at the left, rises the 


called the Pearl 
Once a stronghold, it 


castle of Paraggi, 
of Tigullio. 


| is now turned into a villa with ter- 


raced gardens and_ shade trees. 
T. R. H. The Prince and Princess 
of Piedmont made this castle their 
home last year. 

Paraggi is a perfect place to bathe. 
After a refreshing dip in the water 
one can be luxuriously lazy, repose 


Carlo Gatti, and eminent. 


languidly in the sun, or eat merenda 
while one talks to friends. 
Portofino-by-the-sea is the most 
picturesque. A little fishing village 
is situated on the curve of the small- 
est of ports, its old houses, clasped 
together in faded pink hues, as if for 
company, almost Jean over the water. 
It is just in the lee of the point, on 
the shelving side, the other being 
precipitous cliffs beaten by the sea 


~ at all times. In this cove the water 


mirrors as in a lake. 


. A little church, religiously kept 


- by the superstitious fishermen, stands 


athwart a steep neck that follows to 
the remaining bit of a hill and light- 
house. Famous villas abound on the 
tiny peninsula beyond the chapel. On 
the hill-side above is Castle Mumm, 
where the ex-Kaiser was often a 
guest. The Castle Brown stands out 
for its thick walls and battlements. 
Previously the home of Lady Carnar- 
von, it is now the estate of her daugh-_ 
ter-in-law, who is the daughter of 
the former American Ambassador 
Willard. Her sister married Kermit 
Roosevelt in Madrid. 

No car or conveyance penetrates so 
far. One climbs mule paths. Here 
and there are seen women, young 
and old, busy at an inherited task 
—the making of the renowned Santa 
Margherita lace. While their hus- 
bands, fathers and sons are at sea, 
they sit busily at work, waiting for 
the approach of the feluccas with 
their lateen sails around the point, 
to call them to their pots and pans. 

A simple inn is in the center of 
the piazza. Here one may eat good 
seafood and drink excellent white 
wine, to the music of local talent— 
melodious voices and thrumming 
guitars. But a stone’s throw away 
urchins play in the water and dark- 
eyed fat babies blink at you. 

San Fruttuoso is around the point. 
There are two ways to get there: one 
by tortuous goat paths, the other by 
boat; and though around the point 
there is always a swell, the latter 
way is preferable. The hamlet com- 
prises a few heavy and thick walled 
houses and the remains of an old 
Doria fortress with a look-out jutting 
on some rocks, an impregnable ref- 
uge from the pirates that abounded 
around the Coast. Here are a minia- 
ture chapel and the tombs of the 
Doria family, once renowned in the 
history of the Republic of Genoa. 
Their descendents live in Genoa today. 
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sters. With cold cuts, stewed fruits 
and the tropical papayas, almost any 
appetite can be appeased. The coffee 
is kept hot in a big samovar so that 
you can help yourself to innumer- 
able demi-tasses. 
During bathing and luncheon a 
retiring radio concealed in the patio’s 
lush foliage plays delicious airs, and 
guests find themselves chatting rhyth- 
mically to strains of “An Echo in the 
Valley.” The early starters settle 
down to a quick rubber, or a back- 


gammon game before the late comers 
have finished, each one staying at ta- 
ble just long enough for self appease- 
ment. The only service rendered by 
the servants is to pass the cocktails 
and hors d’oeuvres, place the food on 
the side tables, and clear away the 
débris. Aside from this, every man 
for himself and every woman also, 
and with ultimate contentment to 
all, for who can cater to a good ap- 
petite half as well as its own for- 
tunate possessor? 




















Next 
comes 


May— 


with a wealth of articles 
and pictures of the most 
timely interest. Exempli 
gratia— 


—hbeautifully illustrated ar- 
ticles about two country 
homes of outstanding 
beauty and charm; 


—beautifully illustrated ar- 
ticles about two city apart- 
ments of rare loveliness: 


beautifully illustrated 
describing the 
manner in which one of 
the country’s most dis- 
tinguished hostesses enter- 
tains at luncheon in the 
garden of her city home; 


—a 
article 


—a beautifully illustrated 
article that presents some 
recent artistic achieve- 
ments in summer tables 
of new and exciting de- 


sign; 


—beautifully illustrated ar- 
ticles about linens for the 
country house, furniture 
and antiques; 


—pages of illustrations and 
text about gardens, thea- 
tres and the Arts. 


You will not wish to 
miss this May issue: you 
cannot miss it without 
loss. 


If you are not a sub- 
scriber we most respect- 
fully suggest that you 
send us your order now, 
to make certain of re- 
ceiving the May and sub- 
sequent issues. The price 
is $6.00 for one year, or 
$12.00 for three years. 
There is, therefore, a 
saving of $6.00 if you 
order for three years. 


If you do not feel like 
subscribing we urge that 
you at least go to your 
newsdealer very soon 
and order a copy of the 
May number, instructing 
him to be sure to hold it 
for you or deliver it to 
you. 


But, why not send 
this coupon now? 


Arts & DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


For the enclosed $..... 


period of 


A &D 4-33 





. enter 
my name as a subscriber for a 











| woody-stemmed flowers, 


Common or Garden Talk 
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For the fleshy-leaved types, stock, 
forget-me-not, snapdragon, calen- 
dula, a 12-hour bath after cutting; 
such as 
chrysanthemums and peonies, should 
have the stems crushed a little at 
the tip, or a few slits made in the 
stems; dahlias should be cut in full 
bloom after the sun goes down, and 
placed in a bath in a cool room with 
the lower leaves removed; asters 
keep twice as long if cane sugar is 
added to the water; poppies hold 


| their petals longer if a few drops of 


gelatin are placed in the heart of the 
blossom as it opens in water; a little 
paraffin barely warm poured into the 


| hearts of water lilies will encourage 


them to stay open longer. 

Flower holders with dancing 
sprites upon them, and ribbon bows 
“of any kind whatsoever, whether 


| they be tied on the tortured vegeta- 


tion itself” or elsewhere, the author 
relegates to an era of sentimentality. 

This book has real significance in 
the field of decorative arts; it relates 
the garden and the home as a true 
artist relates his materials. For both 


| the novice and the person long de- 


voted to the joys of raising and cut- 
ting and arranging flowers, this book 
holds a great deal in store. 


OCCASIONALLY when you are buy- 

ing seed you verify the axiom that 
precious things come in small pack- 
ages. This is certainly the case with 


|a new card index garden box which 
| happens to be practically given away 


with Vigoro, a commercial plant 
food. The index is thoroughly re- 
liable. It was compiled by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Peterson of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, and now 


| that garden clubs have suddenly dis- 


| covered it, everyone wants it at once. 
|It is a complete gardening encyclo- 





pedia and a planning and planting 
program all in one, clearly printed on 
small cards, arranged alphabetically, 
and listed under perennials, rock 
gardens, soils, vines, and all other 
subdivisions of gardening. The cards 
come in a regular index box, with 
space left for your own notes. 


WE ARE accustomed to associating 

Mrs. Fox with lilies, but she has 
off the press this month a new book 
on herbs, published by Macmillan. 
This book is the result of several 
years of experimentation with sixty 
herbs which the author found ad- 
apted to small American gardens. 
No book on this subject would be 
complete without dabbling a little 
in the romance and legend of aro- 
matic plants. Mrs. Fox has moved 
through these in a leisurely fashion 
telling of the chaplets of saffron 
crocus, parsley, or rue which the 
Greeks and Romans wore “to protect 
them from inebriation or perhaps to 
prolong their ability to soberly en- 
joy their drinking”; of meats and 
fish spiced with herbs to disguise 
the taste of decomposition, before 
there were ice boxes to keep food 
fresh; of Roman dinner parties 
where the floors were sprinkled with 
fresh rose petals; of herbs sold to- 
day, even in New York City, for 
“concentration work” love potions, 
and the like. 

Each herb has its botanical char- 
acteristics listed, then its history and 
legend are discussed, and its uses. 


Finally, specific planting instructions | 


are given, so that if you take a fancy 
to any plant as it is discussed you 
can go forth and plant it. 

But it is the back of this book 
which fascinates me—a last chapter 
in which Mrs. Fox suddenly turns 
her garden book into the forgotten 
volume of American cookery— 
“Cooking with Herbs.” One’s eye 
catches such things as Reseda 
Bowle, made of fifteen fresh flower 
spikes of mignonette, or Marechal 
Niel roses; The King’s Mead, from 


honey and lemon and nutmeg; 
French herb soup; caraway and 


rose cookies; marigold custard, fla- 
vored with marigold petals pounded 
in a mortar, and garnished with mari- 
gold blossoms—indeed if the first 
chapter had been such things as 
these the herb plot of many a reader 
would doubtless have been planted 
before the amusing chapters on 
legend of herbs were ever reached. 
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fifteen scenes and three generations, 
the principals in the first part ap- 
pearing as the descendants in the 
latter part. Love, musty sentiment 
and the hunt for the dear lost grand- 
child: in the Paris cafés are the 
themes, with which you were thor- 
oughly familiar, if you are not a 
child, when McKinley was stumping. 

Those who infuse some life into 
this musical story are Jeanne 
Aubert, Hal Skelly and the whirling 
legs of that daintiest of dancers, 
Vivian Fay. 
CESAR JULIUS 

The merry Yale Puppeteers go on 
their prancing, dancing way, string- 


ing us (literally) with a new piece 
of good hokum, “Cesar Julius.” 

Walter Winchell, Heywood Broun 
and Robert Benchley are satirized 
in the Yale boys’ latest playlet, in 
three scenes and a prologue. The 
first scene is a Roman bath, where 
Walter, Heywood and Bob come in 
search of wisecracks, clothes and 
what have you? Then there is a 
temple scene, and finally that old 
public slaughter-house, the Coliseum, 
is made to do its dire and dirty 
work. Songs, jokes and idle quips 
punctuate the lack of plot. The tech- 
nique of these Yale boys is perfect 
and the singing good. 
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EIGHTS AND 
TWELVES 


Today’s Twelve by 
Pierce-Arrow is the 
finest car that ever 
bore the name. It 
sells for the price of 


last year’s Pierce- 
y 
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If you prefer a charming, private-home 
atmosphere, even on short trips to 
New York, do not forego the pleasure 
of stopping at the Sherry-Netherland. 
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TRIP 
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Central Park, New York. Subway, buses. 
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Is there someone 
you would like 


to please? 


Someone, in fact, whom you 
would like to please very 
greatly—yet without the priv- 
ilege or necessity of spending 
a considerable sum of money 
to do so? 

Then we suggest that that 
person will be simply de- 
lighted to receive a letter 
from us stating that you have 
presented her, or him, with a 
subscription for Arts & Dec- 
oration. 


It will be a graceful compli- 
ment; and peculiarly fitting 
as a token of your apprecia- 
tion for the hospitality you 


have recently enjoyed so 


much. 


Just send us a letter ordering 
the subscription. We'll attend 


to it at once, and send you a 
bill for $6.00 later. 


Arts & DrecorRATION 
578 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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place. It consists of a living room, 
kitchen, three bedrooms, bathroom, 
and servants’ quarters. The chief at- 
tractions to the chatelaine were the 
terrace overlooking the hills and 
distant Mediterranean, the grove of 
olive trees, and a garden full of 
flowers. Miss Wood engaged her 
staff of servants at Cagnes and her 
cook (who she says was a gem) cost 
her a mere eighteen dollars a month. 

She is enthusiastic about the places 
one can find around old Cagnes and 
at St. Paul (though she claims the 
latter has gone rather arty). At old 
Cagnes, there are some enchanting 
houses, mediaeval in appearance 
(and I’m afraid in plumbing also) 
which Peggy Wood describes as be- 
ing like London theatres—you enter 
them from the street and then de- 
scend in tiers, as the houses are built 
on hillsides. She tells me that 
George Antheuil (whose opera will 
be sung here next winter) has a 
villa nearby for which he pays 
the princely sum of one hun- 
dred dollars—not by the month 
—but by the year! 

Although Antibes is such a favor- 
ite place for Americans to have villas 
—for instance, Mrs. Charles Cart- 
wright, the Lawrence Tibbetts, and 
Grace Moore—many people prefer 
to live on the other side of Cannes, 
in the beautiful Estérel. In this dis- 
trict the rents are, I gather, cheaper. 
Hans Waegen of Berlin, Paris, and 
New York, summers there in a villa 
ten miles from Cannes, next to Mrs. 
Henry Clewes’ imposing chateau. Mr. 
Waegen paid a rent of two hundred 
dollars for three months, furnished, 
and his villa—you see it illustrated 
—was painted a brilliant yellow 
which, accented by masses of bou- 
gainvillea, was exactly right for the 
blue background of the Mediterra- 
nean. Downstairs, it consisted of a 
sitting room, dining room, washroom, 
kitchen, and servants’ room. Up- 
stairs, there were two master bed- 
rooms and a bath. The villa was situ- 
ated in two-and-a-half acres of well- 
planted grounds, which included a 
terrace garden and a private bath- 
ing beach. There was a garage for 
two Cars. 

As an example of how much it 
costs to maintain such a ménage for 
the summer, Mr. Waegen cites the 
following: he had two house guests 
continuously; he had two luncheons 
of twenty people every week, as well 
as two dinner parties a week for six 
or eight guests; his staff included a 
cook, maid, and chauffeur; now then 
—hold your breath—the cost of all 
these items, wages and upkeep of 
car (a major item) was four hun- 
dred dollars a month. So, everything 

including the rent—ran to four 
hundred and seventy-five dollars a 
month. An interesting sidelight on 
Mr. Waegen’s expenditure is that out 
of this monthly outlay the gin 
for cocktails ran to sixty dollars. 
Riviera’s thirst is as insatiable as 
that of New York, apparently. On 
the other hand, his beautiful Rosé 
wine cost only nine-and-a-half cents 
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a bottle! All his servants were hired 
by the Epicier of the village, and 
were perfectly satisfactory. 

But perhaps I’ve cited examples 
which are too extravagant. Here, 
then, are some other suggestions for 
a Riviera summer. At places such as 
Cavalaire and St. Tropez, for eight 
hundred francs a month you could 
have a villa consisting of two bed- 
rooms, living-dining room, bathroom, 
kitchen—even central heating, too. 


“For one thousand franes, you can 


have an extra bedroom and a garden. 

And here are some figures which 
will give you an idea of what your 
living expenses will be at one of 
these places (remember, a franc is 
four cents). Milk is 2.50 francs a 
litre; meat and poultry are about 
20 to 25 franes a kilo; oranges are 
exceedingly cheap in this district, 
being obtainable for 60 centimes 
each; asparagus can be had for 6.50 
a bunch. Of course, sea food is very 
inexpensive at the market—or, if you 
prefer, the fisherman will deliver it 
to your very door. Coal costs about 
10 francs a day for heating a small 
villa—but you'll probably burn 
wood in your fireplace on cool 
summer evenings. Your electricity 
will probably cost about 25 francs 
a month. 

Here’s another suggestion which 
may appeal to timid souls used to 
apartment life at home, who would 
feel more comfortable in the same 
manner of living abroad. At Nice, 
in the heart of the smart Cimiez 
district, there’s an apartment house 
where you can have lovely apart- 
ments including hot water, central 
heating, telephone, elevator service | 
and maid service at most reasonable — 
rates. A flat consisting of three bed- | 
rooms, a foyer-salon, dining room, | 
breakfast room, bath, and kitchen © 
can be had for (including all furni- 
ture, linen, china, and silver) eighty 
dollars a month. If you want to keep 
house, the management will engage 
you a good cook for twenty dollars | 
a month and a maid for twelve. You 
can find out all about this place from 
Barclay’s Bank in Nice or, here in 
New York, from Joseph Sgueglia, © 
41 Park Row. 

If you crave a climate not so | 
tropical and relaxing as the Riviera, 
you'll perhaps hie yourself to Nor- | 
mandy or Brittany. In these bracing 
provinces, you have the choice of 
many places, mostly on the sea. But 
you'll probably find yourself torn be- 
tween Dinard, Paramé, St.Servan, and © 
St. Malo. At these spots congregate | 
Americans, British and, of course, 
many attractive French people who 
lead most active lives, what with 
their bridge, golf, and tennis—and | 
I mean all the year round. Oh yes, 
if you go to Brittany for the summer, 
you may find yourself taking a year- 
round lease on your summer cottage. | 
All four towns which I’ye mentioned 
are connected by motor bus. If you 
are interested in this particular part 
—and it’s a very fascinating one—of 
France, I suggest that you look over 
a booklet called “Le Prix des Hotels 
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de France” which is issued by the 
French Government Tourist Bureau 
at 4 East 53rd Street. New York 
City. As a tip, you might do well to 
go to Paramé to a most delightful 
pension, the Villa Micingka, which 
is run by a former American trained 
nurse. Her cuisine is famous among 
American, Canadian, and English 
yisitors and her house boasts central 
heating, good plumbing, a charming 
garden, and a situation right near 
the sea front. 

If you don’t want to risk the fog 
and gray days, which are all too prev 
alent in the channel ports—but if 
you likewise don’t care for the roto- 
gravure crowds on the Riviera, you 
may decide that the Basque country 
is your best bet. The first place you 
think of is Biarritz—Biarritz which 
Empress Eugénie made fashionable 
a hundred years ago when she built 
her luxurious villa, now the Hotel du 
Palais. Since the days of Eugénie, 
royalty has _ patronized Biarritz 
steadily—Queen Victoria, Edward 
Vil, and the ex-King of Spain— 
they've all loved it there. Though it 
is still the favorite plage of patrician 
English families, you can get a fur- 
nished house in Biarritz for as little 
as 1,000 francs a month, with a liv- 
ing room, dining room, kitchen, 
four bedrooms with hot and cold run- 
ning water, bathroom, central heat- 
ing, and open fireplaces. The rent I 
mention includes the long, cheap, 
winter months and the short summer 
season, when prices are always high- 
er. In other words, it’s on a yearly 
basis. Servants in Biarritz can be had 
for the same prices you pay else- 
where in France—300 to 400 francs 
a month for either a cook or general 
maid. The markets in this Basque 
town are, besides being good, gay 
and lots of fun. Eggs are about 4 
franes a dozen, meat 20 francs a kilo 
(with lamb less). The milk is noted 
for its excellence and is delivered at 
1.60 francs the quart. 

But Biarritz is only one, though 
the chief spot you may think of as 
a residence in the Basque country. 
There is, for instance, St. Jean-de- 
Luz, which though not as smart, is 
in many ways, more attractive. It is 
more informal—and, which is to 
many more important, is nearer the 
Spanish border. In a very few min- 
utes, you can whisk yourself by car 
or motor bus over to San Sebastian, 
a town and harbor which [| think is 
more interesting than any on the 
French side. Here in San Sebastian, 
you have not only the glamour of 
Andalusia, but you have the added 
attraction of bull fights—and even 
though you don’t like them, they do 
incite dinner table conversation when 
you get home! 

If you aren’t keen about the sea, 
and want to get away from any as- 
pect of fashionable plages, then I 
suggest you go to Pau. Seven hun- 
dred feet above sea level, Pau stands 
on a plateau and offers you superb 
climate, not only during the summer, 
but the year round. It is popular with 

: English, Americans, and Spanish 
residents who maintain homes all 
year in this sophisticated—though 
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not too much so—smart little city of 
Southern France. If you go to Pau 
for the summer and are keen on fox 
hunting, you'll probably remain for 
the winter, joining the English and 
American colony who hunt in the 
vicinity. You'll find excellent golf at 
Pau and a membership in the English 
Club is but fifty dollars a year. 

If you want to get entirely away 
from the summer colonists—and if 
you have a hankering after the coun- 
try life as lived by the French fami- 
lies your husband told you he knew 
during the war, then go to St. Emil- 
ion, an hour and a half outside of 
Bordeaux. Well away from the fogg 
Garonne Valley, this charming vil- 
lage will give you a taste of what life 
is like in a rich French countryside. 
They say that in this picturesque 
ancient town, you can live oh-so-well 
for ten to twelve francs a day per 
person—I mean for food. I’ve heard 
of an American family of four which 
pays only sixty dollars a month for 
food. I won't go into details of what 
this and that cost at St. Emilion— 
but if you’re really interested, you 
can write to the office of R. Mascret, 
Place du Marché, St. Emilion, who 
will tell you all the things you want 
to know. If you want to go even 
more rural, you might try Rocama- 
dour, six hours from Bordeaux, in 
the Valley of the Dordogne. This 
town is one of the most fascinating 
youll find in all of France and if 
you don’t mind mediaeval toilet 
facilities, you can probably live more 
cheaply there than any of the places 
I've suggested. There are so many 
fascinating things to see in the 
neighborhood of Rocamadour that | 
hope, if you haven’t your own motor 
with you, you will buy one of those 
absurd little French motors so that 
you can do some scouting. 

Granted that these paragraphs 
have aroused some latent spark and 
you decide on a summer in France, 
what procedure will you take? If 
you are going abroad anyway and 
you know your way about, old hands 
at the game of renting villas say that 
the best thing to do is to go to the 
spot that you have in mind and put 
up at a hotel for a few days. This 
will give you an opportunity of look- 
ing around for yourself and knowing 
exactly what you're going to get. 
Those who believe in this method 
feel that many agents are apt to do 
you, although on the other hand I 
know people who much prefer to 
have an agent’s help. If you want to 
be assured of what you're going to 
have before you leave our shores. 
you can go to the French Travel 
Bureau in New York. Also, there’s 
an Englishman who lives at the Mad- 
ison Hotel who will do all the dirty 
work for you and go to innumerable 
pains to see that you're pleased. 
He is Captain L. M. Hopkins— 
and will even go so far as to en- 
gage your servants for you. If you're 
really excited about living in France 
for the summer, I can’t recommend 
too strongly that you read a_ book 
called “Break Your Lease” by Helen 
H. Gay. It gives you all the informa- 
tion youre crazy to have. 
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* 
LUNCHEON 


One Fifty 
* 
5 O°CLOCK TEA DANSANT 


One Fifty 
* 
DINNER DANCING 


Three Fifty 


No couvert charge for dinner guests at any time 


SUPPER DANCING 
Couvert Charge Two Dollars 
* 


EDDY DUCHIN 


and his Casino Orchestra 
* 


No change in price Saturday 


Reservations: Rh 4-3034 
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Serene Beauty is Never Haphazard 


FTEN it is spontaneous, but always it is the result 

of instinctive good taste expressing itself through 
the principles of color, harmony, and design which have 
been built up through centuries of thought. 


All down the broad highways of history, great men 
have turned from momentous affairs of government to 
give their thought to beauty. Magnificent Lorenzo, in the 
aureate days of Italy’s renaissance: Louis, the effulgent 
Roi Soleil in the days of France’s glory; indomitable 
Napoleon, tireless Little Corporal, First Emperor of 
France, and conqueror of a continent—all gave of their 
priceless time to the planning and supervision of lovely 
homes and furniture, leaving upon them the indelible 
mark of their personalities and tastes. 






THE COURSE 


Thirty lessons (lavishly illustrated printed booklets) 
that can be mastered with ease in a few months, util- 
izing only a few minutes a day of your spare time. 
I. The Fixed Background XVIII. Jacobean and 
II. Walls Restoration Furniture 
III. Windows and Their in England 

Treatment XIX. William and Mary, 














IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor 
Coverings 

V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures 

VI. Color, Color Schemes 

VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture 

VIII. Decorative Textiles 
and Hangings 

IX. Choosing, Framing, 
and Hanging Pictures 

X. Painted Furniture and 
its | ses 

XI. Furnishing the 
\ partment 


XIL. Historical Back- 


grounds 


XIII. The Historical 
sackground of Style 
XIV. The Renaissance 
Style in Furniture 
XV, The Baroqu Style 

in Furniture 
XVI. The Rococo Styl 


in Furniture 
XVII. The Neo-Classi 


Style in Furniture 





Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles in Fur- 
niture 

XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale in England 

XXI. The Adam Period 
in England and Amer- 
ica 

XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles 

XXIII. Interior Decora- 
tion as a Profession 

XXIV. Problems and 
Their Practical Solu- 
tion 


XXV. What is Modern? 


XXVI. Fundamental Idea 
of Modern Decoration 

XXVIT. Modern Styles in 
Fabrics and Colors 

XXVIII. Modern Furni- 
ture 

XXIX. The Spirit of 
Modern Art 

XXX. Combining Modern 


with Other Styles 








Can you create 
a room like this? 


flair for color, is not enough. 


. 


footstool. 


The past offers you its treasure of experience. No longer 
must you spend years of laborious searching and study to 
gain the knowledge you want. All this has been done for 
you. The thought, the toil, and the genius of the world’s 
master craftsmen, artists and decorators, have been ar- 
ranged and simplified, so that now you may select from 
them, and in your turn create. Here is your opportunity 
easily and quickly to learn the laws and principles that 
must be followed in creating for yourself a home which 
reflects your personality and your heritage of taste. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


opens up for you new vistas of beauty, releases latent 
talents, and enhances the joys of creating. It has, as well, 
the practical value of extremely useful knowledge. It will 
enable you to save much money in the furnishing and 
decorating you will do in your own home, and it will make 
possible, if you wish, your entering a profession which is 
one of those rare combinations of the utilitarian and the 
aesthetic. 


There is no course of reading or study more valuable 
to the cultivated man or woman who cares for the beauty 
created by the world’s master artists and craftsmen. The 
cost of the course is small, and you will be repaid many 
times over. Let us tell you about it in detail. 


Send this coupon now 


ARTS & DECORATION, 
578 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 


Please send me your booklet describing the Home Study 


Name svsadesalescash ol ROU eR eee: 


Address 
A & D 4-33 
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| Course in Interior Decoration. 
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Real imaginative genius went into the 
color scheme of this gracious room. 
Against walls of deep Bois de Rose are 
grouped fine French pieces in pale gold, 
white, and rose, with delightful and sur- 


at 


You can if you possess accurate knowl- 
edge of the laws of color harmony: not 
otherwise. Instinctive good taste, even a 





prising accents in the dark rich brown 
of the lamp shades, and the brilliant 
Chartreuse green of the graceful little 














NX” the pack is away and the very spirit 


of the swift course of the chase is caught 
up by those who picture with lens and pen its 
scarlet drama for The Sportsman. Riding to 
hounds has grown fast in favor with sportsmen 
in America and wherever huntsmen gather 
The Sportsman is accepted as the sport’s fore- 
most journal. 

It is the sort of magazine that opens your 
eyes and quickens your pulse and transports 
you back again into competition. It is the kind 
of magazine spontaneously reached for by 


everyone who loves the true feel of sport— 
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The Harboro’ Country by Charles Simpson, R. I. John Lane. 


The Searlet Drama of Sport 


sportsman and sportswoman, host and guest, 


young and old; a magazine that lends itself 


which the sportsman renews in fancy the zest 
and thrill of events partycipated in or viewed. 

If you are a lover of the thoroughbred, or 
have ever ridden, played polo, fished, hunted, 
sailed, wielded a racket or swung a mashie, 
yowll find sheer delight in the luxuriously 
illustrated pages of this handsome and authori- 
tative magazine. 

And the best insurance against missing a 


single issue is to enter your subscription now. 





THE 


SPORTSMAN 


brightly to those moments of relaxation in 
RicuHarp E. DanieEtson, Editor 


60 Batterymarch Boston, Mass. 


On the principal newsstands 50 cents By subscription $4.00 
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UST as certain types of habiliment 


are made practically obligatory by the occasion, so does 
the event of unquestioned refinement dictate a motor car 
of unquestioned prestige. . . . For years, it has been Cadil- 
lac’s privilege to build for the select occasions of American 
society a motor car eminently betitting the need. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if any commercial commodity is more 
eloquent of its owner's position in life than a Cadillae 
automobile. . Sach prestige, of course, can be born of 
one thing only a well-nigh universal agreement that 
Cadillac cars represent the highest attainable perfection in 
every phase of their excellence. And this agreement, in 
turn, has likewise grown from a single circumstance—a 
lone period of undeviating adherence to the highest ideals 
in design and manufacture. You see, undoubtedly, 
the finest exemplilication of this in the three magnifi- 
cent motor cars which now bear the Cadillae crest: the 
new V-8, the new V-12, and the incomparable V-16— 
the last now limited in its production te 4CQ cars for 
1933. Tlere, surely, are the superb creations of motordom 
—not only in what they ere and do, but in the general 
impression of elegance they impart to any surroundings 
in which they find themselves. . .. Please feel free to 
accept a demonstration from your Cadillac dealer—for he 
will be more than glad to acquaint you with these mag- 
nificent cars, regardless of the degree of your interest. 
begin at $2095, f o. b. Detroit 


Cadillac list 


P ices 
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Refinement Evident in Every Detail 


BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MiIEES 


In Europe..in America..and all the world around 


It has been proved again and again, in all parts of 

/, D the world, throughout thirty years, that Buick gives 
1 ye more and better miles. Better miles—naturally. The 
new Buick brings you the long wheelbase, the size 

and weight, which are absolutely necessary to real roadability and 
comfort. More miles, too. The records show that many, many 


Buicks are still serving after having gone 200,000 miles and more. 





The wise place for your money, when buying a car, is a Buick, 


It satisfies your desires by its finer quality. It protects your 


That is why this 


purse by its longer, more trouble-free service. 


moderately priced Buick is such a favorite all ’round the world. 


The twenty new Buick body-types are offered at moderate prices on the liberal and convenient 
G. M. A. C. payment plan, All are Buicks through and through. They have new Bodies by 


Fisher, Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Engines cushioned in rubber, and new Fisher No 
Draft Ventilation (Individually Controlled). All are fine, economical motor car investments, 











Pt 
ce 
CONGO SWITZERLAND TURKEY CHINA "ROUND THE WORLD 
A prominent Belgian indu ; t. Gotthard Buick cars won first and second place in America’s women, delighted with Buick Recently, a European Boy Scout drove his 
his Buick on blistering desert rae = I ’s first motor race, at Istanbul in beauty, will be interested in this flower- Buick ’round the world alone, and paid 
A (gic he Belgian ( 7 y strengthening their hold on decked sedan of a Chinese bride —novel high tribute to its reliability when leav- 





the affections of motorists in that country. 


WHEN BETTER AUTO )BILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


in style, but a Buick through and through. 


A GENERAL MOTORS 


ing America for his home. 


VALUE 
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"SO TIMERS 
Slice 


When the chef unloads his 


luscious cargo 


What a smart way to choose your ship for 
a perfect trip! Follow the ‘50 Timers,” 
those wise, seasoned travelers who know 
the ropes, who know “travel”—and have 
chosen White Star fifty times and more. 


Who should know their sea lanes better 
than these veteran voyagers? They 
know the difference between a meal 
a and a feast, the importance of roomy 
cabins ... they &vow—and they’ve 
chosen White Star over and over again! 


Here are the “50 Timers’” favorites of 
today: The Majestic, world’s largest ship; 
Olympic. Also the Georgic (new) and Britan- 
nic, England’s largest motor liners, and 
the well-known Adriatic. 


For sailings to Ireland, England and 
‘France, apply to your local agent, the smosemsavee 


through your 


travel authority in your Community. \Qclesey 


SSS 


WHITE STAR _ 


Se 


x LINE 


———$—$—$—$—$$<$— 





INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 
Other offices in principal cities. Agents everywhere 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


on Architecture, Gardens, Furniture 


and Decorations 


American Subjects 


Monograph of the Work of Mel- 
lor, Meigs and Howe. 200 
photographs of interiors, ex- 


details, plans 


The Practical Book of Furnishing 
the Small House and Apart- 
ment. Edw. S. Holloway. 198 
illustrations. $7.50 


The Practical Book of Decorative 


teriors, gardens, 
and detail drawings, 183  illus- Wall Treatments. Nancy Mc- 
trated pages $20.00 Clelland, 206 illustrations. $10.00 
ori -hitecture. Sexton. 
Interior — Architec ae ih How to Lay Our Suburban Home 
$7.50 = 
j Grounds. Herbert J. Kellaway. 
An American Country House. 134 pages with 41 plates. $2.50 


A companion volume to the 
monograph of the work of Mel- 
lor, Meigs and Howe, illustrating 
the Newbold Estate with 65 full- 
page photographs and 35 sheets 


The Modern English Garden. 
E. H. M. Cox. 320 illustrations. 
$8.50 


of detail drawings of exterior | Gardens for Small Country 
and interior details, furniture Houses. Jekyll and Weaver. 387 
and wrought iron. $12.00 illustrations. English. $10.00 


American Country Houses of To- 
day. Sexton. $12.50 


The American House. Charles S. 
Keefe. 219 plates and text. $7.50 


The Architecture of Colonial 
America. Harold D. Eberlein. 
289 pages, 63 illustrations. $4.00 


The Early Domestic Architecture 
of Connecticut. J. F. Kelly. 48 
full-page plates of photographs 
illustrating over 175 houses, in- 
terior woodwork, panelling, stair- 
cases, with over 200 line cuts in 
the text. $15.00 


Old New England Houses. Albert 


G. Robinson. 98 _ illustrations. 





Handbook of Ornament. Franz 
S. Meyer. Ornament of all peri- 
ods and nations. Over 300 pages 
and 3,000 illustrations. $3.60 


The Logic of Modern Architec- 
ture. R. W. Sexton. Modern 
architecture in America illustrat- 
ing the work of American arch- 
itects, $8.00 


English Subjects 


Tudor Homes of England. Sam- 
uel Chamberlain. 246 plates with 
60 sketches in pen, pencil and 
drypoint, 30 full-page measured 


drawings by Louis Skidmore, 


$5.00 about 300 photographs and an 
; i J original etching as frontispiece. 
The Georgian Period. Wim. R. : AS 50) 


Ware. The most complete work 
on Colonial and Georgian arch- 
itecture, 10 x 14, 454 full-page 
plates and measured drawings, 
272 pages of text with 500 text 
illustrations—6 portfolios. $60.00 


Architec- 
$12.00 


American Landscape 
ture. Elwood. 


Southern Architecture Illustrated. 
First book ever published illus- 
trating the outstanding country 


English Domestic Architecture of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
Field and Bunny. 183 pages of 
photographs, plans, details and 
measured drawings of examples 
of smaller buildings. $7.50 


English Furniture, Woodwork 
and Decoration. Strange. $10.00 


Cottages, Farmhouses, etc. Rosen- 


and suburban homes | in the berg. $10.00 
South, 300 photographic repro- 
ductions $°-00 | The Modern English Interior. 
; : 224 pages, 297 illustrations. $8.5 
Colonial Architecture of Cape pages, 297 illustrations. $8.50 


Cod, Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard. 
illustrations. 


120 pages of photo 
$8.40 


graphic 


Miscellaneous 


The Decorative Work of Adam, 
Robert and James. 30 full-page 
plates of their chief Decoration 
and Furniture Designs from 1788 
to 1822, $13.50 





The Arrangement of Flowers. | Old English Furniture. J. T. Gar- 
Mrs. Walker R. Hine. Shows how side. The Oak Period 1500-1630. 
by use of certain simple rules 150 illustrations $3.75 
fewer flowers can achieve more | 
varied and lovelier effects. Pro English Interiors from Smaller 
fusely illustrated with photo- Houses of the 17th to 19th 
graphs of priz inning flowe1 Centuries. M. Jourdain. 200 il- 
arrangements $2.50 lustrations. $10.00 
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Home Decoration 
Here andeThere about Town 


BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 
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WHITE pottery wine jug with 
matching cups is important 
among the modern accessories at 
The New Motif Shop. The double- 
mouthed pottery vase which is here 
shown holding fish-skin flowers is 
white, too. 

At this shop you will discover that 
crystal is a current favorite among 
the modern materials. Stemware and 
cigarette boxes are smartly mono- 
erammed—then there is a crystal 
liqueur bottle with a measuring top 
that pours just enough each time for 
an after-dinner tipple. 

And if you are looking for chro- 
mium, here it is, at reasonable 
prices: lamps and corrugated chro- 
mium wastebaskets, vases and flow- 
er holders. One lamp shows a 
straight chromium stem, of night- 
stand height, with an adjustable hel- 
met-shaped chromium shade fitting 
over the bulb. Another, the Saturn 
lamp, rises from a base which is a 
chromium planet. 


“BOY with the Goose” fountain 
figure is among the garden 
pieces which the Pompeian Garden 
Furniture Company has imported 
recently from Italy. The season when 
we move out of the house to terraces 





Pompeian Garden Furniture 
Company, 30 East 22nd street 


The New Motif, 128 East 60th street 









and gardens is upon us. If you are 
bent on acquiring a fountain or a 
bird bath or a marble bench, you can 
wander here among stone and mar- 
ble pieces to your heart’s content. 
There are small pieces, suitable 
for the intimate garden, and impos- 
ing subjects for more formal settings. | 
The large fountains have bronze and 
lead figures. Bird baths, benches, 
and a variety of garden ornaments | 


The Mayhew Shop, 603 Madison avenue 


shown in this shop are made from 
Pompeian stone. This material is a — 
water- and frost-proof composition of 
crushed stone, Portland cement, and 
other ingredients, with the grace and 
endurance of marble, but costs less. 


LUE canvas is lashed to white 
iron at the Mayhew Shop to 
make a chair that is as cool-looking 
as it is comfortable. The individual 
mirror-top table which is shown be- 
side this chair has a frame of white 
iron. It also comes in chromium. 
The outdoor furniture in this shop 
is alluring. There is an attractive 
double bamboo wheel-chair, with an 
adjustable buggy top, fitted up with 
a comfortable sectional cushion, and 
loose pillows as well. For the sun- 
room or terrace there is a three-part 
sofa of brown-finished bamboo, with 
detachable cushions of tan frieze. A 
horseshoe-shaped, flat-topped bever- 
age wheelbarrow is also of bamboo. 
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Eleanor Beard, 519 Madison avenue 


i you are looking for hand-made 
quilts in original designs for your 
country house, you will find them at 
Eleanor Beard’s Shop. Nothing could 
be gayer for the fourposter of a cozy 
early American bedroom than the 
washable, everfast aquamarine ging- 
ham quilt shown here, appliquéd 
with peach and yellow hollyhocks 
and green foliage. It is large enough, 
too, for a perfect daytime bedspre ad, 
covering the pillow. 

There are also other quilts of some- 
what lighter weight, with less inter- 
lining, which will be just right for 
cool summer nights. 
a variety of colorings. 

The figures and animals of my- 
thology are used in the designs of 
Trapunto quilting, inspired by fif- 
teenth-century Italian work. A lovely 
taffeta chaise- longue cover shows a 
pair of very patrician birds drinking 
from a fountain. For traveling there 
are sets including a pillow and wool- 
lined throw, compactly arranged in 
a zipper-top moire bag. 

For the beach Miss Beard has a 
vivid coat made of an India print. 
very cool-looking and comfortable. 
which is lined with toweling or linen. 
These are quilted and very well tai- 
lored. There are also linen coats in 
plain colors or figured, that come 
lined with airplane silk, and coats of 
erépe Lido, plain, with designs of 
quilting forming their only pattern. 


These come in 


URIOUS things seldom obtain- 

able outside of their natural en- 
vironment, such as deep, rich brown 
Koa seed necklaces from Honolulu, 
Macadamian nuts, delicious enough 
to tempt any hostess, and Hala can- 
dy, in tropical boxes, are a specialty 
of The Trade Wind Shop. Here are 
shelves laden with a distinctive se- 
lection from the Orient, Hawaii and 





Trade Wind Shop, 21 East 61st street 


other distant points, which might 
actually have been wafted in by the 
trade winds. 

The old pewter lantern, illustrated, 
one of a pair, the green fish tile 
bookends, and one of a set of four 
pheasant tile table decorations, all 
come from China. 

Among the smaller things there is 
amusing Hawaiian folding pen 
and pencil tree, of native wood. 

An India print coatee has a very 
attractive beach bag to match. This 
bag may be converted conveniently 
into a becoming bathing cap. 


an 


The Italian pottery plates with 
matching bowls, filled with glass 
fruit; colorful Mexican glass; and 


sandwich dishes and cocktail 
trays, are the sort of things one is al- 
ways looking for to dress up the sum- 
mer table, or to use as gifts for the 
impending crop of weddings. 


new 





101 Park ave. 


Trenton Potteries Co., 


HE Tepeco vases made by the 

Trenton Potteries Company, show 
the brilliant sheen and colorful sur- 
face of non-absorbent glaze, both in- 
side and out. They introduce a new 
standard of beauty in the decorative 
appointments of a house, for they are 
not only especially designed to ac- 
centuate the beauty of flowers, but 
even when they hold no blooms, 
are a colorful addition to any room 
where they may be used. 

This pottery is impervious to water, 
and comes in twenty-seven colors, 
ranging from the lightest to the dark- 
est shades of green, blue, purple and 
brown. The one on this page—a so- 
called “Empire” vase—is high 
enough for long-stemmed flowers. It 
is soft ivory in color. 

Other vases take their names from 
the flowers they are designed to hold 
most suitably, such as an eight-inch 
orchid vase; a daisy vase, slightly 


lower; a carnation vase, of the same 
height, and a tall chrysanthemum 


vase. Another attractive type, which 
comes in Venetian blue, is a two- 
handled vase, with a ribbed surface. 








INTERIORS 
OF 
UNUSUAL 
APPEAL 


Curtains, 
Bedspreads and 
Slip-covers 
Reasonably Priced 
Built-in Closets 
Separate Closet 
Units 
Closet Accessories 
Estimates Gladly 
Furnished 


Co6peration with 
Architects and 
Decorators 


The CLOSET Shop 


—_MRS. GEORG ee 


J8O MADISON AVENUE. NEW YOR! 


RHINELANDER 4,-$440 


MONTLLOR 


EST. 1909 


SPANISH 
ANTIQUES 


OBJECTS 
OF ART 


DECORATIONS 


BROS. 


768 Madison Ave. at 66th St. 
New York 





GERMAN PLASTICS 


TO BE SACRIFICED 


By the famous sculptor, Seiler, 
of Frankfurt, in Bronze or Gal- 
vano Bronze. Illustration shows 


infant holding fishes. The 
mouths of the swan and fish 
serve as founts. Length, 1.35 


meters; Height, 0.90 meters. 
Photographs and further infor- 
mation may be obtained from 


MRS. CECIL STEWART 
Annawan Road 
Waban, Massachusetts 








DRAMATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS of 
BEAUTIFUL WALLS 
MODERNIQUE 


in infinite variety offers unlimited 
opportunity for self expression in 
the attainment of effective 


—— WALL ENSEMBLES —— 


your decorative needs can so 
well be met at the showrooms of 


MODERNIQUE for here are— 
MODEL ROOMS—MINIATURES 
every kind of suggestion 
e for e 
e WALLS and CEILINGS e 
lovely combinations of 
EXCLUSIVE WALL PAPERS 

SCENICS 
Metals and Woods 


on Paper 
SCREENS 


MODERNIQUE, 58 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 


Silks, 


manufacturers & importers 

















BLACK LEATHER 
Bookend with $5 a Pair 
Chromium Star 
Match Box with c Each 
Chromium Trim- 85 
ming 
Cigarette Box with $6 Each 
Chromium Trimming 
Postpaid 
RENA ROSENTHAL 
New Address: 
485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Lovers of the Theatre 


HE STAGE points more than 
18,000 avid and inveterate 
play-goers to the plays they want 
tO: SEE; 
It enriches their pleasure in the 
plays they see. 
And it renews their enjoyment 


of the plays they have seen. 


STAGE 


50) East 42nd Street New York Citv 





Tn the MAY number 


HE best of the new plays— 

For Services Rendered, T he 

3-Penny Opera, The Party’s 
Over, and Three-Cornered Moon, 
—reported, with special photo- 
graphs. 

Ethel Merman photographed in 
sixteen of her inspirational mo- 
ments, singing “Rise ’n Shine.” 

Biography of a Playscript. Seven 
years before it reached Broadway. 

The Season’s Youngsters. Nine 
of the newcomers get together with 
the photographer. 

The bewildering Russian The- 
atre. With photographs by Marga- 
ret Bourke-White. 

Fashions in the month’s_ best- 
dressed plays. 

Asides. The gossip and trivia of 
Broadway. 

And The Curtain Is Up!, con- 
taining all you need to know when 
planning your theatre party. 





25 cents on Principal Newsstands q 


By Subscription $2.50 a year 
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Ne aristocrat of all telephones. 


INDIVIDUAL AND DISTINCTIVE 
Especially designed and created for the 


ultra modern Home and Office. For those 
of wealth and refinement . « « 

THE EMPIRE PHONE . «. « « 
can be obtained in pastel shades to match 
all color schemes of any room. Also in Gold 
and Silver Plate. It is easily installed in your 


home or office. 
BOOKLET AND PRICE UPON REQUEST 


NOUWWAD “ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS INC. 
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BESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
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THE FASTEST WAY TO EUROPE 


The pride and prestige of the two fastest liners afloat permeate the whole Lloyd fleet... lead- 


ing them in a splendid parade to the pleasures of Europe . . . with a passage for every purse 
FIRST CLASS, SECOND CLASS, CABIN CLASS, TOURIST CLASS, THIRD CLASS TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, FRANCE, GERMANY 


i “IN ORT H ce ee ee, ee: Ps ht © rh ame 


23 
The North ( earaan Lloyd Information Service, 57 Broadway, New York City, will be glad to refer you to an experienced steamship agent in your neighborhood who can be of real assistance. 





TUDOR 


ENGLAND IS RECAPTURED ON LONG ISLAND AT ORN 


Who would be in England, now the dogwood’s here! 
And yet it was from the parks and vistas of expansive es- 
lates surrounding the great houses of old England—the 
England which had its beginning in the spacious days 
of good Queen Bess—that Mr. J. E. Aldred found the 
inspiration for the houses and gardens of Ormston. 
Hawthorn stars the hedges of the mother country, but 
dogwood makes the spring an equally breathless exper- 


ience on Long Island. The allée in the picture above 


a corridor of white blossoms, clipped hedges and dark 
hemlocks—leads at its far end to an old English sun- 


dial, where this and two other vistas converge. The cen- 








tral walk of the three is a lilac path, its air heavy- 
sweet in the early summer with the freshness of lilac 
perfume. The third walk leads between spicy cedars up 
a sharp incline into a wildwood patterned with the rich 
colors of azalea. Between the vistas the hillside is plant- 
ed with trees and shrubs—open woods of tall trees 
where the land is high, little retreats lush with spring 


flowers where ground is soft and the shade is deep. 


The landseaping was in charge of Olmsted Brothers, 
the architect for the house was Mr. Bertram G. Good- 


hue, for the stables and cottages, Mr. Henry W. Rowe 


STON, THE ESTATE GF 
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BY SHIRLEY MARVEN 


THE measured beauty of old English gardens and the peace 

and dignity of English country life—these were the things 
Mr. J. E. Aldred sought to capture in Ormston, his estate at 
Glen Cove. And he might well have rested content with his gar- 
dens, and with the sudden breath-taking vistas down which 
spring marches under white banners of dogwood and lilac, and 
from which autumn departs in crimson. 

But one sensitive to the lay of land, to the contours of hills 
and shore line, would not be satisfied with a stereotyped copy 
of an English country residence, so it is to the happy disposi- 
tion of parks and farm land, of the residence and stables and 
cottages that Ormston owes its distinction. 

The estate spreads out over a hundred and twenty-five acres, 
a long parallelogram that runs down to Long Island Sound 
and includes that fifteen hundred feet of curving barrier beach 
that lies between Peacock Point and Dosoris Island. On a hill 
in the center of the property stands the Elizabethan house in its 
setting of tall oaks, drooping elms and black beeches, full in 
the path of breezes from the south and provided with a great 
sweep of lawn beyond which the Sound spreads its lively pano- 
rama of blue water patterned with yachts and sail boats. 

As one sits on the terrace enjoying the view of the Sound. 
one can see far off to the right the roofs of the farm buildings, 
placed on the northeastern corner where the land is broad, 
sheltered and most hospitable to vegetable gardens, orchards, 
paddocks and fields. Running back from the farm and across 
the rear of the property stretches a splendid park with stately 


groves of tulip poplars, oaks, elms and many other indigenous 
forest trees. Just east of the house the park opens up, so that 
there is a view in this direction also. 

Aside from the great house itself, the center of interest at 
Ormston lies in the gardens, which take their inspiration from 
the Tudor gardens of England. South from the forecourt of the 
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HE J. E. ALDREDS 


It was from this graceful 
little pavilion at the end 
of an allée of dogwood 
that the above picture was 
taken. The delicate lace- 
work of the roof repeats 
the patterns of spring 
branches against the sky. 
Two small stone figures 
point the way to the sun- 
dial at the end of the path- 
way edged with clipped box 




































The house 


house (a white space, in the plan, with the drive 
leading to it), lies the Elizabethan garden. It is small 
with many beds cut into designs characteristic of the 
period, and is a place of flowers—Darwin tulips in 

















spring, then low-growing annuals that bloom well 
into the autumn. About the sides are old-fashioned 




















perennials and climbing roses. 
Beyond this little space, the main garden extends 








southward spreading out in richly planted flower 
borders fourteen feet wide, accented with trimmed 


The formal gardens 
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Sy The view 








pines; a central sunken panel of turf is edged with box. 
This is a walled garden; flowers snuggle close to the wall’s 
base, and a walk takes one between the long beds. 
Back of this, a formal water garden makes a setting 
for a charming marble fountain, the work of the sculptor, 
J. Selmer Larsen. From a bowl held by three figures 
representing earth, sky and sea, water descends into a 
larger bowl beneath and splashes into pools below. A 
narrow terrace extends around the basins of the foun- 
tain, where unusual varieties of (Continued on page 61) 
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The estate centers in a hill on which the Tudor residence 
stands, its magnificent sweep of lawn extending to the Sound. 
The farmstead and vegetable garden and greenhouses, with 
- the cottage for the superintendent, were placed on the east 
) where the land is broadest and most sheltered. The stable and 


garage with its cottages are on the west near the artesian wells, 





and stretching back from the main entrances is the park 
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BY MARGARET LAWRANCE 


FEW people realize the many delightful uses to 

which the yard of a New York house can be 
put, even if the garden is quite a small one. There 
is always room for five or six to lunch comfort- 
ably; if it is quite enclosed, as ours is, it serves 
asa place to acquire a pre-summer coat of tan on 
those early spring days when the sun has become 
high enough to seale the walls. And completely 


covered with an awning, and with four charcoal 


braziers glowing in its four corners, it sets the 
stage for a winter party, which may be as formal 
or informal, or as grand and picturesque as one 
pleases. 

Something also must be said for the outlook 


Ol) % \ ier s d 


as one sits warm before the 


hire withi id looks out on the bare branches 


of the tre . and the box hedge which is still green, 
and th rden figures covered with snow. 








Everyone who uses her yard as a garden finds 
that as much thrill is to be had from a row of 
spring flowers growing brightly around the base 
of a fountain as from a large country estate. The 
planting of the first tulip makes a spring festival. 
Two bay trees, even though they are less in size 
than redwoods, with azaleas at the foot of them, 
are as welcome as a grove of birches. I imagine 
that it is a survival of the pioneering instinct in 
us that is so gratified at making green things grow 
where ordinarily there are only bricks and stones 
and high walls. And the very stillness of an open 
spot shut away from the noises of the city has its 
own special charm. 

Our garden is perhaps more correctly called 
a patio, for the house surrounds it on three sides, 
with steps leading down from the dining room at 
one end, and French doors opening into the draw- 
ing room on the other. A glass-enclosed passage 
runs, cloister-like, down the west side, and ends 
in a small octagonal conservatory where flowers 





a 


bloom in boxes all winter. This spot catches the 
first rays of the spring sun. 

The center of the patio is paved with large 
tile-like bricks, with a fountain on one wall, and 
a wide border for flowers on three sides, edged 
with low box. 

We probably enjoy most of all the al fresco 
dining in the early spring and late fall—with a 
good word for occasional mid-summer days in 
town. Luncheon is served at a round garden table 
with a big striped umbrella, which wards off the 
glare—and cities being what they are, keeps off 
the cinders. I like a fringed old-fashioned table- 
cloth in green or red, with a hole in the center 
for the umbrella pole, and garden chairs which 
will not be damaged by a sudden shower. 

We bring out long camp chairs with canopies 
for a luxurious chat over coffee and cigarettes 


On the first spring day activity is afoot in the gar- 
den. Flowers bloom, the big striped umbrella is 
hoisted, and the table set for luncheon out-of- 
doors. Around the table are Mrs. Lawrance; Miss 
Nancy Morgan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Morgan, jr.; Miss Mardie Lawrance, and Miss Geor- 
gette Whelan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney S. 
Whelan. Below, Miss Emily Lawrance and Miss 
Georgette Whelan, assisted by Miss Lawrance’s 


Boston terrier, are acquiring a pre-season tan 


after luncheon. And the same chairs serve for 
sun-bathing, which is especially pleasant on the 
first spring days when the wind would be too 
chilly in a less securely enclosed place. 

For an informal buffet dinner this spring, we 
filled the garden with small tables covered with 
red and white striped table cloths, and placed a 
long buffet table in the dining room from which 
the guests served themselves. Creamed oysters 
steaming from hot chafing dishes was the piéce 
de résistance for this informal dinner, and the 
depression was toasted in beer. Two musicians 
contributed Strauss waltzes appropriate for these 
post-repeal occasions, and modern jazz for danc- 
ing after dinner. 

For a New Year’s 
garden took on a very different aspect. An awn- 
ing attached quite simply with ropes covered the 
entire court at the level of the roof, and was a 
protection from the elements. Braziers in the four 
corners filled with hot coals warmed the air and 


s party some time ago, the 


the guests were actually able to sit in the garden, 
which was lighted to resemble moonlight and 
decorated to represent a street in Paris during the 
French revolution. The guests came in costumes 
representing many famous characters, both of 
France and America—John Paul Jones, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, could be seen ex- 
changing confidences with Marie Antoinette and 
ladies of her court, while a scarlet-robed cardinal 


SPRING AND SUNSHINE INVADE THE CITY GARDEN OF MRS. CHARLES LANIER LAWRANCE 


CAROLINE WHITING 
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Looking out on the garden across the flower 
boxes of the little conservatory, this city garden 
with its al fresco luncheon table with gay cloth 
and umbrella presents a veritable spring song. 
The small sculptured figure at the right is one of 
a pair which stands at the bottom of the short 
flight of steps leading to the dining room. Low 
box edges the flower border which is planted with 
tulips and hyacinths and azaleas. Mrs. Lawrance’s 
garden often serves as a background for mid-win- 
ter festivities, also with an awning stretched across 


it at roof level and charcoal braziers in each corner 


looked askance at Charlotte Corday stab- 
bing Miss Elsa Maxwell as Marat in his his- 
toric tub. 

Pre-arranged entrées were made down the 
stairs leading from the dining room to the 
garden, and through the garden into the 
living room, where Lucky Roberts and his famous 
band, dressed as Zouaves, played appropriate music 
as each group made its appearance, 

Perhaps the most beautiful group was that organ- 
ized to represent Louis XVI and his court, in actual 
costumes of the period borrowed for the occasion. 


Mrs. Philip Allain Cusachs was a most delightful 


Marie Antoinette. A tall footman (one of the 
guests), in superb livery, walking backwards and 
holding lighted candelabra, preceded their majes- 
ties while French horns played a fanfare from 
a second-storv balcony that looks down on the 
garden. Mrs. Vincent Astor as Josephine and Mrs. 
Henry Es Gray figured in other « ntrees Mr. Preston 


This dignified facade in the middle of a New York City 
block in the East Sixties gives no hint of the garden 
patio which is tucked away behind it. The door opens 
into an entrance hall which leads into a glass enclosed 
passage, that runs cloister-like by the side of the gar- 
den, and ends in a small octagonal conservatory where 
flowers bloom in boxes all winter. The white stucco 
front of the house with its city court enclosed by tall 
wrought iron gates and the little wrought iron balconies 
before the windows is in keeping with the Mediter- 
ranean flavor of the house as a whole. The second- 
story French windows which look down on the en- 


closed garden open out on .similar small balconies 


Getting back to earth in the East Sixties can 


be as rustic or as sophisticated as you please 











Davie was a dignified ecclesiastic as Cardinal 
Rohan. 

The frightful figures of the mob, of Robespierre, 
or Marat, and of the tricoteuses who knitted calmly 
as they watched the guillotine, followed to give the 
revolution the full flavor of its ghastly reality. 

Our garden is nothing if not versatile. It serves 
as a background for pageantry, for al fresco lunch- 
ing or dining, and for a place in the sun that blooms 
in the middle of the city. And I am sure there are 
many others like it, hidden away in the middle of 
city blocks, no hint of their presence revealed from 
the dignified facades of mid-town houses—pleasant 
retreats from the too-many demands of New York. 
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CAROLINE WHITING 


This particular little blue and white table and chair 
were designed especially with the close quarters of a 
city terrace in mind, and are light enough to be 
moved from sun to shade easily. Arden Studios. The 


ambulatory pushcart, loaded with flower pots, is a 
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new idea of Paul Frankl’s and also follows the sun 


around a penthouse terrace at River House. The break- 


fast set is pale blue-gray with two deep blue lines, 


from Charles Hall, and the bright blue napkin is a 


large linen handkerchief, found 


Bonwit 


Teller’s 








In the design of our furniture and in its arrangement, simplicity 1s the new 


The dining room by Brunovan, Ine., shown 
above, an oval of green with gold panels in 
the Louis XV_ style, makes a elassie set- 
ting for modern life. The Louis XVI chairs 
painted in old ivory and covered in 
cream, blue and yellow taffeta. Antique 
indlesticks and fruit dish, Wanamaker 


\ntique Shop. Candles, Can-Dle-Luxe Shop 


Simplicity in its happiest expression is il- 
lustrated on the opposite page in the re- 
ception hall by Elsie Cobb Wilson, Inc. 
The wall decoration is a highly simplified 
German Baroque design, in white against 
gray. The settee is a white and gold Adam 
piece upholstered in yellow. The arrange- 


ment is thoroughly in the modern spirit 





watchword 


CAROLINE WHITING 
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The mood of today, as contemporary decorators reveal it 


BY ANNE HEMINGWAY ; 


OUR souls may shrivel at the thought of an evening with 

a book spent in the light of a chromium lamp, or we 
may find great satisfaction in it, but something of the 
directness of this skyscraper age has become an impor- 
tant part of our living. So, whether we build our rooms 
around a Victorian whatnot or the fine comfort of sturdy 
English pieces or a delicate Chippendale table or tubu- 
lar steel and black formica, the 1933 interior will be 
characterized by simplicity. 

That summarizes the answers which our enquiring re- 
porter has gleaned from the makers of fine furniture and 
the decorators these early spring months. “The arrange- 
ment of our summer homes is upon us,” we said, “and 
the problem of what we are going to do with our winter 
drawing rooms is just over the horizon. What may we 
expect during the summer and early fall?” 

It is easy enough to reconstruct the social life of a 
time past from a Georgian chair or from the generous 
curve of a Baroque wall decoration. Men and women 
appreciated comfort in those days, we may say of. the 
one, or they lived with gusto and exuberance of the other. 
But from the catch-as-catch-can of our modern life, to 


draw a nice line and say what furnishing is in the spirit 
of today—that is another and more difficult problem. 

We love our old things; moreover fashion, if we may 
use so fluid a word in describing the slow evolution of a 
style in decoration, changes so imperceptibly. Home dec- 
oration is not comparable to that parallel field of wo- 
men’s dress. There a single French dressmaker can add 
ten inches to the length of skirts almost over night; a 
few women of taste may turn to ruffles and two continents 
will follow suit. But it takes a decade to make a chair. 

The responses received from the decorators we inter- 
viewed were as diverse as their personal tastes. But all 
have one conviction—simplicity. This simplicity is to 
be accomplished in many mediums and through various 
styles, but all roads lead to it as a goal. 

Mrs. Handy, of Thedlow, feels a growing interest 
in the Baroque, and she confesses to a liking for English 
not modified, but used against a 





Regency furniture 
background modern in color and fabric. Miss Gheen 
would reject the bizarre. “The jazz age is outgrown,” she 
says. “We are moving toward restraint and quiet. Vic- 
torian decoration was merely a phase.” 

“Not so,” denies Mr. Bruce Buttfield. “What we all 


want is to let ourselves go, to enjoy ourselves. I love the 
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Two views of an antique pine-paneled li- 
brary, with Georgian furniture, by Palmer 
and Embury. Fireplace equipment, Bame. 
Desk set, Saks-Fifth Avenue. Flower paint- 
ing and china deer, Arden Galleries. Flowers, 


Pitt Petri. Vases and crystal, Rena Rosenthal 


glitter of black lacquer in the gay Victorian. 
And interest in the Victorian is not just a fad.” 

Donald Deskey, designer of modern furni- 
ture, foresees an increased use of extremely 
modern designs. Rose Cumming would eschew 
this type of modern. “It is excellent,” she says, 
“for hotels, restaurants, beauty parlors—but 
to live with? It does not do anything for the 
soul. Just now English eighteenth century is 
right. It is very livable, and especially well 
suited for men’s apartments.” 

“Extreme, meaningless, bizarre decorative 
design is not really beautiful and not suffh- 
ciently satisfying to last,” contends Mrs. 
Lenygon of Lenygon and Morant, “but the in- 
fluence of the modern movement cannot be 
ignored.” 

At Chez Vous, Mrs. Fleischmann speaks for 
the younger matrons. “The desire,” she says, 
“is for lightness, freshness and gayety—white 
carpets with no pattern. I like a mixture of 
good pieces of different periods. It makes for 
the most interesting rooms. Better to have one 
or two fine pieces and build around them than 
a collection of second-rate stuff.” 

As to the much-hailed “amusing” note in 
interiors, Diane Tate and Marian Hall say 
that, “of course any type of decoration can 
be handled from the amusing point of view.” 
But they warn, “we don’t want to be hysterical 
in our homes.” 

Thus the authorities moot the smaller points, 
as authorities by virtue of being authorities 
always will, but, “all periods are in the style 
of today,” they agree. “They may be combined 
with impunity, but the effect must be simple 
and direct. We are through with clutter.” 

And the furniture manufacturers, equally 
sensitive to prevailing trends, are in agreement. 
We have seen nothing more beautiful than a 
new sofa from Bodart, its frame a lineal de- 
scendant of an old Louis XVI love seat, up- 


holstered in a crisp modern fabric. And the 
rich furniture of the Bourbon kings, which 
comes to us in perfect reproduction from the 
workrooms of Brunovan, has a_ thoroughly 
modern distinction. > 

A man’s room, such as that from Robert Ir- 
win-Cooper Williams, may include various 
different old English styles plus copper acces- 


z , ' 
sories trom the modern of designers 


and the contemporary spirit is the result. The 
white living-room from Harry Meyers. with 
bold modern overmante! painting and white 




















An all-white room from 
Harry Meyers is striking 
in lightness and elarity. 
The overmantel painting 
from C. W. Kraushaar is 
by Guy Peéne du Bois and 
sounds unmistakably the 
note of contemporary life. 
Bearskin rug, Gunther. 
Mirror screen, Salmon & 
Treitel. Flowers, Pitt Petri. 
White cigarette box and ash- 


trays, from Rena Rosenthal 


Eighteenth-century English 
furniture plus today’s cop- 
per pieces make a modern 
home for a man. Copper, 
Rena Rosenthal. Window 
terrarium, Frankl. Furni- 
ture from Robert Irwin- 
Cooper Williams, arranged 
in a room in the Waldorf. 
Below,a bedroom decorated 
by the Mauk-Murray Stu- 
dios using Louis XVI furni- 


ture from Jacques Bodart, 


Inc., exquisite and of today 
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fur rug, speaks clearly today’s demand fox lightness and verve, although 
all the furniture is eighteenth-century English. 
In a yellow pine room, from an old house in London, and with Georgian 


pieces only, Palmer and Embury have achieved the comfort and smartness 
demanded by modern home makers. 

So much for the undercurrents. Now for the footnotes from the decorators 
on the little things: 

Originality, says Elsie Cobb Wilson, will be shown in an increasing 
use of familiar materials for new purposes—plain colors with interesting 
new weaves instead of materials with definite patterns. Color schemes are 
simpler and fewer colors will be used in a room. (Continued on page 63) 
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The home of Mr. and ‘harle ie : : . 
. and Mrs. Charles Crocker on the Seventeen Mile Drive at Pebble Beach 


Of stone and cement and topped with a red tile roof, is the California home of the 
Charles Crockers. The house was designed by the architect, Arthur Brown, with a 
view to its intimate association with blue water, white foam, jagged rocks and wind- 
blown cypress. With its fantastic chimneys, arches and balconies, this house is reminis- 
cent of Venetian Gothic, a style of architecture which was especially suited to the 


Mediterranean 
editerranean and which has been transplanted successfully to the Pacific Coast 














PATTERNED IN CYPRESS 


BY WARREN EDGERTON 


BEHIND a tall cement wall on the Seventeen Mile 

Drive at Pebble Beach the Charles Crockers 
have built their California home. Seen from the 
road, its square white tower stands boldly against 
the blue Pacific sky, and with its fantastic chimneys, 
arches and balconies, it is reminiscent of Gothic 
Venice. Within the gate the well-groomed grass and 
shrubbery and pine trees continue the impression 
that a pleasure-loving Venetian might have once 
made this place his home. 

But walk through the house or around it. At the 
other side the cliff makes a sharp descent, and the 
suave villa is revealed as imbedded in the rocks of 
a steep cliff with the ocean pounding away at the 
foot of it. Indeed, two guest suites are below the 
actual cellar of the house among the rocks and over- 
hanging the ocean in such a way that they are barely 
beyond the grasp of the Pacific in times of storm. 

The house is built of stone and cement and 
topped with a red tile roof, but included in the list 
of materials with which the architect, Arthur Brown, 
worked are blue water, white foam, jagged rocks and 
windblown cypress. And although the landscape near 
the house is formally treated, the rest of the property 
has been left in its rugged natural state, with the 
brilliant greens, blues and whites for which this bit 
of coast is famous. 

Within, the house follows the plan of a Venetian 
palace with its spacious music room and drawing 
room and sun porch of yellow and black marble. 
Painted Gothic arches of stone, and marble floors 
in various colors, and enchanting old designs, com- 
bined with the unusually high ceilings give the halls 
and loggias a majesty unique for this part of the 
country. 

Although the house itself has been completed for 
several years, Mr. and Mrs. Crocker are letting the 
interiors grow slowly and naturally. Achille Angeli 
of Florence has worked diligently for the past few 
years painting frescoes in the various rooms of this 
house, and his final work is in the living room in 
the form of two immense panels representing the 
triumph of Venice on land and water. This artist 
painted many of the frescoes in the former Joshua 
Cosden home in Palm Beach, now owned by Mrs. 
Hugh Dillman of Detroit. 

The house is filled with rare pieces picked up 
all over Europe by Mr. and Mrs. Crocker, among 
them a few unusual sixteenth century Spanish car- 
pets from Cuenca. 

In spite of its traditional manner and although it 
is one of the great houses of California, it is never- 
theless a house that is youthful in spirit. Young Mr. 
and Mrs. Crocker have imbued it with their own 
zest for living, and it reveals itself as a happy col- 
laboration of modernity and mellow tradition. 


The house is protected from the road by a long and simple wall 
relieved by pines, firs and a few superb old cypress trees. Al- 
though the planting near the house is formal, the rest of the 
property is in its rugged natural state, with the brilliant greens, 


blues and whites for which this section of the coast is famous 
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FACING the spring with a new idea for your dinner table is like fac- 

ing the spring with a new hat. And two ideas are like two hats. They 
do the same things for the soul. So, the first warm day out we go gun- 
ning for a lively motif with which to crown the prosaic business of 
three square meals a day. This year, what with luncheon tables, din- 
ner tables, indoor and outdoor tables, breakfasts and beer suppers— 
we find so many exciting possibilities that, to carry the analogy fur- 
ther, we feel as though we had acquired a hat store. We discovered 


—— 


some amazing things in our explorations. For instance, we had always 


A luncheon table, set for the dessert 
course, in which yellow and white are a 


charming background for Walter Dor- 


win Teague’s new crystal goblets, finger 
bowls, plates, cigarette holders, and crys- 
tal-handled silverware, designed for Corn- 
ing Glass. The centerpiece is an oddly 
graceful modern mirror by Vally Wiesel- 
thier, from Contempora. The white porce- 
lain figurine is also hers, and the crystal 
bowl filled with freesias. Table and chairs 


from Arden Studios. Yellow linen, Mosse 


~. 








Plaids come even to dinner with us this 
spring, and a gala note is sounded by 
this new imported rayon cloth, with its 
pattern of gold, orange and green, from 
MecGibbon’s. Against its stripes is a per- 
fectly plain creamy-white Lenox service 
plate, and in the same spirit of simplic- 
ity, the modern crystal candelabra, both 
from Pitt Petri. The glass used is a rich 
shade known as tangerine. Wanamaker’s. 
The center of the table is kept bare, 
while two crystal flower holders of yellow 
freesias are at equal distances from the can- 
delabra. The holders are from the Little 
Gallery. Silverware, from Black, Starr and 
Frost-Gorham. Table and chairs, W. & J. 


_ ~ ° %e 
Sloane. Small erystal plates, Ovington’s 











fancied nothing but the most delicate shades were fit for the vernal 
mood. But in the new linens, glass and dishes this year, some of 
the most delightful effects have been gained with bright oranges, 
greens and yellows. Plaids and stripes stand out in contrast to the 
gleam of white and the sparkle of crystal. We had thought too, 
that the modern was too austere and unspringlike for a table dedi- 
cated to May, and yet the modern note seemed to creep into nearly 
every one of the tables we planned (and one went completely mod- 
ern) bringing with it that simplicity which is the essence of spring 
itself. Even the rustic motif is not above being modernized a bit 
by the contemporary. In our quest of the simplicities this year, 
we have rediscovered wood—its naive smartness in contrast with 
the hard gleam of chromium. 


The return of falling barometers and balmy 
davs turns the faney of our modern tables to 


cool yellows, greens and a sultry dash of orange 





Our salad days find no better inspiration than a 


luncheon table with an Italian accent. On a green 
and red striped cloth of natural colored fibre, 
from McCutcheon, the hurdy-gurdy effect is 
heightened by a bright yellow Italian pottery 
“Pipes of Pan” vase, which we have pressed into 
service as a breadstick holder. It is from Charles 
Hall, as are the green pottery leaf-shaped plates, 
butter plates, yellow pottery cruet, and smoked 
glass tumblers. The yellow tea cups are from Alt- 
man’s; the wooden salad bowl, from Hammacher 
Schlemmer; silver, Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham; 


table and chairs, courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 


The last word in the modern, this dinner table rep- 
resented our modern age not long ago in an ex- 
hibition of tables throughout the ages. The table 
itself is unusual—a long trestle of white cherry 
wood supported on uprights of walnut, which di- 
vide the rounded ends from the top of the table 
proper. It was designed by Jules Bouy. All the ap- 
pointments carry out the modern theme, from the 
French linen mats, with yellow and orange bord- 
ers, to the platinum banded service plates. The 
glass is modern crystal with silvered base. The 
silver is by Jensen, and an originally-shaped chro- 
mium centerpiece holds talisman roses. On each 
of the rounded ends is a heavy mirror compote of 
fruit. The table and all appointments are by cour- 


tesy of Mrs. Ehrich. Chairs, from Jones and Erwin 
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eer party takes its place in our midst as a warm weather institution 


Spring and 3.2 came together this year—the voices of Con- 


gress and the turtledove were heard simultaneously in our 


land. And even if beer falls short of 


debt, 


paying the national 


steins of bock and the fascination of “free lunch” 


will add zest to our summer entertaining. The table here, 


set on the lawn irries out the beer garden idea in the 


gayest possible manne Seat re small brass bound kegs, 


with red leather 


a keg. 


ushtons, and the base of the table is also 


Pottery mugs hanging on the miniature beer barrel 


are decorated with coats of arms of the famous beer towns 
of the world. Ovington’s. The tablecloth is one of the new 
linen plaids, from Altman’s. Various cheeses are laid out 
in pattern formation on a chromium and bakelite Lazy 
Susan, also from Ovington’s. The cheese gadgets are from 
Bloomingdale’s, as is the wooden salad bowl which holds 
assorted delicatessen. The cutlery is stainless steel with red 
handles. The covered steins and pretzel tree are from Aber- 


crombie and Fitch. Wooden plates are from Russel Wright 
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BY CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


IF you had wanted, some three or four centuries ago, to charm away the 

evil of skull-duggery afoot against you, the chances are you would have 
looked for a well or spring. The fay forms of life which frequented water 
sources were known to be kindly disposed toward man, and to relax their 
minds from routine tutelary assignments by doing special favors for those 
who sought them out. 

A little discomfort was usually considered a healthy adjunct to magic; 
some wells had to be approached on dark cloudy nights, some would only 
aid and abet the private desires of those who kissed a submerged stone. Word 
got round that the pixies who lived in the mossy depths of wells were espe- 
cially sympathetic toward amorous adventures, and lovers frequently went 
to petition future happiness. The Pool of Bethesda and the Holy Well of Mec- 
ca had their counterparts in holy springs and wells all over Europe and Asia. 


Before this wellhead was brought to America for the 


garden of Raymond Sloan, at Plandome, Long Is- 
land, it stood in the courtyard of an old house in 
Florence. The tall column, surmounted by a lion 
fountain, gives the height so desirable in a detail of 
garden architecture which is to make a pleasant 
transition between an open sweep of grass and tall 
planting. Another wellhead of this same design, 
brought over from Florence by the Pompeian Gar- 
den Furniture Company, attracted considerable ad- 
miration when it was used recently in the center of 


a large rose garden at the International Flower Show 


The ornamental carving of this classic wellhead is 
emphasized by the simplicity of its setting: an un- 
disturbed lawn, and a mass of green shrubs and trees 
in the background. In such a deep green woods and 
about such a well there surely would have been a 
fairy ring four centuries ago. A wrought-iron canopy 
which holds the pulley-wheel is typical of the delicate 
designs of early Mediterranean metal-workers. Over 
the larger wells in old Italian gardens these canopies 
were frequently made of stone. This well-curb is on 


the New Jersey estate of Mr. Garret A. Hobart 


Ancient wells of Italy and Spain lend 


old-world flavor to modern gardens 
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And even in America there is a famous wishing well at Ramona’s mar- 
riage place at San Diego, one on Catalina Island, another in Agua 
Caliente, Lower California. Year after year the layer of rusting pins 
and coins which lies at the bottom of each of these wells thickens. 

The well of ancient days was a worthy substitute for the modern 
clubhouse. Afternoon teaparties doubtless became necessary only 
when women no longer exchanged gossip over their water pails. 

In the courtyards of old Italian and Spanish houses, domestic life 
centered about the well. Marble, carved by the finest artizans of the 
day, was used for the wellheads in the courts of nobles. Humbler 
folk used stone, shaped lovingly into forms which expressed their 
respect for the well as a source of life. Fragments of Greek columns 
were often hollowed out and used for wellheads, the carving or flut- 
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ing of the exterior remaining to decorate the well. Today many of 
these well curbs are being rescued from old castles and gardens, and 
brought to America. Others, designed from modern materials, still 
preserve something of the significance of water sources in the early 
history of man. 

When a wellhead becomes a part of the design of a modern land- 
scape, its original function as the center of activity and life in the 
garden is not to be overlooked. To fit naturally into a garden, the 
well must seem to have got there first; to have existed before the 
garden, as a part of the land itself. No well which is casually pinned 
on to a garden picture after the last perennial is stuck into the border 
will be a complete success. By virtue of its primary purpose, a well 


refuses to be 





an afterthought. 

It would take an overdose of whimsy for us to fancy nymph-life 
going on around the pipes and faucets which supply hot and cold 
wale} any prite who would accept such a life would be sure 
to be a flibbertigibbet! But for our gardens, if we manage ever so 
deftly, we may still persuade good water spirits to come and live in 
cool, shady depths, and help us recapture some of the mysterious 
charm which enveloped those : 


famous old wells of folklore. 


i 


The stucco well of Spanish design on the 
estate of Robert W. Campbell, at Pasadena, 
follows the precedent of Mediterranean wells, 
which were frequently built against a house, 
so that the wall formed part of the well 
curb, Continuing the line of the wall pleas- 
antly, this wellhead becomes half a part of 
the wall itself, and half a part of the garden. 
The little water gardens on either side are 
to elfin inhabitants. 


doubtless invitations 


Charles Gibbs Adams, landscape architect 


. 





On the Cape Cod estate of C. D. Parker, the 
old Italian stone wellhead shown above is 
made an important feature of the garden by 
being enclosed in trimly clipped grass bor- 
ders, surrounded by flower beds. The round 
base and the square top were characteristics 
of many early Italian wellheads. The shape 
of this well curb and its acanthus-leaf ecarvy- 
ing suggest that originally it might have been 
the capital of an ancient Corinthian column, 
fragments of which were frequently hollow- 
ed out and used for the casings of wells 
about Rome. The two slabs of stone which 
form the base also had their origin in Roman 
days, when this feature was added to the well 
to increase its size as a decorative unit in the 
garden. The setting for this well, and the wa- 


ter gate were designed by the Howard Studios 





The lavishly carved wellhead below is of 
white marble. It was probably designed 
for the courtyard of some Ducal palace, 
since marble and bronze were more com- 
monly used there than the ordinary stone 
of more crude Byzantine well curbs dis- 
covered in out of the way corners of Italy. 
The beauty of carved marble is em- 
phasized by its being placed in a panel 
of grass near the rose garden on the estate 


of William B. Joyce, at Beverly Hills 





A fragment of an old Greek column was 


probably the source of the wellhead at 
the right, which is combined happily with 
vivid-colored Spanish tiles to make an im- 
portant detail of the landscaping of Mar- 
ion Davies’ home at Beverly Hills. The re- 
straint of the planting on this estate per- 
mits the well to take its place as an em- 
phatic part of the design. Garden and 
house are so linked by the similarity of 
textures of the stucco and the old stone 
wellhead, and the repetition of tiles in the 
well platform and the facing of the porch 
floor, that there is no abrupt transition. 
The simple arched canopy of Spanish 
wrought iron rises on two uprights and 
holds the pulley of the well. Carpenter 


Brothers were the architects throughout 





EE 


Paul Howard, the landscape architect who designed this garden at the rear 
of the California house of A. J. Bayer, used wise economy of planting, and 
related the well to the rest of the garden by repeating the white of its stone- 
work in the flagstones along the borders, the simple columns of the arbor, 


and the fountain at the opposite end, which is placed to balance the well 
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THE SMALL NEW YORK APARTMENT OF THE HERBERT DILLONS 


SPECIALIZES IN THE IMPROMPTU MIDWEEK GRACES OF LIVING 

















MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


Where entertaining is simple and casual, the dining room may be in- 
formal and intimate too, as is this pink and gold French room, with its 
mall fruitwood dining table and chairs, and old Provincial sideboard. 
Che walls are a pinkish ivory, the chair seats of gold brocade, and a pink 


ustre teaset stands out against the deep yellow curve of the cupboard 


Th lrawing room has inviting corners and here is one of them. The 
vergere by the white marble mantel is covered with bro- 
fuchsia color which takes its inspiration from the wallpaper. 

he opposite page is gold brocade picked out with the 


id the cushions follow suit. Behind on the table are ala- 


baste: imps. The ap 





irtment was decorated by Mrs. Dodd, Incorporated 








The entrance hall, showing 
a glimpse of the drawing 
room, and one of the two 
scenic panels set in mar- 


bleized pilasters, copies of 


a pair by Hubert Robert 
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SINCE life in New York is becoming more and more groups of 

days completely surrounded by weekends, it is natural that our 
in-and-out habits should leave their.mark on city apartments. After 
all, when you live in the country eighty per cent of the time, a 
town apartment does not have to adapt itself to more than one 
phase of existence. It can specialize’ And usually it specializes in 
the casual and impromptu graces of living. 

That is the réle played by the between-the-weekends apartment 


of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Dillon at 290 Park avenue. Its mission in 





life is a spontaneous one. It becomes home at a moment's notice- 
for a night, for a day, from Tuesday to Friday. And although too 
small for formal entertaining, it lends itself delightfully to the 
gregarious little gestures so popular today—people invited in for 
cocktails, or back for supper after the theatre; an afternoon of 
bridge, or a friendly chat over the teacups. 

And because Mrs. Dodd, who decorated this apartment, had all 
this in mind, she made it gay and stimulating and youthful—a set- 
ting for Mrs. Dillon’s own lively personality. A mirror-lined foyer 
sounds the not-too-serious note when you enter. But the full mood 
of the house is realized only with the glimpse of the cherry-orchard- 
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An apartment planned for only a 
few days a week may well be as 
lively as Mrs. Dillon’s. Old Chi- 
nese wallpaper set in panels turns 
the living-room into a festival of 
cherry blossoms and brilliant trop- 
ical birds. The electric blue and 
fuchsia of their plumage is re- 
peated in the damask and velvet 


of the sofa and in the small chair 


White walls and flame draperies 
in Mrs. Dillon’s bedroom are in 
keeping with the mood of the rest 
of the apartment. All the furniture 
is white and gold, and two gilt 
French mirrors hang on either 
side of the fireplace. The portrait 
above the mantel is of Mrs. Dillon. 
The beds are covered with brocade 
counterpanes of soft old blue. and 
over them are two French flower 
prints echoing the dominant colors 
of the room. The chaise longue is 


white with a gold brocade throw 


The NewYork apartment 


of Mrs. Herbert Dillon 




















in-the-spring drawing room seen through the low arched 
doorway at the end of the hall. There the walls are pan- 
eled with an old Chinese wallpaper—fruit trees scat- 
tering white blossoms over a pinkish-ivory background. 
The walls are the same pink, and in the branches of 
the sacred trees tropical birds flaunt exotic plumage. 
Two of these shades are taken up by the furniture: the 
large sofa is electric blue damask, the chair by the fire- 
place, fuchsia. The carpet is beige, and there are 
touches here and there of gold and white. The lightness 
and grace of the style to which Louis XV gave his name 
is there, adapted to our modern needs. 

The dining room, with its small fruitwood table and 
Provincial chairs and sideboard, is charming and inti- 
mate. Although the walls and carpet follow the colors 
of the living room, the predominating color is gold. 
The draperies are old gold trimmed with priceless 
French hand-made fringe, and the chair seats are gold 
brocade. The wall cupboard, painted a deep yellow in- 
side, holds a rare old pink lustre teaset. There is one 
touch of electric blue—the bowl of lustre fruit in the 
center of the honey-colored table. 

In Mrs. Dillon’s own room against white walls and 
painted white furniture, the flame taffeta draperies and 
dressing table skirt, and the flame velvet chair, stand 
out vividly. The beds are draped with blue brocade. 
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AN A B C€ GUIDE OF VINTAGE WINES FOR THE NOVICE, PREPARED 


IN A SEASON OF DROUGHT AGAINST THE COMING OF A RAINY DAY 





ONE of these fine days, we’re led to believe, we'll be sitting 

quietly in one of our favorite little restaurants and find our- 
selves staring straight into the teeth of a Carte des Vins. To the 
connoisseur, this will be the signal that happy days are here 
again. But to the rest of us, it may prove to be a not entirely 
unalloyed pleasure. Happy days may have crept up on us un- 
awares—before we have had time to brush up on our vintages. 

And so, looking forward to the more pleasant aspects of the 
future, we ve compiled a little primer for wine bibbers. For more 
extensive laboratory work on the subject, excursions abroad this 
summer are recommended. And included in the itineraries of 
many of our Europe-bound friends are journeys into the wine 
countries to meet the vintages—and the vintners—face to face. 
There is no more persuasive treatise on the subject than G. B. 
Stern’s “Bouquet,” which tells the story of an automobile trip in | 
search of two elusive wines. And although many connoisseurs 
disagree with Mrs. Stern’s findings, chacun a son goiit. 

Of course, even during these arid desert years, most of us re- 
member the fundamentals. That white wine goes with fish, and 
red with meat, in a general way. That salad and wine should 
never be even mentioned in the same breath. That sweet dessert 
wines like Sauterne will be rightly indignant if served with 
meat and vegetables. And that sommeliers have been known to 
faint at the sight of young Americans in Paris popping chunks 
of ice insouciantly into any wine. 

But here are a few technicalities to tuck into our pockets to 
enable us to scrutinize the wine card with a knowing air, and 
to order the right wines, in the right vintages, for the right course. 
There are some sixteen hundred French wines and while you'll 
find only the representative vintages on the average wine card, 
it may appear at first glance to list them all. 

Most important of French wines are the two general groups, 
Bordeaux and Burgundy. Bordeaux (red Bordeaux is called 
Claret) is a suave wine, lighter in body than Burgundy, and clear- 
er in color. The flavor is delicate and distinctive, the bouquet rare 
and charming. A good bouquet is a great virtue, and a perfect 
vintage pleases the nose as well as the palate. One of the 
most delightful assets of Bordeaux is the fact that it appears to 
be only mildly stimulating, but don’t be deceived. Cheeks will be 
pinker, conversation sprightlier, and the world a much better 








place to live in after a moderate amount. 

Serve Bordeaux wines with entrée, game, roast and cheese. 
And as with all red wines, avoid cocktail shaker tremors, to keep 
from disturbing the dregs. In selecting them, there are a few vir- 
tues to watch for. One—pick them from the Médoc district of 
France. Two—watch for “Mis en bouteille au Chateau” on the 
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label. These are Chateau-bottled—actually bottled on 
the estate on which they were grown, rather than sold in 
bulk to dealers for bottling. Three—pick the best vintage 
years—1900, 1904, 1914, 1920, 1924, 1926, 1928. We 
are starting all these vintages from 1900, for, although 
between 1848 and 1900 there are at least fifteen prize 
years for these wines, even in those radiant future years 
when we can buy vintage wines again, 1900 will prob- 
ably be the earliest we can hope to acquire. 

Good names to have at your finger tips are Chateau 
Lafite, Chateau Latour, Chateau Margaux, Chateau 
Mouton-Rothschild, Chateau Pichon-Longueville, Cha- 
teau Gruaud-Larose-Sarget. 

Another brand of Bordeaux wines are the Graves, but 
don’t let this confuse you. They are just the same story— 
but a bit fuller in body and a bit more alcoholic than the 
Médoc Bordeaux. All the rules apply. Chateau Haut- 
Brion and Chateau Pape Clément are excellent. 

So much for red Bordeaux. There are, on the other 
hand, white Bordeaux. Of these, the Sauternes are sweet 
wines, rich and luscious, and should be served only with 
desserts. The less sweet variety is Barsac. And then, of 
course, the white Graves, clear, thin, dry—and famous 
as “fish wine.” Incidentally, all white wines are served 
chilled. Among the best Sauternes are Chateau Yquem, 
Chateau Rayne-Vigneau, Chateau Lafaurie-Peyraguey. 

The best Barsacs are Chateau Coutet, Chateau Climens, 
Chateau Myrat. Among the white Graves the finest are 
Chateau Haut-Brion Blanc, Chateau Bel-Air, Chateau 
Haut Gardére. Vintages—1900, 1904, 1908, 1914, 
aro, 1917, 1919, 1921. 

Now for the Burgundies, the second great wine family. 
This is a rich, warm wine, with a generous flavor, ex- 
actly right with game or roast. If you’re serving two red 
wines, Burgundy comes second in order not to turn the 
lighter Bordeaux into an anticlimax. 


KET 2 


Burgundies are often blended wines and consequently 
present a larger margin of errors for novices. You are 
safe, however, if you pick the Grands Vins—they are the 
superfine variety of Burgundy. Chambertin, Musigny, 
Romanée Conti, Corton, Clos de Vougeot, Hospices de 
Beaune—are all very special brands. Second come 
those with the best vintage names prefixed, such as Aloxe- 
Corton instead of Grand Vin Corton or Gevrey-Chamber- 
tin instead of Grand Vin Chambertin. Vintages—1900, 
1904, 1906, 1907, 1911, 1915, 1919, 1923, 1926, 1928. 

Incidentally, while we’re on the subject of Burgun- 
dies, sparkling Burgundy should be mentioned. It’s an 
artificially carbonated wine, actually made of rather in- 
ferior Burgundy. While not a wine for epicures, some 
like it with duck or beef. Ice it like champagne. 

Chablis is the white Burgundy—and is generally con- 
sidered the ideal wine for oysters and shell fish. It is 
clear, dry, subtle,—and probably the most popular of 
white wines. If you’re planning to serve only one wine 
during the meal, you can be sure that you are right if you 
choose Chablis. Pick Montrachet, Pouilly, Meursault, 
Moutonne, Valmur, Vaudesir. Vintage years—1911, 
1915, 1919, 1921, 1926, and 1928. 

Now a word about Champagne, which does not belong 
in these families, but, in view of its glamorous past, 
merits mention. It is the only natural sparkling wine in 
France, but it is also one of the most artificial of wines, 
in that blending, dosing and various kinds of treatment 


go into its manufacture. These processes require skilled 
labor and much time, which accounts to a great extent 
for the high price. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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WHITE, WITH STACCATO ACCENTS OF BLACK—THE NEW YORK APARTMENT OF 


MR. AND MRS. BRADFORD NORMAN, JR. IS A CONCERTO IN THE MODERN RHYTHM 


IF Gershwin knew his Bach, as he doubtless does, he might have 

composed Mrs. Bradford Norman’s music room. For here is the 
nervous brilliance of the modern tempo with its harmonies that are 
dissonances and its dissonances that are harmonies, with its full 
scale and its blue notes. And here is point and counterpoint that an 
early master might have liked to arrange. 

As one stands at the entrance and looks down the length of the 
long white room toward the white curtained windows that extend 
across it at the other end, two grand pianos outline themselves 
against the folds of the curtains, and a great mirror screen by Drian 
with a Negro jazz band painted in black occupies one wall. And 
these establish the bravura mood of the piece. 

Except for the silver green of the carpet, the room is in varying 
tones of white with staccato accents of black in the pianos, in the 
musicians on the screen, in the small figurines on the mantel, in one 
small sofa by the fire. The walls are white, the small tables are of 
white with a crackle finish, the chairs and sofas are of white brocade. 
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The music raced in the River House apartment 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bradford Norman, jr., is 
composed in three moods. The great mirror 
screen by Drian with its Negro jazz band 
painted in black, the figures life size, estab- 
lishes the modern tempo of the piece. The 
fireplace corner is in a more intimate mood, 
and the long sofa with its symmetrically ar- 
ranged tables and lamps reealls a classical 
theme. Except for the silver green of the rug, 
the room is in varying shades of white with 
accents of black. The small sofa on one side 
of the fireplace is covered in white, the one 
on the other side is in black, the easy chairs 
are upholstered in white brocade with narrow 
fringe at the seams. A little row of black and 
white figurines dance across the mantel. The 


bibelots in the cabinets are black and white 
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The more tranquil phases of life are hospitably accommodated in 
an informal paneled room on the second floor, with its easy 


chairs before the fire and its magnificent view of the East River 








This sharply contrasted black and white 
is the perfect background for a party, and 
Mrs. Norman is noted for the impromptu 
musicales she gives here. Usually one finds 
the hostess at one piano with one of the 
young modern musicians at the other. 

Across from the Drian screen the fire- 
place recess accommodates a more inti- 
mate group with its invitation to good talk, 
and the symmetrical arrangement of sofa 
and small tables at the other end of the 
room introduces an almost classical phrase. 

But if the music room is satisfying as 
an invitation to a party, the library on the 
second floor of the apartment encourages 
the more tranquil phases of living. This is 
an el-shaped room, paneled in oak, with 
great windows looking out over the East 
River, and comfortable chairs before the 
fire. The rugs and hangings are in the same 
warm reds and browns as the bindings of 
the books, the one brilliant spot of color 
being in the flower piece over the mantel. 
The stair hall is in black and white, with 
the graceful iron railing outlined against 
white walls which are delicately patterned 
in black. 

The music room was decorated by Mrs. 
Norman with the collaboration of the Em- 
pire Exchange. The paneled library on 
this page was done by Treanor and Fatio. 
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eel AN ORION SILVER WIRE 


The whims and foibles of the celebrated as limned by Ted Wiedhaas 


A FEW yards of silver wire, a trenchant student of human whimsicali- 

ties with an understanding of the curious fascination and charm of the 
people who have achieved great success in the world, plus a little man- 
ual dexterity, and you have Ted Wiedhaas’ caricatures. Gandhi is scarcely 
more than a yard of silver wire. but Gandhi is here with his egotistical 
asceticism, with his limp dullness, with his secure vanity. And Stokowski 
emerges as a wise, imaginative, flame-like personality of indomitable 
character and purpose. 

The very essence of the wit of Will Rogers is caught in a few twists and 
turns of the silver: a strength, a crudeness, a profound humor that 
springs equally from a knowledge and a disregard for human nature. 
Will Rogers is in this portrait—smiling, shrewd, a little harsh. 

The two ladies are treated perhaps more simply and decorously than 
the men, but with an equal sincerity. You discover Gloria Swanson’s 
aggressiveness, a quality which, with her charm and gaiety, has carried 
her a longer distance, probably, than mere beauty. Garbo’s somberness 
and secure remoteness are suggested rather by the lines which are 
omitted than by the ones which are so deftly and surely drawn. 

The ease with which 
Wiedhaas achieves his re- 
sults is astonishing. A twist 
of the wire and a personal- 
ity is revealed. Reality, of 
course, is back of his 
humorous understanding 
of people, which after all 
must be more than skin 
deep, for the witty man 
is seldom other than wise. 


Will Rogers—an incisive little 


sketch of a funny man caught 





in the act of making a joke 


Stokowski, conductor of 
whimsical experiments 


in training audiences 





Gloria Swanson 





Mahatma Gandhi 
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THE TYROWAN' Tigi 


Gemiitliche discoveries of those of our peripatetic friends 


who will drink their beer this summer in its own homeland 


BY WILLIAM B. POWELL 


DO YOU belong to the Bavarian Boosters? If not, you'll 

probably join up soon. Not that there really is such 
a club—though it would be the easiest sort of thing to 
organize. I’ve never known a place which sends its 
visitors away so frantically enthusiastic. They go out 
into the world as much boosters for Bavaria as any Cali- 
fornian for the mild climate of his excellent state. 
Fortunately, these boosters number some exceedingly 
entertaining people—people who have the knack of 
writing or telling a travel tale in a provocative manner. 

Among the enthusiasts I think of right off the bat 
are: Bob Benchley, Anita Loos and her husband John 
Emerson, Rosamond Pinchot who goes back to Salzburg 
every year to visit Max Reinhardt (who discovered the 
lady’s dramatic talent), Lady Diana Duff-Cooper, Cecil 
Beaton, Russel Crouse, Tilly Losch, Cole Porter, James 
Reynolds, Princess Hohenlohe, and her son, Gifford 
Cochran, whose love for Germany led him to bring over 
the highly successful film “Maedchen in Uniform”. 
There are many others, too. When I was last in Munich, 
within the space of a few months the town was sheltering 
a list of celebrities so varied that it included—King 
Fuad of Egypt, the Duchess of Brunswick, Marion 
Davies, Chaliapin, Mrs. Herbert Pulitzer, Lord Beaver- 
brook, Lord Rothermere—and the Gene Tunneys. 

If you’re not put under the Bavarian spell by the en- 
thusiasm of these boosters, there’s another way in which 
the Tyrolian trend will probably get those of you who 
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These friends of Mr. Maury 
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are in New York. Broadway itself is boosting Bavaria. 
Probably the outstanding musical hit of the season was 
Mr. Jerome Kern’s “Music in the Air” which opened on 
election night amid so many huzzahs that the audience, 
under the magic of its haunting waltzes, gay costumes 
and charming scenery, forgot about Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Roosevelt and was interested only in applauding 
the young producer and the cast. Along with this musical 
hit, ““Autumn Crocus” came across the Atlantic after 
having captivated London’s West End during a long 
run. In this play, the chief réles are taken by a new- 
comer to these parts, Francis Lederer, a young Czech 
who proved to be such a find in London—and our own 
Dorothy Gish. Another stage favorite whose passion for 
the Tyrol is making itself felt, is Katharine Cornell. 
Although Miss Cornell’s first play for this season was 
laid in Rome and not Bavaria, the fact that this glamor- 
ous one spent her holiday in the Tyrol (near Garmisch) 
and even took a house there, has put a Bavarian bee in 
the bonnets of many travelers. Miss Cornell, on return- 
ing to America, completely surrounded by dachshunds, 
pronounced herself so wildly enthusiastic about her 
summer that she never got to London or many of the 
other places she intended visiting before coming home. 
In fact, she’s taken her house again for next season. 

This trend towards the Tyrol is definitely affecting 
those afflicted with wanderlust. Many could not wait until 
spring and summer, but were off to do the Tyrol when 
the mountain sides were full of winter sports lovers. 
Probably the outstanding débutante of the season, Whit- 











Miss Pinchot almost eclipsed 
Prince Obolensky at Max Reinha 


Paul are not in 


Miss Katharine Cornell liked her house near Garmisch 


costume—it’s e yday ess , eee 4 . : ° 
everyd di in the Tyrol so well last summer that she is returning this spring 


ney Bourne went over with her mother, Mrs. Harvey Gibson, 
and the Paul Moores’ daughter Polly was Bavaria-bound 
along with Elizabeth McAlpin, and a chaperone. 

My pen is entirely inadequate to do justice to the color and 
picturesque quality of the Tyrol. Nor can I “say it” with my 
brush. So, when friends ask me why I am such a bug, I feel 
almost tongue-tied. I just tell them to take my word for it 
—that it’s the quaintest spot in Europe (and, if they under- 
stand German, | refer to it as gemiitlich because I’m sure the 
Germans invented that word primarily to describe the Tyrol 
and the things of it). Then I produce pad and pencil and 
proceed to give names and addresses about such mundane 
things as eating, drinking, and sleeping. My theory when 
traveling is to make yourself happy as to creature comforts 
before tackling your Baedeker. Besides, most of my friends 
who are art conscious or music lovers know very well what 
museums they want to see in Munich and what concerts are 
scheduled for Salzburg. I merely add my bit as a contribu- 
tion from a lowbrow. 

Here are some of my Tyrolian tips: in Munich the three 
first class hotels which will undoubtedly be suggested to you 
are—the Vier Jahreszeiten, Regina-Palast, and the Continen- 
tal. I’ve stayed at all three, in the order named and, although 
it is least known, I prefer the last. While the other two are 
more modern, larger, and gayer (certainly the Regina-Palast, 
with its tea dances, popular bar, and spacious garden restau- 
rant), the Continental has an air about it that is aristocratic 
and glamorous. You could easily imagine a Kaiser or a Crown 
Prince arriving with his suite in full regalia and being per- 
fectly at home in this hotel. And I say “‘at home’, meaning 
that it is like the living quarters of a palace—with Biedermeier 
rooms planned for comfort, not show. 

As to the other hotels mentioned, even if I don’t stop at 
them, I love to go to both for certain things. To the Regina 
for dancing or to see the young things of the town at the bar 
—or to listen to the orchestra playing in the gay garden at 
tea time. I find myself many times at the Vier Jahreszeiten, 
because of the perfectly grand restaurant which is housed 
within its walls. The restaurant itself (Continued on page 58) 


‘he Salzkammerzut— it is the region near Salzburg—is home to Madame Maria Jeritza 


jd she goes back every summer to her gay little house there on the edge of the water 
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And for those who have a nostalgia for the 
dear, dead days of royal splendor,—even 


there are the beautiful 





under Herr Hitler 
small castles near Munich, such as Schloss 
Nymphenburg, a ghost of Versailles, with 
their venerable formal gardens, little lakes 
and fountains, and mossy old statues, still 


hospitable to lovers of picturesque places 


Charter members who keep an 


amateur standing as Tyrolians 
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WHETHER you are the sort of person who greets 

the spring with a bow and a salaam, or whether 
you merely tip your hat to her as you rush into sum- 
mer, she is bound to bring out a large streak of 
perversity in your nature. If you have been warming 
your spirits all winter with barbaric colors, nothing 
will be too pale or too frou-frou for you. Or if you 
have been wallowing in the pastels, you will begin 
looking frantically for the war paint hues. 

\s far as the linens go this year, you can satisfy 
either whim, and be sure of something smart and gay. 
Stripes are the order of the day—all-over stripes for 
the more sporty things like beach towels, and striped 
borders in several colors, such as the red and blue 
on the yachting towels in the photograph above. Other 
bath towels, notably the Martex family, show a double 
stripe at each end, not in a contrasting color, but in 
a deeper shade of the body of the towel itself. Mono- 
grams may be worked on in the same darker shade. 
Cannon has a new towel in various colors called “Ber- 
muda” with a border stripe of small vertical ridges. 


The « rtest household linens this year are almost 
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i each rom MecCutcheon’s, with its vivid stripes, 
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Mhe hat and espadrilles are from Bonwit Teller 
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Eight bells aboard this Elco cruiser and percale monogrammed 
sheets are an invitation to slumber. Towels, also in red, white 


and blue, Léron. Nautical accessories, Abercrombie & Fitch 
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invariably monogrammed, usually in one 
or more colors, sometimes in lower case 
or script letters. 

Table linens hold to the striped motif, 
too, but that has been edged out of the 
center of the spotlight by the plaids. Plaids 
dominate everything, from bridge cloths in 
the tartans of the Scottish clans, to formal 
rayon tablecloths from Germany. Macy’s 
has striped linen on the bolt for table- 
cloths—it can be cut off to any dimension 
you wish. Lagging only slightly behind the 
plaids in the linen parade are the polka- 
dots, and McCutcheon’s, which recom- 
mends rafha mats for summer tables, has 
also just developed mat sets made from 
paper. They are woven like rafha but, in- 
stead of being in straw color, are white. 

In contrast with all this geometry we 
find a trend to the floral patterns. We dis- 
cover it in printed table linens, scattered 
with pink roses and yellow primroses; we 
see it in sprigged bed sheets of fine linen. 
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7 CAROLINE WHITING 


Now you can make life literally as well 
as figuratively a bed of roses by dressing 
up the guest room this summer with 
posy-sprigged handkerchief-linen sheets. 
The sheets and pillowcases have a plain 
pink linen border, the predominating 
color of the flower pattern. They are 
made in France, imported by Léron. The 


Colonial mahogany bed is from Charak 


And here we present the “‘tidy-up” room 
—a product of cross pollination between 
the old-fashioned downstairs, under-the- 
steps coat closet and the modern version 
of the powder room. It was built, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Design 
Development, around the new tubular 
metal dressing table designed by George 
Sakier, director of the bureau for the 
Accessories Company, Ine. Because 
stripes are our latest passion we covered 
the walls with blue and yellow awning 
material. Wellington Sears Company. 
Bright yellow towels, McCutcheon. Dress- 


ing table, cosmetics, racquet, Stern’s 
eS 


The summer guest has his 


choice of stripes or posies 





THE ARTS IN NEW YORK 


Angna Enters; an aesthetic circus of 
twenty-three nations; and some side- 


shows of America by Maurice Sterne 


dance-mime, as a wit, critic, historian, sati- 
rist, composer of music, musician, choreogra- 
pher, costume designer, and writer. Now we 
see Angna Enters, painter. In these costume 
drawings are represented some ninety-two of 
the figures Miss Enters has created the past 
seven years in New York, London, and Paris. 
These stage figures range from archaic 
Grecian times through significant cultural 
periods in civilization up to this morning’s 
wisecrack. The result is that for the first time 
we can comprehend and estimate in perspec- 
tive her range of material in this visual rec- 
ord. Collected together on one large water ; 
color entitled “The Theatre of Angna Enters” : 
(and in separate water colors) is exposed a | 
veritable feminine history of costumes, 
modes and manners, wherein are anticipated 
the contemporary innovations in dance and 
mime, beginning with her pioneering “Medi- 
aeval Virgins.” Angna Enters is an artist who 
works in all the theatre arts, which are syn-— 





Pavana 


BY LOUIS KALONYME ee 
SPRING was ushered into Fifth Avenue’s art halls by Le _ 





a veritable aesthetic league of nations, twenty-three in CESS ee, 
number, represented by some 350 contemporary paintings, - J 
y) ed 
assembled by the College Art Association at Radio City. . 


This international assemblage was flanked by American 
great names among the living and dead. Those old de- 
pendables, Thomas Eakins (at the Milch Galleries) and 
\lbert Pinkham Ryder (at the Macbeth Galleries) bright- 
ened as usual the corners where they hung. Young (and 
old) men’s fancies over some three thousand years were 
persuasively rehearsed by Angna Enters in the drawings 
of her theatre of women at the Ehrich Galleries. Romantic 
love and beauty were celebrated by Arthur B. Davies at 
the Ferargil Galleries. Fourteen Americans, led by W. 
J. Glackens, George Luks and John Sloan, cast backward 
glances at their youth at the Kraushaar Galleries. And 
Bali, Burma, India, New Mexico, and Italy were retro- 
spectively considered by Maurice Sterne at the Museum 
{f Modern Art, 

\ngna Enters proves herself one of this generation’s 
most extraordinarily cifted feminine theatre artists with 
her exhibition of costume sketches in water color. pastel 
and line drawings t the Ehrich Galleries. Certainly this 
young woman 1s unique in our day of one specialty. There 
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IS apparent othu the seven arts she can not do or 
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at least will not try. We already know her as the great Artemis ¢ 
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chronized in her “episodes and compositions.” 
These are contained in daring creative com- 
ment, tragic or comic or tender or erotic or 
compassionate or witty or satirical, and al- 
ways indicative of a thoroughly afhrmative 
view of life. 

It is known that Angna Enters began her 
career as a painter, but even were it not known, 
that painting knowledge was immediately visi- 
ble in her theatre. In her “compositions in 
dance form” is constantly exposed a precise 
yet integral sense of color and line. But in 
these drawings, whether of the lascivious black 
“Feline” or the silver and crimson and blue 
“Byzantine Ikon”, the Spanish fifteenth cen- 
tury “Auto da Fé”, the sinister, brocaded, 
velvet-black “Pavana”, the hysterical, jaun- 


white and blue “Field Day”, the tragic black 
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“Queen of Heaven’’, the focus is on color and 
line, as their principal purpose here is that of 
costume character notes. It is obvious at first 
sight that Enters can draw and paint brilliant- 
ly, whatever her medium. A line is developed 
by the needs a civilization, its lacks, humors 
and distempers, create, and it is this line that 
Enters seizes. Her wash is limpid and the 
drawing unhesitatingly “casual”. Her color is 
pure, so that the sketches of her most recent 
“Pagan Greece” cycle have an archaic deli- 
cacy. Her line is sensitive and fresh, notably 
in the truly beautiful “Artemis” and “‘Aphro- 
dite” drawings, which luminously communi- 
cate the erotic curve from that sensuous Orient 
which was so maternally close to archaic 
Greece. Angna Enters could make painting (or 
caricature—her “Delsarte” and “Oh! the Pain 
of it” sequence of drawings is an hilarious 


5 dice-green, modern-city “Webs”, the ironic red, 


and white abstract “Dance of Death’, or the murder of “aesthetic” and “Greek” and “‘mod- 
me compassionate green and blue twelfth century ern” dancing) a great career. 

Menta Of an aesthetic circus such as the College 
Art Association “International’’, it is possible 
and necessary merely to give a general impres- 
sion. One is tempted to echo Balzac who said 
when asked to report a “Salon”—‘‘You don’t 
expect a man to look at four hundred pictures, 


| do you?” However (Continued on page 60) 
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A group of réles from the “Theatre of Angna 
Enters,” which reveals Miss Enters not only as a 
great dance mime, but as an artist in color and 
line. Her exhibition at the Ehrich Galleries pre- 
sents a veritable feminine history of costumes, 
modes and manners, which ranges from the archa- 


ie Grecian times up to this morning's wisecrack 


At two different poles of emotional experience are 
the sinister, brocaded, velvet-black “Pavana,” 
shown at the top of the opposite page, and the 
archaicly delicate “‘Artemis,” vividly rendered by 


a line, sensitive and fresh and truly beautiful 


The sequence of drawings entitled, “Delsarte with 
a not too classical nod to the Greeks,” four of 
which are at the top of this column, is an hilarious 
| murder in caricature of “aesthetic” and “Greek” 
t 
¥. 


and modern dancing, yet done with rare grace 


The primitive spring rites of the earthy purples 


and chaste whites of the “Saturnalia” depict an- 


| 
f other devastating caricature, developed in limpid 
: wash—the drawing unhesitatingly casual, the fig- 


ure richly exuberant in both pose and gesture 
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“THIRD HOUSE” AT EASTHAMPTG 








W he 





na house has associated with its surroundings for a hundred 


takes on something of the native quality of the 


and soil, and becomes a fit companion for old-fashioned 


fl irde ind boxwood which has stood for centuries. 
‘ n If remodeled this old house with due recogni- 
n !, and Ruth Dean designed the planting before 


plan one sees that all the main rooms of 


; : 
re cl y related to the surrounding gardens 






































Aymar Embury II and Ruth Dean created their home 


from a weathered relic of the Early Republic 


COMING along an elm-shaded lane, one discovers, three 

houses from the Easthampton green, a “salt box,” veteran 
of early Long Island architecture. This place was named “Third 
House” by its owners because it was number three of the homes 
they had owned, and because it stands third from the green. Two 
people transformed it into a comfortable summer home: a 
landscape architect who knew that old houses love boxwood 
and tall lilacs and apple trees, and her architect husband, who 
found spaciousness where there was none before, and created 
new rooms without interrupting the lines of the original design. 

What they achieved can by no means be called a house and 
a garden, for the two are so interrelated that it is difficult 
to say where one leaves off and the other begins. Several 
garden rooms, set off by old Virginia box, supplement the 
rooms of the house. A lattice porch along the front of the house 
carries the dining and living rooms out into the garden, and a 
back porch with a canvas upper deck overlooks the rose garden. 
































RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 


The door of the old house was 
gone, so Mr. Embury adapted this 
simple Colonial design to take its 
place. Very aged boxwood was 
brought from Virginia to flank 
the entrance. Hand-made bricks 
were set loosely in sand to make 
the walk. The shingles, weathered 
with years and salt mists, are the 


ones used on the original house 


The living room rings true to 
Early American precedent; even 
its conch shell and the crocheted 
tidy across the back of the print- 
ed chintz sofa are authentic. Red 
Delft tiles frame the fireplace, 
and one set of shelves holds red 
books, the other, books bound in 
blue. The chairs belonged to a 
member of the Embury family who 


was associated with Duncan Phyfe 


The long latticed porch at the 
front of the house is a favorite 
retreat for any time of day, from 
breakfast on. It is furnished with 
painted iron chairs designed by 
Mr. Embury. The motifs of these 
chairs are seahorses and shells and 
they are upholstered with red 
leather. The living room and the 


dining room open on this porch 








LEE MILLER 


4 


Fay Bainter is one of the harassed souls who peo- 
ple “For Services Rendered”. This bitter Somer- 
set Maugham play of after-war bewilderment and 
demoralization in a single small Kentish town 
set London by the ears last season, and has 
just opened in New York at the Booth Theatre 


ADDENDA fo the WINTER SEASON 





Miss Margaret Sullavan 


Miss Ruth Gordon 





A LAST look at those hardy survivals 

which have weathered the winter, and 
a brief glance at the delicate flowers 
which come and go so silently on the 
spring stage—that is the fare of the 
May theatre-goer. And the revivals. 
*Among the latter, “Three-Penny 
Opera” promises to be one of the 
most amusing novelties of the season. 
**“Both Your Houses” was the Theatre 
Guild’s contribution to the serious 
drama for the winter. A mélange of 
machine politics and reform faced to- 


Miss Margaret Sullavan, whose brief appear- 
ances in half a dozen short-lived plays brought 
her the commendations of as many critics, 


sueceeds Miss Churchill in “‘Dinner at Eight’ 


As the romantic daughter of a rattle-brained 
family and the sweetheart of a moon calf, 
Miss Gordon brings to ‘Three-Cornered 


Moon” a sympathetic and sardonic humor 


“Run, Litthe Chillun!” is a Negro triumph 
over the devil, accomplished with great fer- 
vor, and akin to the old Negro spirituals. It is 


magnificently sung by Hall Johnson’s choir 


ward both New York and Chicago, its 
audiences have either been indifferent 
to its charms or they have enthusiasti- 
cally nominated it for the Pulitzer prize. 
*“Three-Cornered Moon,” a _ genre 
study of a Brooklyn family in the mood 
of “Another Language,” introduces a 
new playwright, Miss Gertrude Tonko- 
nogy, whose name should be put down 
for future reference. It is enlivened by 
the caustic and romantic moods of Miss 
Ruth Gordon, and by Miss Loftus as 


the fussy and affectionate mother. 
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THREE PHOTOGRAPHS BY VANDAMM 


Spring salad in the theatre—a chiffonade of new plays seasoned with revival 





Whatever else it may boast of, ““Three-Penny Opera”’ 
has the honor of presenting New York to Miss Steffi 
Duna, sometime of Hungary, more recently of the cast 
of Noel Coward’s “Words and Music” in London. She 
is described by Mr. Kaufman as another Lyda Roberti 
with the same beguiling accent, and she brings a 
wistful humor to the historic role of Polly Peachum 


—a gentle note in an ebullient and caustic old play. 


This hardy century plant—it is based on John Gay’s 
“The Beggars’ Opera”—laughed Italian opera off the 
English stage two hundred years ago. The present 
version was done into German by Kurt Weill and Bert 
Brecht and delighted Berlin for a long run several 
seasons ago. It is now retranslated into English and 
given an elaborate presentation by Francesco Von 


Mendelssohn for Gifford Cochran and John Krimsky 








Jig-saws are sailing the high seas this summer, and if the weather is 
fair your friends are bound to encounter them the first day out, unless 
they have the good fortune to find them in port among their bon voy- 
age gifts. And if it should be the jig-saw puzzle and mystery story all 
rolled into one, shown at the left, so much the merrier. The puzzle 
gives the solution to the plot of the story, and fits into a box which is 
a replica of the book binding. They are carried up on deck in a green 
suéde cloth case which has a middie compartment for a passport. Eliz- 
abeth Pusey has these. The apple-garnished puzzle comes in a red- 


wrapped box to harmonize with the mahogany playing board. Alice Marks 


a 


Even the most capricious lady sailor would be tempted by the trifles 
on the opposite page. The green enameled beauty kit by Odette Mar- 
tin is complete with tan oil and creams for every real and imagined 
need; it disposes daintily of the whale problem of cosmetic packing. 
There are even colored glasses and a raffia hat to protect the eyes. The 
henna zipper-closing moire bag is lined with white satin. It holds gold- 
topped bottles of Alexander de Markoff cosmetics. Bonwit Teller’s. 
Monks of Chaucer’s time carried litthe boxes like this convenient 
‘“‘Neediment” case Elsie de Wolfe has arranged so tidily with all the 
practical odds and ends the modern traveler needs. The Veolay’s salt- 


water soap packed in a foam-decorated box is from Bonwit Teller’s 


HAIL AIND: FAI ia 


We lined up the gift boxes below for inspection, and found 
them seaworthy to a man; the open boat froni Macy’s be- 
eause its smoke stacks and hold are packed with many a 
tempting morsel—the little chromium cups and carton of 
cigarettes from Alice Marks because the cups fit compactly 
into a miniature keg. No sailor would raise a word against 
the nickel-handled cedar box from Charles, after setting 
teeth into the stuffed prunes, or the butter walnuts, or the 
butterscotch, or the toffee. Half the fun of sailing gifts is 
their party wrappings; Macy’s remembered this when they 
put English relishes and delicacies into a blue box starred 
with silver snowflakes. Or if the voyager is not so very Eng- 
lish, this same box can be packed with foods from Italy, 


France, America or Scandinavia, as well as entente cordiale 


The juvenile traveler will put to sea with all the zest of a 
seasoned sailor if he discovers this silver treasure basket in 
his cabin. It holds a kitten filled with candies, a Dr. Doolittle 
game, lady finger chocolates, drawing and paint books, 
crayons, play-box crackers and Turkish paste. There is a 
striped linen bag in which the governess can carry her own 
mystery story, and a book for the child. A child’s masquer- 
ade costume may be ordered. Alice Marks. Boat parties 
break out so spontaneously on the night of sailing that the 
box contrived by Macy’s with all the “fixings” for celebrat- 
ing is bound to be a success. This box holds ginger ale, 
olives, canapé toast, hors d’oeuvre paste, nuts and cigarettes. 
Stationery, candy, a book, a diary, and other travel gifts fill 


a very festive surf-decorated box from Elizabeth Pusey’s 


Gifts designed to chart a frivolous course for those who go down to the sea in ships—from 


tidbi 


CAROLINE WHI 
—. | 














BY GAY YOUNG 


THE THREE Mussolini prizes for the Italian gardens at 

the New York flower show were directed to Washington 
by mistake, and for a few minutes it looked as if the entire 
delegation of Italian gardens would go under a cloud. This 
class was a new one, and the exhibitors who made entries 
in it were a little uneasy about just what they were going 
to have to compete with, but they finally rallied, the medals 
were forwarded, and everybody was happy. The Marshall 
Fields took the Italian medal in the class of private grow- 
ers, with an Italian rose garden featuring a pool. F. R. Pier- 





Observations of an Amateur Gardener 


son, of Tarrytown, took the commercial medal with his 
thousand-foot garden of rhododendron, azaleas, andromeda 
japonica and daphne, against a background of pine and 
cypress. A Carthusian monk’s cell and garden, exhibited 
jointly by the Garden Clubs of Rye and Ridgefield, took the 
Mussolini medal offered to garden clubs. Mrs. Payne Whit- 


Above is a border of tulips on the Charles E. F. McCann estate 
in May, and below, the same border with delphiniums and 


lilies, a month later. Annette Hoyt Flanders, landscape architect 








ere 
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ney and Miss Marie L. Constable were the only private exhibitors 
besides the Marshall Fields to show complete gardens. Mrs. Whitney’s 
garden showed tulips against a background of blooming trees, mainly 
dogwood. The vivid orange bed of imantophyllum which was a part 
of Miss Constable’s display was the more appreciated since it is so 
rarely exhibited. J. P. Morgan slipped in at a side door a little be- 
fore the show opened, and fussed around with his tulip display. He 
won the trophy of the New York Florists’ Club on them, too. Mr. 
Morgan’s lilies, sitting in pots on the floor, bloomed well above 
the heads of the crowds gathered around to admire them. 


A WELL-balanced meal growing on a single stem, with flowers and 

cigarettes for good measure, could be visualized as a possibility 
of the future, as one contemplated the propagation exhibit of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Peppers, petunias, tobacco and tomatoes 


HERBERT 





COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN ORCHID SOCIETY 


were all grafted on a potato plant. The Cypripedium Rothschildianum 
orchid was a prize winner at the In- 


This display won the gold medal of 


the Garden Club of America, as hav- tommaRonal al occ snow) tae ont 
ing the greatest value in stimulating Bi ae agian co Mind 
knowledge of and interest in garden- 
ing. This is the highest award of the 
show, and all exhibits are eligible. 


Another example of grafting showed 


was grown by Lager and Hurrell 


brown. Someone at the show told 
me that Mrs. William Kemble du 
Pont has an orchid of this variety in 
her collection at Wilmington. John 
Lager, who watched over the cypri- 
pedium tenderly at the show, is a 
x Saree cus aD veteran orchid hunter. He tells of 
vied with this display as a curiosity. 


holding a rare orchid plant in his 
The coccolobis, or “elephant ears,” aie F 
hand one time in the jungle, and 


looking down into it to meet the 
beady eyes of a deadly red coral 
snake. A native had carried this 
plant on his back through the forest 
for the three days previous. With 
the frightened natives looking on 
from the trees overhead, Mr. Lager 
captured the snake and put it in a 
bottle to bring to America. Several 
times, after orchid plants had been 
gathered at perilous heights on the 
spurs of the Andes, the horses or 


how a low creeping vine may be 
made to grow upward and “weep” 
by grafting it to some sturdy upright 
plant. The gigantic coccolobis tree 
in the Kottmiller swamp garden 


is claimed by horticulturalists to 
bear the largest leaves in the world. 


SEVENTY-SIX orchids were in 

bloom on L. R. Beardslee’s gold 
medal Cymbidium. A Cypripedium 
Rothschildianum orchid in the 
greenhouses of Lager and Hurrell 
did itself proud this year by bear- 
ing five perfect blooms on a single 
scape, whereas no other plant of 
this variety in captivity has ever 
borne but three. This orchid, which 
took the first prize as the best 
orchid species, is a native of New 
Guinea. Its flower is very dramatic 
looking; the dorsal sepal shades 
from yellow to white, and is striped 
with black. The petals are yellowish 
green streaked and blotched with a 
darker color. The lip is reddish 


mules carrying them would slip and 
land with the cargo in a river a 
thousand feet below. 


SEVERAL new roses made débuts 

at the show; the most talked about 
was the brilliant yellow and apricot- 
tinted bloom, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, grown by John H. Tra- 
endly, of Rowayton, Connecticut. 
Better Times, a pink flower develop- 


One of the novel classes at the show : aenc : 

te ed by J. Hill of Richmond, Indiana, 
was the exhibition of shadow boxes. lie 1] T ~ k 
Still life compositions were arrang- ane Ose aye ) otty's, tox a 
i Peni a white ccrecnand: be gold medal for a new rose not yet 
e a =) fe sen, & s - 
lighted that the flowers showed in disseminated. Another new rose—a 
silhouette: with jastaitonchiof deli: very vivid red one, named Prosper- 


cate transparent color on the shadows ity—was also shown in this booth. 





From the private chap- 


el of the de Medici’s 


ANDER orien 


THIS is no age for bells. We move at a tempo synchronized to 

speedier resonances. Modern architecture has not the patience 
to pick up the fine points of an echo, or encourage it to linger on! 
From the collection of old bronze handbells which is being shown 
at the English Bookshop, we discover that we have left damp 
cloisters and brocade-hung castles a long way behind us. For these 
bells, encrusted with griffons and topped with fringe cockades, speak 
history without moving a clapper. Two of them belonged to the 
de Medici family during their sixteenth century splendor; one is at- 
tributed to Donatello; one to Antonio Belli, a Milanese sculptor. 





ringers slipping over this cupid for 
four centuries have smoothed it into 
an even more beatifie creature than 
was created by the Italian artisan 
who balanced it on the bell. A com- 
panion piece to this handbell is in 
the colleeti oO the K onigliche 
Museum zu Berlin, and another was 
part of the famed Bardini Collection 
in Italy. Cupids were often used on bells 








No printed catalog is needed to place the two proud 


bells above in a lavish era of history. It was so 
characteristic of Renaissance Italy to mold heavy 
bronze in such intricate designs, and to embellish 
it with a thick topknot of silk fringe. The bell at 
the left is attributed to the fifteenth century. The 
one at the right is an example of high Renaissance 
workmanship, and was probably made in the shop 
of Antonio Belli, a Milanese sculptor who did several 


of the figures on the Church of St. Maria Maggiore 


The oldest bell shown, 
probably cast in 1184 


OLD CHAPELS 


The armorial device of the great de Medici 
house decorates a pair of bronze bells which 
were doubtless used to call the family to 
worship in the chapel of their Florentine 
villa. One of these bells is shown above. A 
portrait medallion molded on the opposite 
side is thought to be the likeness of the head 
of the de Medici house at that time. The 
more primitive bell above is an exact rep- 
lica of a bronze one cast in Florence in 


1184, when handbells were scarcely known 


A pagan god disports himself on this 
old bell. If it was cast for the cus- 
tomary use in the chapel of a royal 
family, its designer must have had a 
sense of humor. The arms of two 
noble Italian houses are raised in re- 
lief on the sides, but this decoration 
is crudely wrought, and has none of 
the delicacy of detail which character- 


ized bells of the later Renaissance 
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:< Very Finest 

| of its kind 


: 
; 
| 
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) At the right you see a camera portrait of a 
i 
a echanical masterpiece—the Cadillac 16- 


: a ~ A ° 
icylinder V-type engine. Among automotive 





| . . 

jpower plants, it stands uniquely alone 
| 

not only the first of its kind to be pro- 
: 

jduced, but entirely unchallenged from the 


: 


standpoint of its general excellence... . 


There is nothing surprising in this fact, 


or Cadillac is unquestionably the very 


rst authority on the V-type engine. It 


f 
fi 
has now been nineteen years since Cadillac 
b 


egan to concentrate exclusively on V- 


jtype design. During all these years, the 
‘Cadillac engineering staff has had no engine 
problem aside from the improvement of 
this one type of design. Hence, their efforts 
ia their talents have gone toward per- 
fection, rather than in the direction of 
general experimentation. Consequently, 
they have carried the V-type engine to.a 


point of excellence unapproached in the 


| 





field of automotive design. . . . And this 


is equally true of manufacturing. Cadil- 
lac’s entire equipment for engine building 
is based on V-type design. Its engine 
craftsmen are schooled in this design alone. 
And its materials are selected for their 
exclusive fitness to this particular type of 
engine. ... When you drive a 16-cylinder 
Cadillac, you will see how really important 
this vast experience is. For there is no 
power plant in any other motor car so 
smooth, so quiet, so flexible, or so generally 
satisfactory, as Cadillac’s 16-cylinder 


engine. ‘Truly, it is a masterpiece, the 
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very first of its kind. . . . Naturally, the 
same experience and the same skill that 
go into the creation of the V-16 are back 
of the great engines that Cadillac builds for 
its other cars—the V-8, the V-12 and the 
La Salle. Whichever of these cars you select, 
you will find its engine as outstanding, by 
comparison, as is the V-16 in that market 
which so peculiarly belongs to it. In their 
silken smoothness, their almost complete 
quietness of operation, and their instant 
and unhesitating response to the throttle. 
they contribute immeasurably to the un- 


ending satisfaction of Cadillac ownership. 


\ 8 
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No matter how sensitive your taste— 
or how individual your personality — 


= 
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The Manor House 


the Decorator will help you 





reflect yourself in your hom 


HIS home you are making—you want it to be you. You 
want it to reflect you in a thousand and one ways—from the 
hang of that drape to the surging sweep of the driveway. 
But what part of you to express and how best to express it? What 
appointments will you choose and how will you arrange and har- 


monize them? 


There are furniture and furnishings and fabrics, draperies and 
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tapestries. How to know precisely where to go to find 
precisely the right thing? How to choose precisely the 
right things that will harmonize with precisely the right 
others ? 


It is the all important business of the experienced deco- 
rator to know where to go and find the things you want; 
to sort out the real from the counterfeit, to sift from a 
mass of offerings those few things of beauty which will 
best reflect you—and best harmonize with each other. 
The decorator’s success is based upon a widespread and 
intimate knowledge of sources and what is available in 


furniture and furnishings, and where to find it. 


The decorator, you may be sure, brings one other highly 
valuable equipment to your aid, a sure sense of quality 


and quality’s value. 


Trust the decorator to know—none better—the part 


that quality plays and where to get it. 





And don’t believe that the price of quality is any heavy 
tax. Far from it. Furniture and fabrics representing the 
highest quality obtainable are priced much lower today 


than ever before. 


Whether decoration involves a single room—a country 
or sea-shore house or a city apartment—executive off- 
ces, a yacht or a houseboat, the decorator’s cooperation 
should be secured for the best results. It will cost you 
less in the end and you will be assured of achieving an 


atmosphere of charm, comfort, and good taste. 


The decorator will express you—in terms of quality— 
with well chosen and harmonious appointments—and 


with actual economy. 


This advertisement, the first of a series, is sponsored by 
the following importers, wholesalers and manufactur- 


ers of fine furniture and fabrics 


Jacques Bopart Inc. 
383 Madison Ave. 
Brunovan, INc. 

383 Madison Avenue 
CassARD-RoMANO Co., INc. 
305 E. 63rd Street 
CHARAK FURNITURE Co. 
444. Madison Avenue 
ALBERT GROSFELD INC. 
320 E. 47th Street 
JoHNSON & FAULKNER 
43 East 53rd Street 
THe Manor Housr 

22 E. 67th Street 
Harry Meyers Co. 

136 W. 52nd Street 
OrsSENIGO COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue 
PALMER & EMBuRY 

222 E. 46th Street 

F. SCHUMACHER & Co. 
60 West 40th Street 
SHAw Furn. Co. 

730 Fifth Avenue 
STROHEIM & RoMAN 

35 East 53rd Street 

J. H. Toorr & Co. Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 


Brunovan, Inc. 
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ROYAL RANSOM 
OF ROMANCE 


FOR THE PRICE OF A SONG 
IN BEAUTIFUL 


GERMANY 







oy all ete 
4 cities, great palaces, 
museums, folk festivals. 





Walled towns, castles, 
cathedrals, medieval Rod 








and Pleasure 


of Wonder 
of modest cost. Old 


The “Gold Standard” 


with the 





“Silver Lining” 











world glory of ancient castles and medieval 









towns, the modern marvel of great cities, the im- 






mortal operas of the Wagner Festivals, and Ger- 






many’s supreme modernistic art and architecture. 






Thrilled by the economy of romance, you en- 


















joy delicious food in tree-embowered restaurants 









as you sip from the gold of the Rhineland vine- 






yards and the foaming amber of the German stein. 









Age-old castles crest green hills sloping down 









to the romantic Rhine. Picturesque towns gleam 






in the flowering valleys of the Black Forest or 






the Harz. Snow-crowned mountains tower over 















the bright-hued villages of the Bavarian Alps. 









Famous German health resorts by lake and sea 






invite to boating, riding, mountain climbing, ten- 






nis, golf, horse racing and wonderful motoring. 






Honest prices and courteous German hospital- 












ity welcome you as an honored guest in the coun- 






try of good times, joyous leisure, Gemuetlichkeit 
and Wanderlust. 









Gay Berlin. Zeppelin 
trips. 







aia World’s fastest train, 
WLLL theFlying Hamburger”. 





Modernistic art. 













































GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue -New York 
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Glaser Mit Wappen Pa 


By B. M. KAYE 


MR. BENNICK lives at University 
Place near Washington Square. 
One of his hobbies is acquiring 
drinking glasses which combine odd- 
ness in coloring or shape with the 
fact that they can actually be used. 
About five years ago, he saw at the 
home of a German friend of his, four 
or five tall glasses that were... dis- 
tinguished by a beautiful German 
coat of arms enameled on each. 
“Where did you get these?” asked 
Mr. Bennick. 
“What!” said the German friend. 
“Oh, my Glaser Mit Wappen. Those 


are real old German. | picked them - 
up in a little antique store on Madr, 


son avenue.” 

“Near what street?” 
Bennick. 

“Well it was somewhere between 
50th street and 70th street.” 

Mr. Bennick visited every antique 
store on Madison avenue between 
50th and 70th streets—but nobody 
had any Glaser Mit Wappen. The 
search continued north and south on 
Madison avenue. As the years rolled 
by he visited antique stores on Lex- 
ington avenue and on Third ave- 
nue and in the side streets. He haunt- 
ed auction sales. But no Glaser Mit 
Wappen could be found. 

In the Spring of 1931 Mr. Bennick 
dropped into a shop specializing in 
glasses. They seemed to have every- 
thing except Glaser Mit Wappen. 
The young lady in charge, however, 
knew something about such glasses. 
“IT think,” she said, “if you know 
somebody in Munich, Germany, they 
can pick up the glasses there.” 

“That’s strange,” said Mr. Ben- 
nick, “I’m going to be in Munich 
this summer.” 

“Then you won't have any difficul- 
ty at all in finding them,” she said. 

And in July, 1931, Mr. Bennick 
was in Munich. He visited every an- 
tique store, every glass store and eve- 
ry crockery store in town. He in- 
quired of the various hotel porters 
—and what is there that a European 
hotel porter doesn’t know? It was 
all to no avail. 

At Heidelberg, an intensive search 
revealed one or two student glasses 
—hbut that was all. But the porter at 
the hotel knew of an antique dealer 
at Worms—some forty miles away, 
who, he was quite sure, would know 
all about these glasses. Mr. Bennick 
hired an auto and went to Worms. 
He found his antique dealer and saw 
some beautiful glasses and porcelain 

-but no Glaser Mit Wappen. 

His next stop was Frankfort. After 
a similar fruitless quest, an antique 
dealer told Mr. Bennick that such 
glasses probably could not be found, 
as the originals were all in museums. 

Back to New York came Mr. Ben- 
nick, and his dreams of possessing 
Glaser Mit Wappen began to fade. 

But day, Mr. Bennick was 
walking up University Place. On the 
west side of the street between 
llth and 12th streets is the auction 
store of Kaliski and Gabay. Mr. Ben- 
nick casually glanced in the window. 
He stopped anid gasped. There were 
a dozen Glaser Mit Wappen. 


asked Mr. 


one 


weren't buying luxuries. Why should | 




























































In went Mr. Bennick and asked to 
see the glasses. They were not an- 
tiques, but excellent reproductions. 
The auction lot number was 1147, — 
and it would probably be reached — 
about 4 o’clock on Friday. Mr. Ben- : 
nick had some appointments at that 
time and inquired if he could leave 
a price and have someone bid for 
him. They would be glad to look 
after his bidding. How high did he 
wish to go? 
There were hard times. 


Peopidl i 
anybody want to come down to an _ 
auction at University Place to buy — 
glasses? In all probability they 
would go at a low price. So Mr. Ben- 
nick said he would go as high as $18 — 
for the glasses. They jotted down his — 
name and his price and told him | 
they would take care of it. | 

On Friday morning, Mr. Bennick 
sat in his office unable to concen- 
trate on his work. Through his mind 
flitted the thought that here he was, 
at the end of a five-year quest, and | 
yet he was leaving the fate of the 
glasses at the mercy of whoever 
might come in and bid for them. Sup- 
posing somebody bid $19. Should he — 
lose his glasses for the sake of $1?_ 
When would he ever find such 
glasses again? The more he thought 
of it the more worried he got. He 
now remembered seeing a number of 
people looking at the glasses. By — 
the afternoon Mr. Bennick could 
stand it no longer. He cancelled his 
appointments and at 3:30 rushed up 
to the auction place of Kaliski and 
Gabay. When he got there the auc- 
tioneer was auctioning off lot No. 
920. The auction was well attended 
and the lots were going at the rate 
of about one every two minutes. 

Mr. Bennick wandered out and 
visited some friends in the neighbor- 
hood. At 4:30 he returned. They 
were up to lot No. 980. Mr. Bennick 
went out and bought a newspaper. 
He returned and sat in a chair and 
read his paper until the chair was — 
taken from under him and put up 
for sale. It got to be 5:15. They were 
up to No. 1040. f 

Then Mr. Bennick remembered 
that he had a dinner engagement up- 
town at 7 o’clock. Obviously lot No. 
1147—the Glaser Mit Wappen— 
would not be reached before 6:15 or — 
6:30. That would give him no time to | 
go home and change his clothes an 
keep his dinner engagement uptown 
Why not go home now, change an 
be back in time to make his bid? 
So Mr. Bennick hurried home. H 
shaved and he changed his clothes 
and then walked up University Place, 
—clean and light-hearted, prepare 
to get his glasses. | 

At 5:45 Mr. Bennick entered the 
auction rooms. The auctioneer was — 
auctioning a platinum ring. The item 
was sold. 

“Next item,” called the auctioneer, 

“No. 1150—platinum wedding ring.” 
Mr. Bennick gasped. Could it “be pos- 
sible that he had come too late to” 
protect his bid? 

The ring was auctioned off—‘Next 
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item”, called the auctioneer, “No. 
1151—two gold chains.” 

Mr. Bennick’s heart sank. There 
could be no doubt about it. No. 1147 
had been sold. 

Despair gripped Mr. Bennick. For 
five years he had conducted his 
search. He and his friends had 
scoured Germany. And at last, al- 
most at his door, he had found the 
glasses. He had come and spent 
the whole afternoon at the auc- 
tioneer’s place. Now he had missed 
his bid! 

There was just one ray of hope. 
Perhaps—perhaps the auctioneer 
had been successful in buying in the 
item for $18. But that was now in- 
credible. The more Mr. Bennick 


thought about it the greater the value | 


appeared. Surely they were worth 
$50, or $75. Perhaps somebody had 
bid $100. 

The auctioneer finished calling the 
items on the sheet before him. He 
gave the sheet to an attendant who 
carried it to the cashier’s cage. Mr. 
Bennick hastened after him. 

Mr. Bennick secured the cashier’s 
attention. “I’m Mr. Bennick,” he 
said. “Can you tell me if I bought in 
item No. 1147?” 

The cashier ran his finger down 
the column. 

“That’s right,” he 
bought it in for $16.” 

Mr. Bennick sighed happily. He 
had his Glaser Mit Wappen at last. 


said, “you 


Veritas in Vino 


(Continued from page 33) 


Extra sugar is added to induce a 
second fermentation in the bottle— 
hence the effervescence. Then, just 
before the final corking it is fortified 
with brandy or a liqueur consisting 
of sugar dissolved in old wine, the 
amount added differentiating the dry 
and sweet Champagne. Each manu- 
facturer has his own formula for this 
liqueur, which gives the various 
brands their distinctive flavor. Be- 
cause they all come from the same 
district they are, unlike other wines, 
labeled with the dealer’s name in- 
stead of the district or commune 
name. Famous brands are Mumm, 


Lanson, Krug, Heidsieck, Pol Roger, 
Moet and Chandon, Pommery and 
Greno. Years to remember are: 
1900, 1904, 1906, 1911, 1915, 1917, 
1920, 1924, 1926, and 1928. 

The French have legally limited 
the use of the name Champagne to 
those wines grown and bottled in the 
Champagne district. A pail of ice 
and a Champagne bottle are synony- 
mous and although it should be 
served cold, ice is never put into it. 

And to summarize the story for 
easy reference, here are the Bor- 
deaux and the Burgundies in a nut- 


shell: 


Bordeaux 
RED (Clarets) WHITE 
Chateau Lafite SAUTERNES 
Chateau Latour Chateau Yquem 


Chateau Margaux 

Chateau Mouton-Rothschild 

Chateau Pichon-Longueville 

Chateau Gruaud-Larose-Sarget 

These are from the Médoc District 
GRAVES 

Chateau Haut-Brion 

Chateau Pape-Clément 

Chateau La-Mission-Haut-Brion 

Chateau Latour-Haut-Brion 

Chateau Carbonnieux 


VINTAGE YEARS 
1900, 1904, 1914, 1920, 1924, 1926, 1928 


Serve with entree, game and roast. 
Also cheese. Avoid disturbing dregs. 
Should be temperature of room. Over- 
chilling destroys its fine flavor. If two 
red wines are served at a meal, have 
that which is lighter in quality first, 
i.e., Bordeaux before Burgundy. Don’t 
serve wine with salad. 


Chateau Rayne-Vigneau 
Chateau Lafaurie-Peyraguey 
Chateau La-Tour-Blanche 
Chateau Suduiraut 
Chateau Rieussee 
Barsacs 
Coutet Chateau Myrat 
Climens 


Chateau 
Chateau 
s GRAVES 
Chateau Haut-Brion Blanc 
Chateau Carbonnieux Blanc 
Chateau Bel-Air 
Chateau Haut-Gardére 
Chateau La Louviere 


VINTAGE YEARS 
1900, 1904, 1906, 1908, 1914, 1916, 1917, 
1919, 1921 
Serve Sauterne with dessert only. Bar- 


sac the same, but occasionally served 
with fish. Serve Graves with fish course. 


Burgundies 

RED WHITE 
Grand Vin Chambertin CHABLIS 
Grand Vin Musigny 
Grand Vin Romanée Conti Montrachet 
Grand Vin Corton Pouilly 
Grand Vin Pommard Rugiens Meursault 
Grand Vin Clos de Béze Moutonne 
Grand Vin Clos de Vougeot Valmur 
Grand Vin Richebourg Vaudesir 


Grand Vin Hospices de Beaune 


These are from the Cote de Nuit and 
Beaune Districts. 


VINTAGE YEARS 


1900, 1904, 1906, 1907, 1911, 1915, 1919, 
1923, 1926, 1928 

Serve with entree, game and roast. 
Also cheese. Avoid disturbing dregs. 
Should be temperature of room. Red 
wine is good with cheese when only 
one wine is being served. Omit wine 
during salad and dessert, in this case, 
and resume when the cheese is served. 


i 


VINTAGE YEARS 
1911, 1915, 1919, 1921, 1926, 1928 


Serve with oysters and shellfish. The 
best fish course wine. Should be chilled. 
If one wine is being chosen to accom- 
pany a meal, Chablis is always a good 
choice. Serve all white wines chilled. 
They should not be too cold—sixty or 
seventy-five degrees is right. 
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WEDGWOOD 





Cimbossed Queensware 


Ever since Josiah Wedgwood executed a special 
dinner service for Queen Charlotte in 1763, the 
Wedgwood Potteries have heen supplying the finest 
tableware to the crowned heads and aristocracy of 
Europe. y ¥ * Embossed Queensware, first made in 
1770, has the rare distinction of one hundred and 
sixty years of unwavering popularity. It is made to- 
day in much the same way as in the Eighteenth 
Century. The classie shapes— so characteristic of 
Wedgwood—are retained, while the graceful embossed 
decoration, in pale blue (called lavender) or cream, 
still js applied by hand upon the rich cream or ivory 
éfound. Y * * Whether it be a single decorative piece 
or a. complete dinner service, Embossed Qucensware 
compels immediate appreciation, 


Upon request we shall be pleased to send 
you a copy of our illustrated booklet. 


Josiah [ledquood & Sons, Joc 


oF AMERICA 
Mark on China 


@ 


ee 
WEDGWOOD 


160 FIETH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Northwest corner of 2)st Street 


Mark on 
Jasper, Basale, 
Queensware, Etc. 


WEDGWOOD 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
Potteries; Etruria, Stoke-on-Trenc, England 
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DESIGN 
COMPETITION 


x 
Farst Preze 
Second Preze 


Third Preze 
Fourth Pree 
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75 
250° 


OPEN TO DECORATORS, 
THEIR ASSISTANTS 
AND 
OTHER PROFESSIONALS 


| O stimulate interest in better design of printed 


goods, Johnson & Faulkner Inc. announce this 
design competition open to all professional Decora- 
tors, either entering as a firm or as an individual. 
The winning prize designs will be produced on linen, 
chintz or cretonne, and the first prize fabric will be 
used in the decorating of a room which will be on 
public exhibit in the early fall months, giving full 
credit to the designer or designers. All designs sub- 
mitted will be on exhibition for a two weeks’ period, 
and those not winning a prize will be offered for sale 
to manufacturers in the arts and trade industries at 
a price set by the designer. All entries must be re- 
ceived by mail or messenger at our showrooms, 45 
East 53rd Street, New York City, not later than 6 
P. M. Thursday, June 1, 1933. The exhibition will 
open Tuesday at 2:30 P. M. June 6th, and end June 
20th. The judges will be selected from among leading 
Decorators, an outstanding authority from the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, or the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, and an editor of a leading Home Furnishing 
magazine. 


Write today for complete program giving 
full specifications of this unique competition. 
Use coupon below and mail at once. 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


Design Competition, 
JOHNSON & FAULKNER, Inc. 
15 East 53rd Street, New York City 


Please send me your four page printed program and in- 
struction shect stating how I may enter the Prize Design 
Competition. 


Name 
Firm Name 


Address 





The Tyrolian Trend w 


(Continued from page 39) 


is called Walterspiel’s and, although 
no history lurks around its back- 
ground (it has been opened only 
since the war) Walterspiel’s has a 
reputation on a par with Hocher’s in 
Berlin, and belongs among the 
choice epicurean eating places of 
Europe—or perhaps I should say, of 
the world. If you don’t know the ‘spe- 
cialités de la maison of this restau- 
rant, for your first meal you might 
remember that cold ham is especial- 
ly exciting here, served as an hors 
d’ceuvre. It is a Holstein ham, es- 
pecially cured for the establishment. 


They wheel a great rack to your. 


table, slice it with ceremony, and 
serve it on a wooden plate—the 
proper resting place, be it known, 
for a patrician ham. Also, -order 
crevettes and their wonderful duck 
cooked with apple. 

Among other Muiinchener restau- 
rants which are high in my affection 
is the Preysing Palais. This place 
belongs in the same class as Walter- 
spiel’s, meaning that it is not cheap 
and is patronized by the smart world. 
It has an air about it, the Preysing— 
something like the Hotel Continental 
in that it exudes the atmosphere of 
a past era, elegant and mellow. 

I think my real favorites, how- 
ever, are among the more lowly res- 
taurants in Nurnberg where, on 
Sundays, mountain climbers coming 
back to town in shorts and battered 
array, can dine quite undisturbed be- 
cause of their mud caked shoes. One 
of these places bears the tongue-ty- 
ing name of Bratwurstglocke. Tuck- 
ed back of the old cathedral, this 
simple place specializes in equally 
simple fare. The piéce de résistance 
is a tin dish set before you, bear- 
ing the most luscious grilled sau- 
sages and sauerkraut—sauerkraut, 
by the way, so tender that even 
finicky American babies could cry 
for it—and not cry after! Somewhat 
less grand, though outfitted in an 
attractive and comfortable way, is 
a restaurant called Schwarzwalder’s. 
Go there about eleven in the morn- 
ing, in time to get a wonderful con- 
coction which the chef sends out 
from the kitchen piping hot—a 
pastry mixed with melted cheese 
and caraway seeds. Schwarzwalder’s 
being a wine house, it is difficult to 
get beer there. What I do is to cart 
these luscious bits of pastry under 
my arm right across the street to a 
beer place, as Miinchener seems the 
perfect accompaniment for _ this 
matutinal tidbit. 

If it’s a summer morning made to 
order, instead of having breakfast 
in my room, I like to stroll over to 
the Stadtgarten and order coffee and 
Kaffeekuchen under the linden trees 
of the outdoor cafe. And it is so 
pleasant and so unhurried that, after 
gossiping with the waiter (who has 
probably worked in every hotel I’ve 
ever visited) and having gleaned the 
news from home in my Paris Herald, 
I’m usually surprised to find that it’s 
late morning before I hurry out to 
the golf links, the swimming bath 
(there’s a lovely one right in the 


_in flowered aprons and tight bodices 


city, though in a sylvan setting) 
or, if it’s too late for any exercise, 
I take a hurried look in one of the 
many museums. Not that the Munich 
museums deserve a mere look—but 
I like to do my galleries, cathedrals 
and such in homeopathic doses. 
Though a cosmopolitan city and 
a large one, Munich preserves 
a “peasantish” atmosphere quite 


‘unique from any metropolis I know. 


The streets are full of men and boys — 
wearing shorts, feathered hats, and 
checkered or sky-blue jackets. Girls 


fly around on bicycles as casually 
as do others decked out in the 
dernier cri from Paris, who stroll 
down the same streets. But if you 
want even more bizarre and colorful 
costumes, then go out to the moun- 
tains —to Garmisch - Partenkirchen 
or, better still, to Mittenwald. The 
latter is so incredible, it looks like 
opera bouffe. Perhaps a more mod- 
ern simile would be better—it also 
reminded me of a Hollywood set. 
If you’re in Mittenwald on a Sun- 
day or when a wedding or funeral 
is on, you'll see costumes so out- 
landish—and_ so beguiling—they 
make those worn by the chorus of 
“Music in the Air” look somber as 
nuns. 

Among the delights with which I 
always regale prospective visitors to 
the Tyrol is the good food they'll be 
in for. Not just at the swell restau- 
rants of the cities—but things that 
are found at the simplest country 
inn. One thing you'll like is a way 
they have of mixing soft cheese such 
as Camembert, Roquefort, or Gor- 
gonzola with about 40% of butter. 
To this is added a generous amount 
of chives, chopped pickle or olives. 
The mixture is then put through a 
sieve and served with pumpernickel 
or brown German bread. I like to 
have it with one of those German 
salads: beets, apples, potatoes, 
celery (shredded, not chopped), all 
mixed with mayonnaise. Or with a 
salad made of shredded green beans, 
celery, tongue, chives and French 
dressing. 

In telling about Bavarian food, of 
course I always mention a bowle. 
that nectar which the Germans and 
Austrians know how to do so well 
in the spring and summer. In case 
you don’t know what a bowle is, 
the principal ingredient is—white 
wine (even vin ordinaire will do, 
which should give a hint to those of 
us who must make the best of things 
until we have our wine in its right | 
proportions). In the white wine, 
crushed fruit is allowed to stand 
and chill for several hours before 
serving. Bowles usually make their 
first appearance with the advent 
of strawberries, following which — 
cherries, raspberries, peaches, and 
plums are used as they come in sea- 
son. , 

When thinking of Tyrol, I in- 
clude Austria, and there are some 
pointers which I think are helpful to 
know about if you’re going to visit 
this charming country. For one thing 
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—don’t let them tell you there is 
only one hotel to consider in Salz- 
burg. Although the much heralded 
Hotel de l'Europe is a splendid, 
modern, and comfortable hostelry, I 
found the less pretentious (and 
cheaper) Oesterreichische Hof has 
much in its favor. It is conveniently 
situated, right in the heart of things. 
Get a room on the river side and, 
while the rapids will serve as slum- 
ber music, you won't hear the town 
trafic—the tinkle, tinkle of bicycle 
bells, and the squawking of motor 
horns. Moreover, the Oesterreichi- 
sche Hof is adjacent to several 
cafés where you'll want to stop and 
sip after the concerts, and linger 
way into the night watching literati 
and musicians come and go. Though 
it will expose a big bourgeois streak 
in me, I'll have to admit that I liked 
the restaurant where all the tourists 
are immediately taken—Saint Peter’s 
Keller. If you get a table in a nook, 
smoke enough, and do justice to 
wines from the noted cellar, you 
won't mind the strange-looking fry 
laden with cameras and Baedekers, 
who hail from Liverpool, Leipzig, 
and St. Louis. 

While on the subject of Austria, 
I usually do a bit of shouting for 
Badgastein. This lesser-known spa, 
situated high in the Austrian Alps 
(perhaps it has no place in a 
Tyrolian opus—but it’s near enough 
to get by), is one of the most pic- 
turesque of all Continental cure 
places. It is infinitely less sophisti- 
cated than its sister spas, such as 
Baden-Baden, Marienbad, and Carls- 
bad—and it has that quality which, 
to use the word again, can best be 
described by gemiitlich. A power- 
ful waterfall thunders down the 
mountainside and under a_ bridge 
close by the main square of the 
town, and in front of the quaint 
balconied houses visitors taking the 
cure walk about in stout boots, 
shorts, and walking sticks. You find 
them all over the mountainside, too 
—many of them resting, because the 
altitude is apt to affect you until 
you are acclimated. When it gets 
too much for you, you find con- 
yeniently located stubes which dis- 
pense the cup that cheers—innocu- 
ous wine of the country and good 
brown beer. If you go to Badgastein, 
as I hope you will, perhaps you will 
fall for the little hotel which en- 
deared itself to me. Your travel 
agency will probably recommend 
one of several very grand hostelries 
of the stereotyped variety—the Eu- 
rope, Astoria, Bellevue, and Kaiser- 
hof. Having first booked at one of 
these, the Kaiserhof, I soon decided 
it wasn’t in keeping with Badga- 
stein. I wanted something more 
Tyrolian and less like Berlin, and 
finally found it exactly when I 
came upon the little Hapsburger 
Hof, a simple place equipped to 
accommodate only a few guests. It 
is outside of the town, situated on 
the edge of a hill overlooking the 





most lush valley imaginable. You 
take most of your meals in the court- 
yard, feasting on the surrounding 
scene as much as on the very good, 
but plain, cuisine. Yes, Badgastein 
is a good bet—especially if you have 
been hanging around the bars at 
the Adlon and Kurfurstendamm— 
or spending too many nights in 
Montparnasse or Montmartre. An- 
other “talking point’—it’s _ prac- 
tically free from Americans. But, 
since Richard Barthelmess and his 
wife were there last Summer and 
returned keen about the place, they 
will probably send over many friends 
from Hollywood. This Austrian re- 
sort can make a new person of you in 
short order—but the natives advise 
a fortnight’s stay as a minimum. 

As a final tip to the Tyrol bound, 
I tell them to make a note about a 
most marvelous Austrian Schloss 
where, if your credentials are O.K.’d 
by the chatelaine, you can take your 
place among the twenty-four guests 
(albeit paying ones) which the 
castle accommodates. The place is 
Burg Finstergrun, the nearest rail- 
way station being Ramstadt—but 
you must motor several hours into 
the hinterland before you reach Burg 
Finstergrun, perched on a high peak. 
This mediaeval castle, known all 


over Austria, is owned by Countess | 


Zsapary, a charming and brilliant 
woman who has been forced to 
accept a few visitors in her home, in 
order to help pay for its main- 
tenance. You're sure to meet an in- 
teresting group at the Schloss and, 
although the place is primitive, you 
will be comfortable and lead a life 
typically Tyrolian. To be admitted, 
Countess Zsapary wants to know 
something about you—and quite 
rightly—because life at the Burg is 


more like a house party than a) 


hotel. So, if the idea of schlossing in 
Austria appeals to you, write a let- 
ter to Miss Isabel DuCane, an Eng- 
lish friend of the Countess, who 
“lets in” the guests from America 
and England. 

If you run into any of the Bavari- 
an boosters I mentioned in the first 
paragraphs, or if you see the Tyroli- 
an shows on Broadway, you'll prob- 
ably find yourself before long leap- 
ing around Garmisch or Mitten- 
wald, Innsbruck or Salzburg, Badga- 
stein or Burg Finstergrun—and 
you'll come home with your trunk 
holding leather shorts, half length 
socks, sky blue jacket, and a perky 
feathered hat. You'll pray that a 


fancy dress ball is in the offing, so | 


you can go native once more, pop- 
ping into the ballroom with a yodel. 


In short, you too will have joined | 


The Boosters. 


Editor's Note: The historic house in 


Washington, D. C. now occupied by the 
American Institute of Architects was 
built by John Tayloe. In the March | 
issue of Arts & Decoration the building 
of this house was attributed, through 
error, to John Taylor. 
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Exsre de Wotre has brighter ideas than mere 
chintz for summer touches. Who else would think 
of transparent dlacé muslin, plain or flowered, to 
sheathe your curtains, or for slip-covers. Who else 
can change your room completely with a hint of 
glass — a table, a small mirrored obelisk, a rock- 
crystal centre-piece—to sive an ice-cold touch. 
Her ideas are many — inimitable and exclusive. 
Her prices for fabrics, “retouching and furniture 
are lower than you believe possible. Suggestions 


as well as estimates will be dladly submitted. 


ELSIE « WOLFE 


ING YY. Ge 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


O77 
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IN 1933 


—More Than Ever 


GREAT BRITAIN 


will be preferred by the 


discriminating 


TS greatly reduced cost of living due to the 

drop in sterling, its old age charm, and its 
historic attractions will prove of irresistible appeal 
to discerning travellers, who in visiting Great 
Britain will be cementing that deeper friendship, 
so long existent, and now so indispensable to all 
English speaking peoples. 

Full information, illustrated pamphlets, 

itineraries, etc. obtained from T. R. DESTER, 


L. M.S. Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


or any Tourist Agent 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


may be 










Hotel Lierre 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Ate . 
SIXTY-FIRST STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHARLES PIERRE 
President 


Designed to please those transient and 


resident guests who appreciate dignifled 





surroundings and precise, efficient service. 


Providing all the comforts and luxuries that — 





bring repose to modern living. On Fifth 4 





Avenue overlooking the Park, the address 


TWO FAMOUS &ESTAURANTS 


4 





The Arts in New York a 


(Continued from page 43) 


one looked and found what was 
primarily a (very) cross-section of 
“modern art’—with various aca- 
demic anchors—in Europe and 
America. This gazing resolved itself 
into one conclusion: that “modern 
art” had become old-fashioned. It is 
now as traditional in its way as once 
was the painting of, say, Meissonier. 
“Abstraction” no longer is the crush- 
ing word it was—to awe questioning 
unbelievers, philistines and heathen 
who asked “What is it?” Too many 
ungifted practitioners in all the arts 
have over-used this once magical 
touchstone, wearing away its obscur- 
ing (of mediocrity) properties. We 
see that what was and is “modern” 
always falls into history and is re- 
lated to either what was ephemeral 
and topical, or traditional in paint- 
ing’s great tradition, which is of liv- 
ing art. So that Mantegna and 
Rembrandt and Cranach are living, 
modern artists. Creative artists al- 
ways are modern, whether they lived 
yesterday or today, whatever their 
subject-matter or technique. The only 
other thing this exhibition reveals is 
that most of the international artists 
have been to school in the melting- 
pot of Paris—only the results of the 
teaching are too noticeable. The 
truth is that it is now impossible to 
distinguish national characteristics, 
with the possible exceptions of the 
American, German, Indian Tribal, 


‘and of course the French schools. 


Of the French representatives in 
this gathering it is unnecessary to 
make much remark, save that its 
great ones, the MM. Matisse, Picas- 
so, Bracque, Dufy, Leger, Rouault, 
Segonzac, Viaminck, Utrillo, and 
Chagall, all are present in person 
and by “influence.” All their recog- 
nizable idiosyncrasies were the more 
obvious because their works were 
not of their best. It seems inevitable 
that “international” gatherings are 
regarded rather casually by the 
“masters” in the shape of second- 
bests. The Germans have been more 
interested and so they pointed up 
the assemblage almost heroically. 
Modern German painting possesses 
an apparent melodramatic intensity, 
whether with “health” or anything, 
typified in its more sensational mo- 
tion pictures, nudism, and “primi- 
tive” dance. 

This brings us to America—it is 
easy enough to skip Italy, Spain, 
Belgium, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Our boys really come through 
quite nicely without showing too 
much European influence. Renoir of 
course is to be found glistening in 
the fleshly folds of the nudes and 
the paint surfaces, and Cézanne is 
remembered, but what would you? 
The health and vitality of our com- 
patriots in this “international” is 
general enough almost to pass as a 
national characteristic, and on the 
whole the representation of all the 
schools was quite comprehensive, 
though the omission of John Marin 
from an “American” section is 
strange. But there are good examples 
of John Sloan, in his latest “nude” 
manner, and Ernest Lawson’s_ vi- 


brant “Hoboken Water Front”. 
There was a more opalescent Law- 
son in the Kraushaar collection of 
fourteen Americans: Bernard Karfi- 
ol’s semi-nude “Girl with Flower,” a 
romantic landscape by Rockwell 
Kent, Mangravite’s “Mask and 
Grapes,” Eugene Speicher’s “Cow- 
boy,” Gifford Beal’s gay “Circus 
Parade,” and typical works by 
Kuniyoshi, Charles Burchfield, Alex- 
ander Brook and Henry Schnaken- 
berg. The gentle color and moye- 
ment of the “Beach at San Malo” 
are arrested by Prendergast in one 


‘of his fragrantly contagious day- 


dreams. The hero of the contingent 
of fourteen assembled by Mr. 
Kraushaar was Mr. George Luks, 
with as virtuosic a composition of 
rowboats on the Hudson River and 
their complementary shadows as you 
would like to see. It is an early work. 
John Stoan and W. J. Glackens were 
there, also with early portraits. 

The most colorful part of an un- 
usually colorfully staged Architec- 
tural League exhibition, at the Fine 
Arts Building, was that section de- 
voted to the Theatre Arts. Joseph 
Urban was responsible for the effec- 
tive arrangement of the entire ex- 
hibition, giving to the usually staid 
halls, which house the traditional 
annual output of the various Acade- 
mies, a really springlike atmosphere. 
So tasteful was his arrangement, be- 
ginning with the erection of “false” 
walls, that even the more indifferent 
examples of the theatre arts seemed 
significant, whereas the discreet 
brightening of the light in contempo- 
rary black-and-white accentuated the 
good points of the architectural ex- 
hibits and photographs. Mr. Urban 
knows what dramatized light can do 
in the theatre and _ utilized this 
knowledge in lighting the large 
“(Edipus” puppets, exhibited last 
year, of Robert Edmond Jones. This 
general dramatizing effect was used 
to good purpose on all the theatre 
exhibits, which were of recent and 
past theatrical productions, also 
some projects, by Lee Simonson, 
Norman-Bel Geddes, Cleon Throck- 
morton, Joseph Urban, and other 
well-known theatre workers. Notable 
in the architectural sections were the 
models and designs for “The Shakes- 
peare Library” in Washington, D. C., 
by Paul Cret, and “The New York 
Hospital” by Coolidge, Shepley and 
Abbott. The decorative group in- 
cluded the much publicized “Spirit 
of the Dance” by William Zorach, 
turned down by Mr. Roxy, glossy 
figures by Archipenko, and a sculp- 
tural group by Karl Milles. The final 
group was of the contrasted past 
and present methods of housing, as 
illustrated by typical American ex- 
amples of the past decade. 

Though the period covered in his 
retrospective show of painting and 
sculpture, at the Modern Museum of 
Art, is thirty years, and various 
styles of painting as they affected 
him are quite visible, Maurice 
Sterne’s general aesthetic approach 
seems always to be essentially un- 
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site charm and 
quiet, the private-home at- 
mosphere, the superlative ad- 
vantages of living here... are 
now available at amazingly 
attractive by-the-day rates. 


By the day... 


AT THE 


SHERRY- 


NETHERLAND 


on Central Park 


New York 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street 





Aisles of Spring 


(Continued from page 11) 


chrysanthemums and iris lift their 
royal gold and purple against ever- 
sreens flanked with rhododendrons, 
and as a background for the whole 
beautiful conception, a high hemlock 
hedge furnishes dark green clipped 
into regular form. 

East of the main garden, at a 
slightly lower level, lies the rose 
garden. A terrace walk separates 
the rose beds, and along one side 
runs an arbor of pleached hornbeam 
trees providing grateful shade on 
hot summer days. This ends in an 
elevated platform giving views across 
the lawn and into the gardens. 

Guests at Ormston who are taken 
to see these formal gardens may 
think they have reached the limits 
of the estate, for these plots are so 
enclosed and planted as to exclude 
glimpses of the expanse beyond, ex- 
cept for the view from the raised 
platform. This is a deliberate effect, 
and was arranged to provide sur- 
prise—an element that the Japanese, 
those master gardeners, value high- 
ly. Hence the particular delight of 
coming upon the English sun-dial 
and the three vistas that open out 
fanwise from it. 

Down the whole length of the east- 
erly vista snowy dogwood petals 
poise overhead like glistening white 
butterflies against the deep blue of 


sky; below them the cool green of 
clipped hedges, behind them the 
dark of hemlocks. Three hundred 
and seventy feet in length, this per- 
spective is the longest one on the 
estate. 

The central vista is fringed with 
lilacs whose fresh perfume and deli- 
cate flowers make this a way of un- 
sophisticated charm and fragrance. 

To the west from the sun-dial the 
way is short, rising steeply up a 
thicketed slope. It is lined with spicy 
cedars underplanted with azaleas. 

Aside from the gardens and the 
perspectives from the sun-dial, the 
landscape is informal in feeling, al- 
though the whole place has been 
enriched with rare shrubs and flow- 
ering plants—rhododendrons _ pre- 
dominating—as_ space called for 
them, or opportunity offered to en- 
hance latent qualities of interest. 
Combinations of trees in groups, 
lone trees, shrubs, views developed 
from chance openings, turnings to 
provide variety and sequences of 
mood, all were planned after minute 
study of the grounds; every hollow 
and hump was assigned a role in this 
idyl of landscaping where the least 
part is as potent as the greatest to 
bring to fruition the satisfying 
whole, and every detail contributes 
toward that achievement. 
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touched. It is a strange anomaly, 
for Sterne is an eclectic artist in 
whose painting is revealed study of 
the early Italians, Gauguin “primi- 
tive” and Cézanne “modern” periods, 
and their aftermath; and what seems 
to have been a profitable investiga- 
tion of Daymier, especially in the 
gallery devoted to the drawings. It 
was natural that, as a thoughtful 
worker, he would be affected by the 
ferments of the past thirty years. 
Who has not? Hence his visit to 
Bali—he was the first painter-ex- 
plorer in that luxuriant isle prob- 
ably was motivated by the Gauguin 





excitement. Yet the fact is that after 
his first Whistlerian stages in 1902 
Sterne’s characteristic approach in 
painting has been what may be 
called primitive. It is however a re- 
ligious—in the Old Testament Bibli- 
cal sense—primitivity. Consequently 
no two painters could be more un- 
like than Gauguin and himself, even 
though the subject-matter is some- 
what similar. Sterne’s painting lacks 
that paganism which Gauguin’s com- 
municated. On his canvases the som- 
breness of his color, and the strokes 
born of the Cézanne pioneering, are 
related in a sort of mosaic design. 


PETER JULEY 





“Holiday on the Hudson” by George Luks. Kraushaar Galleries 
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PIERCE 


ARROW 
Sights and 
“Swebves 


America’s Finest Motor Cars 





Many of the same 
fine hand-craftsmen 
who helped build 


Pierce-Arrows 








when they sold for 
not lessthan $6000, 
are engaged in the 
creation of today’s 


Pierce-Arrows. 


‘Se 














HIGH POWER 
PERFORMANCE 


AUTOMATIC 
POWER BRAKES 


135 to 175 horsepower 
136"to 147” wheelbases 


pete 


f. 0. 6, Buffalo 
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YOUR CHILDREN 












ae and good air from 
open windows give your chil- 
dren paniding ood health. With 
Suur-Loc Winpow Guarps they 
will be absolutely safe. The 
Guards foil dread kidnappers 
and sneak thieves and prevent 
falls from windows. 


ACT NOW! ®°'ieppens 


Suur-Loc Wixpow Guarps are orna- 
mental and protective . . . lock with key 

. installed with no injury to window 
frame ... low in cost... fit any type 
window. Phone or write forinformation 
and demonstration without obligation. 


SHUR -LOC 
WINDOW GUARD 


CORP. Box AD! 
216 East 26th Street, New York 
Telephone LExington 2-0463 









WOMEN 
TRAVELERS 


have circled the globe—aided 


from point to point by Ameri- 
can Express travel offices and 


protected by 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 





Beautifully 


variety of Brocades and Tapestries. 


made by hand in a 


Lined to harmonize; or in contrast- 
Moire, Satin, or 
bridge prizes. 


des, ir 
Attractive 


Bags measur " by 4” 


tain two little po 


ing sl 
laffeta 
and con 
the lining 
BAGS 


Brocade $5 


rapest 


kets 


EVENING 
{ 1 or Silver 


rred Brocade or 


Prices 


nclude postag 


} Isom 


Material exceptionally land 


lurable. Wide choice of colors. 
MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 


161 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 

















Shifting the Closing Scene 


Putting your house away for the summer is a job that 


ineludes the services of both experts and amateurs 


WITH blue skies overhead and the 
call of the country singing in our 
veins, it is hard to have to turn our 
| thoughts to the arduous business of 
closing up the city home. But the 
quicker at it—and the shrewder the 
| methods—the sooner over, so let us 
see how it can be done with the least 
trouble and the best results. 

To close a intelligently 
means more than merely slipping 
slip-covers over chairs and locking 
up the silver. It means cleaning be- 
fore storing, careful packing and 
sealing away from dust, sending 
perishables to cold storage, and 
scrubbing and washing from floor to 


house 


roof. In a word—cleanliness and 
cold storage. 
Even granted a staff of well- 


trained servants, the family is bound 
to be involved in chaos during the 
cleaning, packing, and moving. But, 
turn the entire undertaking over to 
a professional house-closer, send 
your own staff on with your personal 
luggage. and lo! the bothersome 
upset is delightfully sidestepped. 
Whether the home is an apart- 
ment or a house, a small affair for 
a supervisor and one cleaning wo- 
man, or a big undertaking where a 
score of workers are kept busy for 
a fortnight, such an organization as 


| Hostesses. Inc., will take the whole 


matter off the hands of the home 


/owner. They will contract to clean 


the house from basement to attic, 
wash woodwork, wipe down painted 





walls and wall papers, freshen ceil- 
ings, polish metal and floors, vacuum 
and cleanse rugs, mattresses and 
hangings, clean books, and do every 
other thing that you would wish 
done in your absence. A supervisor 
the workers and_ herself 
does those things demanding extra 
care, washing your fine glass, your 
crystal chandeliers, sconces, or 
candlesticks, sending your lamp- 


oversees 


| shades to the cleaner, wrapping or- 


naments, cleaning and covering your 
pictures. While these people are at 
work your home is guarded by a 
protective agency and covered by 
insurance, and when you return, it 
is clean and fresh and intact. 

If, however, the family prefers to 
have the home cared for only by 
its own trusted servants, it will be 
valuable to know whether to dry- 
clean or in the fall, which 
articles may be trusted to soap and 
water, and whether the bearskin rug 
will be all right in the storeroom. 
One of the leading experts in such 
matters, Wolf S. Landsman, official 
dry-cleaner for the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, insists that both furniture and 
slip-covers be made immaculate be- 
fore a house is closed. Before up- 
holstered furniture is covered up, it 
must be cleaned thoroughly -other- 
wise stains will oxidize and destroy 
the fabric, dust will make fibers 
brittle, and the corrupting moth will 
enjoy a ruinous summer. 
the furniture to a cleaner, 
ave it cleaned at home. If the 
| latter, it my first be beaten with 


now 


Send 
| or } 


care, then all surfaces must be gone 
over with a sponge or cloth wrung 
dry from non-inflammable cleansing 
fluid, brushing lightly in long, even 
strokes along the grain of the fab- 
ric. After cleaning every crevice, 
newspapers should be laid over the 
piece before tying on the cover. 
Expert cleaners will take your rugs 


and carpets off to be scrubbed with | 


thick dry suds: they shampoo the 
wool or silk nap without wetting the 
heavy foundation upon which it is 
woven. After the cleaning, rugs 
should be rolled in cedar, tar, or 
newspapers, or better still, placed in 
cold storage. 

Curtains have a harder life than 
any other household furnishing, 
albeit they are neither stepped on 
nor sat upon. They are exposed to 
dust, damp, and sunlight—a com- 
bination that weakens their fiber, 
fades and rots them. It takes a pro- 
fessional to clean velour, brocade, 
damask and rep properly, especially 
if these draperies are streaked and 
faded and call for re-dyeing, but 
simple cotton net curtains can be 
washed in soap and water and 
stretched on frames. Silk, rayon, 
celanese, gauze, and glazed chintz 
draperies are safer in the hands of 
experts who know how to handle 
their peculiarities. When they have 
all been cleaned, the draperies may 
be stored at home in sealed packages. 

Household furs are safest in cold 
storage, just as fur coats are: there- 
fore, rugs and fur bed-covers should 
be refrigerated, not alone for fear 
of moths but also because summer 
heat may dry the natural oils in 
them and make them brittle. If they 
are stored at home, however, they 
should be opened once or twice 
through the hot weather and given 
an airing before they go back to 
their tar, camphor, and cedar-lined 
solitude. 

Blankets, if plain white or of cot- 
ton, may be washed in soap and wa- 
ter, though there is some danger of 
shrinking, but all fine woolens and 
comforters should be sent to the dry- 
cleaner before packing away. Treated 
in this way their fluffiness and color 
will be undamaged. Some fine laces 
and doilies can be trusted to a super- 
excellent laundress, but if they are 
very sheer or delicate from age, 
dry-cleaning is safer. 

In short, “cleanliness first” holds 
for closing the house. It is really an 
insurance against deterioration of 
one’s property, for things put away 
uncleaned are destroyed by unseen 
acids and by sharp particles of dust, 
as well as by that pest called “the 
moth”. So if you would go away 
conscience-free, send for the cleaner 
and the castile soap. But if you would 
depart with a very light heart as 
well, just shift the closing scene to 
a professional and leave the stage 
to bustling experts. And by the 
way—if they close your house for 
you, it saves trouble to make ar- 
rangements with the same people 
for the fall re-opening. 


-Army Road, Scarsdale, N. Y 
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Classic in line, these Duncan Phyfe chairs and the Sheraton table from 


Shaw Furniture Company would add distinction to a modern setting 


Toward Simplicity 


(Continued from page 19) 


Mrs. Meigs of the Arden Studios 
finds a growing interest in textures, 
which is exemplified not only in the 
use of woods with beauty of grain 
but in the weaves and textural qual- 
ity of fabrics as well. Also in deco- 
rative work there is a sincerity in 
color, structure and quality which is 
straightforward and discards simu- 
lation of any kind. 

Jones and Erwin are leaders in 
the vanguard of this modern trend. 
They like severe 
modern back- 
grounds, with good 
sculpture, an early 
Greekhead, perhaps, 
or a fine ornament 
against them, or 
paintings by the best 
of the moderns. 

Frances T. Mil- 
ler’s new rugs pro- 
vide the gist of the 
story in themselves. 
Their pattern is 
wrought in the weave 
in a small bas-relief 
effect, without re- 
course to color for 
accent. In arrange- 
ment we are lean- 
ing, Miss Miller 
thinks, toward the 
Chinese idea of a 
simple background 
against which some 
precious thing is 
featured, to be 
changed after a 
time for another 
rare object. Dark 
walls against which 
light furniture may 
be placed is another 
thought to be kept 
in mind for summer 
rooms as well as 
winter _ interiors. 
Gray and white in 
combination with 
browns is a fresh 
prediction. Miss 
Miller has a clear 
gray - and - white - 
striped wallpaper. 
dark enough to 
serve as an effective 
contrast for light 
chairs, inviting vivid 
spots of color—ver- 





Very unusual is this 
English Regency éta- 
gére with its modern 
lightness and verve. 
The Manor 


milion, jade-green, or lemon. 

Dark walls—blue, raisin, black or 
brown—with glazed chintzes against 
them are liked by Rose Cumming; 
plain walls behind fine pictures, and 
if there are no pictures, wallpaper, 
mirrored panels or murals. Rough 
fabrics are high in favor just now. 

And although that also is another 
story and a longer one, something 
must be said about the new metallic 
wall coverings. We recently saw a 
most beautiful room 
whose walls and 
ceilings were entire- 
ly covered with cop- 
per—the Chase 
Brass and Copper 
Company supplied 
it. The metal may 
be lacquered to pre- 
vent _ tarnishing. 
Donald Deskey, in 
one of his rooms for 
Radio City, used an 
aluminum wallpaper 
printed with an all- 
over design in 
brown; and Gilbert 
Rohde has designed 
a room, two sections 
of whose walls are 
covered with dark 
brown lacquered pa- 
per, the other two in 
gray lacquered pa- 
per, both alternat- 
ing with bands of 
copper, well repre- 
senting today’s in- 
terest in texture, sim- 
plicity, and quality, 


House and dislike of sham. 





Albert Grosfeld, Incorporated, has these 


Directoire chairs, good in today’s rooms 
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Throw them out of the 
Guest-Room 


EALLY you know, the guest-room read- 

ing table should not be a depository 

for museum pieces. “Under the Red Robe,” 
“Richard Carvel,” “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower” were swell books in their day. But they 


aren't exactly in the 1933 tempo. 


You must be quite stern about it. Throw 
them out of the guest-room. Retire them on a 
handsome pension if you like, but don’t inflict 


them on your amiable guests. 


In their place you can have weekly The New 
Yorker, sweetly attuned to the times, wise, witty, 
cheering interpreter of the most fascinating city 
in the world and the most interesting people 
thereof. Grateful is your guest when The New 
Yorker is within easy reach. To send in your 
subscription (1 year, $5; 2 years, $7) today, is 


to enhance your reputation as a thoughtful host. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 457TH STREET NEW? YORK: Gilby 












































BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


REASONS 
INTERIOR 


INDISPU TABLE 


THREE 


KNOWLEDGE OF 
ECAUSE it will be of great practical usefulness, saving 
you money and adding vastly to your pleasure in all the 

furnishings and decorating you do in your own home 

through the years to come. 

Because it will prepare you to follow one of the most 
fascinating of all careers, if you care to do so—a career that 
will keep you in constant contact with beauty in all its forms, 
and reward you well. 


ARE Not ACCIDENTS 


They do not just happen, no matter how fine the quality of the furnish- 
ings. Nor are they the result of good taste alone. They are the result 
of good taste working with definite, sure knowledge of the immutable 
principles and rules of interior decoration, color harmony and design. 


Can you— e 


Create an interior which will express the individu- 
ality of the person who is to occupy it, yet preserve 
in the decorative scheme the purpose for which 
the room is to be used? , 


Relate without monotony séveral rooms, keeping 
all of them in harmony with a given locality? 


Combine colors to make-a room seem vibrant with 
enthusiasm? 


Tell at a glance whether or not a period room is_ 
correct in all its details? 


YOU WOULD FIND EXPERT 
INVALUABLE 


WHY 
DECORATING 


Because it will give you the great satisfaction of having 
absolute knowledge of what is genuine and what is correct in 
every period and style of furniture and decoration. No matter 
how accustomed one may be to beautiful things, no matter 
how fine one’s instinct for beauty may be, a knowledge of the 
principles of Interior Decoration is essential to sound judge- 
ment. And there is intense satisfaction in being able to 
“place” and evaluate a room and its contents at a glance. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Home Study Course in Interior Decoration 


was prepared only a few years ago by Harold Donaldson Eberlein, 
Nancy V. McClelland, and Paul T. Frankl, three of America’s greatest 
authorities, and is conducted by Ina M. Germaine. It is absolutely 
authoritative and reliable; and frequent changes and additions have 
kept it completely up-to-date. 

Its thirty lessons will give you a thorough and complete training in 
every branch of the art of Period and Modernistic Interior Decorating. 
A lesson will come to you every two weeks and can be learned in a few 
hours. Individual attention, criticism and instruction given to every 
subscriber. 


A Fascinating Career If You Want One! 


When you complete the Course you will be qualified to practice in- 
terior decorating as a profession, if you care to do so. There is no 
career more satisfactory for the cultivated man or woman, and none 
which offers greater rewards. This booklet tells you much about it; and 
gives you complete information about the course, method of teaching, 
its usefulness in your own home, and its cultural value. 


Send this Coupon for Beautiful BOOKLET—Free 


Extracts from Three of many 
Letters in our Files 






“Although I have no expectation of using the course 
professionally, I cannot tell you what infinite pleas- 








ure it gives me daily and how much my appreciation 





of beautiful things has been increased.” 





“IT cannot express the good I have received from 





your course. It will assist me to better and creater 
things in the business world.” 
“I think it is wonderful the way you take such 






interest and follow up your students.” 





















Arts & Decoration Home Strupy 
Course IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ing your course. 
Address 


Name 


A.&D. May, 1933 


Send me your new free brochure describ- 
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ieee of halyards slatting—cloud galleons the retrospective pleasure of playing the game all 
sailing through blue sky—sails fluttering as she over again. 
| yaws in a gentle breeze—The Sportsman recaptures Here indeed is a magazine with a flavor for the true 
| them all for you in your study chair. feeling of sport, a sumptuous publication with gener- 
 Yachtsmen the country over on seaboard and lake ous pictures—the sort of magazine that opens your 
—polo players, lovers of the thoroughbred, fisher- eyes and quickens your pulse and transports you back 
+ Men, amateurs all—find that The Sportsman brings again into competition. In homes where trie sport is 
a three-fold measure of entertain- a vital part of life’s rounded pro- 
ment. In its luxurious pages are the TH E gram,. The Sportsman serves the 
Keen delights of anticipation of richest of reading fares. 
Sports to come, the immediate con- SPORTSMAN May we suggest you explore the 
cern with the present sport scene, May issue? 


RicHarD FE. Danietson, Editor 


On the newsstands 50 cents 60 Batterymarch Boston, Mass. By subscription $4.00 
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It may have been but a decade ago. . . or it 
may have been in the beautiful 90's . . . but 
sometime, somewhere, a young man stood in 
the soft light of a Junetime morning . . . and 
repeated the words... “Ido.” ... Since that 
time he has fought, without interruption, for 
the place in the world he wants his family to 
occupy. ... And it may be that, out of the 
struggle, he has lost a bit of the sentiment 
that used to abide in his heart... for success 
is a jealous master and exacts great servitude. 
... But not when the Junetime comes . . . and, 
with it, that anniversary of another June! 
... Then the work-a-day world, with its 
many tasks, is cast abruptly aside, and senti- 
ment— pure and simple—rules in his heart 
once more. ... And, because there are literally 
thousands of him, doorbells are ringing this 
June throughout America . . . and smiling 
boys in uniform stand, hats in hand, with 
the proof of remembrance. . . . And along 
with the beautiful flowers, and the boxes 
of candy, and the other tokens ... some 
of those brides of other Junes will receive 
the titles to new Cadillacs . . . and for them 
there will be no other June like this—save 
one alone. . . . There is a Cadillac dealer 
in your community—long practiced in the 
art of keeping a secret. . . . Why not go see 


him today? You can trust him not to telll! 
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Gentlemen, if you will bear with us, this 
is for ladies only: 

A successful day, as every woman knows, 
is bounded on one side by breakfast-in-bed, 
and on the other by the selection of a 
flattering décolletage. It includes sun- 
shine and exercise .. . perhaps a little shop- 
ping and a “facial” .. . leisure for reading 
-..a menu born of artistry and imagina- 
tion... and plenty of charming, congenial 
company. ... At least, that’s a woman’s 
day on the French Line. 

There are scores of luxurious little nice- 
ties on France-Afloat: real French hair- 


dressers and beauty-salons .. . an expert 





15, August5 « LAFAYETTE, June 8, Jul 


ILE DE FRANCE, May 27, June 17, July 7 and 28 ° 


land 26 e 


masseuse .. . opportunities to learn the new- 
est Paris make-up, or to try out a novel nail- 
tint, that is all the rage at Dinard . . . those 
little shops, pre-vues of the rue de la Paix 
... the wonderful cuisine (non-fattening, if 
you like) a Utopia of sauces, fluffy omelets, 
crépes or tropical fruits and spicy salad 
dressings . . . every dish a recipe that a 
woman would long to take home. 

And here on the French Line one sees 
the smartest creations of authentic design 
. . . ingenious sporting clothes by Schia- 
parelli ... jaunty Agnes turbans... and 
in the evening, the latest phase of the 


Romantic tendency as interpreted by 


PARIS, June 10, July 1 and 21 e 








Illuminated glass dance-floor 
of the Salon Mizte, S. S. Paris 


Worth, Vionnet, Patou, Chanel, or Lelong. 
. . . Then, after dinner, there’s bridge, 
music, dancing, and refreshing sleep. 
With the French Line, you live the way 
you want to live, surrounded by everything 
that taste, refinement, and congenial com- 
pany can provide. .. . It’s easy to arrange. 
The travel agent nearest your home will 
gladly (without charge) help plan your 
trip to Europe this summer, and will make 
. . French 


Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


Trench Line 


your French Line reservations. . 


CH AMPLAIN, June 3 and 24, 





DE GRASSE, June 20, July 12 - 


ROCHAMBEAU, June 22, July 25 














and Decorations 


American Subjects 
Monograph of the Work of Mel- 


lor, Meigs and Howe. 200 
photographs of interiors, ex- 
teriors, gardens, details, plans 
and detail drawings, 183 illus- 
trated pages. $20.00 
Interior Architecture. Sexton. 

$7.50 
An American Country House. 
A companion volume to the 


monograph of the work of Mel- 
lor, Meigs and Howe, illustrating 
the Newbold Estate with 65 full- 
page photographs and 35 sheets 


of detail drawings of exterior 
and interior details, furniture 
and wrought iron. $12.00 


American Country Houses of To- 
day. Sexton. $12.50 
The American House. Charles S. 
Keefe. 219 plates and text. $7.50 
The Architecture of Colonial 
America. Harold D. Eberlein. 
289 pages, 63 illustrations. $4.00 
The Early Domestic Architecture 
of Connecticut. J. F. Kelly. 48 
full-page plates of photographs 
illustrating over 175 houses, in- 
terior woodwork, panelling, stair- 
cases, with over 200 line cuts in 
the text. $15.00 
Old New England Houses. Albert 
G. Robinson. 98 _ illustrations. 
$5.00 

The Georgian Period. Jim. R. 
Ware. The most complete work 
on Colonial and Georgian arch- 
itecture, 10 x 14, 454 full-page 
plates and measured drawings, 
272 pages of text with 500 text 
illustrations—6 portfolios. $60.00 
American Landscape Architec- 
ture. Elwood. $12.00 
Southern Architecture Illustrated. 
First book ever published illus- 
trating the outstanding country 


and suburban homes in_ the 
South. 300 photographic repro- 
ductions $5.00 
Colonial Architecture of Cape 


Cod, Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard. 120 pages of photo- 
graphic illustrations. $8.40 


Miscellaneous 


The Practical Book of Furnishing 
the Small House and Apart- 
ment. Edw. S. Holloway. 198 
illustrations $7.50 


The Practical Book of Decorative 


Wall Treatments. Nancy Mc- 
Clelland. 206 illustrations. $10.00 
How to Lay Our Suburban Home 
Grounds. Herbert J. Kellaway 
134 pages with 41 plates $2.50 
The Modern English Garden. 
EH. M. ¢ 320 illustrations 
S850 
Gardens for Small Country 
Houses. kyl il Weaver. 387 
illustrations. Englis $10.00 
Handbook of Ornament. F) 


BOOK 


578 Madison Avenue 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


on Architecture, Gardens, Furniture 
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S. Meyer. Ornament of all peri- 
ods and nations. Over 300 pages 
and 3,000 illustrations, $3.60 
The Romance of French Weav- 
ing. Paul Rodier. A rich and 
beautiful book on the romantic 
history of French weavers and 
their royal patrons, from the time 
of Caesar to Napoleon. 91 beau- 















tifully reproduced — black-and- 
white illustrations from photo- 
graphs, old prints and designs. 
$10.00 

The Logic of Modern Architec- 
ture. R. JV. Sexton. Modern 






architecture in America illustrat- 
ing the work of American arch- 
itects. $8.00 







Italian Subjects 


The Architecture of the Renais- 
sance in Italy. Anderson. New, 
revised edition. With 80 full-page 
plates and 120 text illustrations. 

$7.50 












A History of Architecture in 
Italy. Cummings. Illustrated, 2 
volumes. $12.50 






Smaller Italian Villas and Farm 
Houses. Lowell. 125 plates and 
numerous text illustrations. 

$20.00 

The Gardens of Italy. Bolton. 
Hundreds of full-page plates with 
historical and descriptive notes. 

$25.00 

Cathedrals and Churches of Italy. 
Bunipus. Well illustrated and de- 
scribed. $7.50 






























Spanish, Mission and Mexi- 
can Subjects 
Californian Architecture in Santa 


Barbara. Staats. $7.50 
Spanish Colonial and Adobe 
Architecture in California. 
Hannaford. $7.50 


Mediterranean Domestic Archi- 
tecture in the United States. 
Rexford Newcomb. 223 pages of 
plans and photographs of ex- 
teriors and interiors. $15.00 

Marjorcan Houses and Gardens. 
Byne and Stapley. 188 plates of 
exteriors, gardens, interiors, de- 
tails and plans. $25.00 

Spanish Interiors and Furniture. 
Byne and Stapley. 2 volumes 
containing 300 full-page plates of 
illustrations. $40.00 

Mexican Houses. Garrison and 
Rustay. 174 pages of photographs 
of exteriors, interiors, details and 
sketches and measured drawings 
of the smaller domestic Mexican 

$15.00 

Spanish Farmhouses and Minor 
Public Buildings. Winsor Soule. 

$10.00 

Masterpieces of Spanish Archi- 
tecture. Van Pelt. 100 plates 
bound $4.00 


houses. 


New York City 
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Home Decoration 


Here and There about Town 


BY ELIZABETIL LOUNSBERY 


geen 





Rena Rosenthal, 485 Madison avenue 


| ALWAYS expect to find accesso- 
ries definitely modern in feeling, 
with a happy adaptability to any 
setting, at Rena Rosenthal’s. The 
coffee or tea service illustrated here 
is an example of her alertness to 
what is new; it is of chromium with 
walnut handles. A chromium and 
gun-metal tray is used with it. She 
has smoke-colored glass after-dinner 
coffee cups and tea cups to match. 
The wooden menagerie of queer 
birds and animals always has some 
new specimens—horses, amusing 
poodles and Pekes. Then there is 
cork veneer furniture of original de- 
sign by Georges Wilmet. 
Leather-covered lamps and boxes, 
plain or interwoven, are attractive 
for summer. The glass-lined white kid 
box would be charming for a bride. 


OOD, applied to paper by hand 

and prepared for sale in rolls 
rather than sheets, is the new wall 
treatment introduced by Modernique. 
This new “wood paneling” is avail- 
able in herringbone pattern, blocks, 
diamonds, or straight, natural grain. 
The selection of woods includes wal- 
nut, oak, mahogany, clear or cloudy 
camphor, and Japanese woods— 
piqua, toma, kiri, or Oriental willow. 
The delightful monotones of the 
Japanese varieties are especially 
recommended for interiors where 
soft gray or sepia provides the best 





768 Madison avenue 





Modernique, 58 West 40th street 


background. Brilliant Hungarian 
flowers are used on the one illus- 
trated here. Metallic paper can also 
be cut out and appliquéd. 


HIS pair of early blue and white 

Catalonian pharmacy jars and 
the inlaid walnut cabinet were dis- 
covered at Montllor’s, where you will 
find all sorts of Spanish antiques. 

Here is a fine assortment of Cata- 
lonian, Talavera and Andalusian pot- 
teries, appropriate for use within 
doors or in the garden. Then there 
are wrought-iron window _ grilles, 
and gates. I spotted some lacy-iron 
kitchen utensil hooks which would 
make charming tie-backs for eur- 
tains and larger ones to be fitted up 
as attractive wall bracket lamps. 
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Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th st. 


VERYTHING for the porch and 
garden, from furniture to un- 
usual beverage sets and glasses, over- 
flows into an entirely new department 
at Hammacher Schlemmer’s. The 
folding and adjustable rattan beach 
seat shown is one of the tricks they 
have turned for summer comfort. A 
Biarritz chair with a canvas back. 
seat and canopy, lets one recline at 
any angle, as the chair adjusts its 
position to the movement of its occu- 
pant. It has a convenient opening in 
the right arm for a glass, so one may 
sit in it for days and days. It is 
comfortable in all colors, but makes 
a particularly effective spot on the 
landscape in red and white. 
Another chair is made of automo- 
bile-spring steel with a water-proof 
seat. A lawn set of painted metal—a 
table with an adjustable umbrella 
and four chairs—is astonishingly 
reasonable in price. So are the metal 
camp chairs with colored canvas 
seats. Beer showing the 
coats-of-arms of seven famous Ger- 
man breweries, share their popu- 
larity with the beer pitcher marked 
with a crest, and the slender Pilsener 
glasses. Maple and walnut cheese 
boards mounted in chromium, and 


glasses, 


Edward A. Callahan, 54 East 57th st. 


ROT yy 





commodious wooden salad bowls on| 


feet, are designed to make the sum- 
mer tables look cool. A colorful box. 
with a handle, for collecting ciga- 
rette ashes from ash trays during 
bridge games or cocktail parties is 
another one of their newer accessories. 
Frivolities in the way of drinking 
and smoking accessories include 
inck-long numbers in red or black. 
which can be applied to drinking 
glasses and taken off again if you 
change your mind about it. 


CREENS are made up from inter- 

esting wallpapers—old or mod- 
ern—at the shop of John J. Morrow. 
The paper on the screen pictured 
here is an old French Chinois de- 
sign, in rich crewel colorings. Many 
of the wallpapers available at this 
shop are copied from old documents. | 
such as the arch pattern used in the 





John J. Morrow, 73 Kast 57th street 


Historical Building at Ticonderoga, 
and the snowflake design, originally | 
from the Fenimore Cooper house, at | 
Cooperstown. There are also pilaster 
papers, flower panels, marbleized | 
blocks and all-over papers, as well | 
as a collection of famous Zuber 
scenics, including “El Dorado” and 
“Scenic America.” Among the mod- 
ern scenics is an especially attractive 
subject, “Directoire,” in blue and 
sepia, showing figures and landscape. 


HE Chippendale mirror, old yel- | 


low damask, and Chinese ginger 
jars, which can be associated with 
excellent effect, may be seen at Ed- 
ward A. Callahan’s. An Adam mantel 
cf vert de mer and Sienna marble | 
harmonizes with the deep blue and 
rose of the Oriental porcelain bowls. 
This shop specializes in original 
eighteenth-century English pieces, 
and in skilfully rendered reproduc- 
tions. You may choose a single chair 
or table, or have a whole room, fur- 
nished tastefully in this period, even 
to the smallest accessories. 

Among the original eighteenth- 
century pieces is an unusually well- 
proportioned wing chair. Then there 
are several round-top mahogany Chip- 
pendale tables—an exceptionally fine 
one has bead and shell carving, and 
another, with a carved gallery, is| 
from Marble Hall, Derbyshire. Fur- | 
niture designers of this period pro- | 
duced some beautiful dining rooms. | 





MONTLLOR 


BROS. EST. 1909 


SPANISH 
ANTIQUES 


OBJECTS 
OF ART 


DECORATIONS 


768 Madison Ave. at 66th St. 
New York 


ENVELOPE PURSES 


Beautifully made by hand in a 
variety of Brocades and Tapestries. 
Lined to harmonize; or in contrast- 
ing shades, in Moire, Satin, or 
Taffeta. Attractive bridge prizes. 
Bags measure 7” by 4”, and con- 
tain two little pockets in the lining. 
EVENING BAGS 
Gold or Silver Brocade 
Colored Brocade or Tapestry 
Prices include postage 
Material exceptionally handsome and 
durable. Wide choice of colors. 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 


161 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Are you using 
these pages 


to your greatest 


advantage? 


We bring together in these 
pages a carefully selected 
group of interior decorators 
and shops which sell the most 
charming and newest acces- 
sories of decoration. 


All have been selected to 
minister to your convenience 
and satisfaction. Unless you 
take advantage of these pages 
you will not be utilizing Arts 
and Decoration to your fullest 
advantage. 
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WALL PAPER 
of Character 
by 
MODERNIQUE 


Background 


@ We refer to BACKGROUND in 


speaking of the socially prominent. 


e We refer to BACKGROUND in 
the setting of an opera. 


© A pearl has more luster on the 
throat of a lovely woman. 


© Bare mountains become 
jestic against a sunset. 
HOW MUCH MORE CHARM 


HOME CHARACTERIZED BY 
DECORATED 


ma- 


IN THE 
WALLS 
IN GOOD TASTE WITH 


WALL PAPER 
BY 


MODERNIQUE 
58 W. 40th Street, New York 


Silk on Paper Wood on Paper 
Grasscloth Metals 
Hand Decorated Wall Paper 


Scenics 
MODERN Screens [8th CENTURY 


$1.00 Worth Double 


154 pages, 30 chapters with glossary and 
chronology of furniture styles in England 
France and America with contemporary 
historical events. 250 illustrations of typi- 
cal pieces and characteristic motifs. 


Book on Furniture 


A book of period furniture styles that 
should be in every home library. Brief, 
accurate and complete. A hand-book for 
the student, architect, decorator, and an 
interesting story for the layman. Highly 
endorsed, Now in its sixth edition. Hand- 
somely bound and printed. $1.00 postpaid. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-F Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Hot Frankfurters 
Ham and Eggs or 


HORS D’OEUVRES 





overed dishe 
ntainer add 


The blue and white 
within a wooden c is 
the smart note for the buffet supper 
or private Bar in vari patter 


$18.50 postpaid 


MARKS 


NEW YORK 
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52nd ST 
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Cover Design—Drawing room in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Herter at East Hampton. From a paint- 
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SISTER SHIP 


DLAGS WAVE ... old sea-dogs doff their 
| caps in salute... America thrills with 
fide at the latest addition to her great pas- 
tnger fleet—the new S. S. Washington! It 

because of the immense popularity of 
ue Manhattan in the past year that we 
ing you her magnificent sister ship, the 
S. Washington. These are the two fastest 


bin liners in the world. 


Mericans are among the hardest travelers 
hthe world to please... and it’s because we 
now that, and because we know /ow to 
lease you, thatthe Manhattan andallthefleet 
| great United States Liners are so popular! 


Dn the new Washington, as on every United 
ates Liner, you will find something new 
-something joyously different! It’s the 


} 





TO THE MIGHTY 
~ Next Voyage to Europe 








JUNE 7 


Later sailings July 5, Aug. 2 to Cobh 
(Ireland), Plymouth, Havre, Hamburg 





American standard of living —at its peak 
on these great ships of the United States 
Lines! For complete information apply to 
your local agent. He knows travel values. 


MINIMUM TOURIST THIRD 
RATES CABIN CLASS CLASS 
One Way.. $151.00 $102.50 $77.00 
Round Trip $287.00 $182.00 $135.50 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP CO., INC., General Agents 


Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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NEW GLORY FOR OLD GLORY 





MANHATTAN 





A Great American City Afloat! 


% 705 feet long, 86 feet wide...seven huge 
passenger decks... passenger elevatorsbetween 
all decks...smart shops... beauty parlor... 
sound picture theatre.. swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, children’s playrooms... telephones 
in Cabin rooms...every room with real beds— 
not a berth in Cabin, Tourist or Third Class 
... Practically every Cabin Class room with 
bath or shower and toilet. A large number 
of rooms in Tourist Class with private 
toilet. Every facility associated with the most 


modern ocean travel. 


y) 


UTMOST OCEAN SER 


through your 
local agent 


Offices and Agents Everywhere 


~ . 
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FORM THE HILLSIDE GARDEN OF MRS. JEAN M. SCHMIDLAPP, OF CINCINNATI 
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SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO 


BY ROSAMOND HANSCOM 


The small octagonal garden enclosed by its 
wall of native Ohio stone achieves a se- 
cluded and intimate air, in contrast to that 
broad, unbounded feeling inspired by the 
sweep of the curving Ohio river and of the 
Kentucky hills across the stream. Both Mr. 
Grosvenor Atterbury, the architect, and the 
landscape architects, Vitale and Geiffert, 
endeavored to make the whole plan an inte- 
gral part of the hillside. They have made 
use of the old trees, the view, the undula- 
tions of the slope. An ancient hawthorn, 
part of the original forest, may be seen 
through the wrought-iron gate in the arch- 
way leading from the inner garden to the 
lawn beyond. An oval swimming pool 
gleams in the midst of grass. The photo- 


graph was taken from an upstairs window 





NATURE unassisted is seldom so open-handed with her gar- 

den sites as she was when she swung a bright arm of the 
Ohio river half about this wooded hillside, and stretched 
the rolling Kentucky country across the background. Thus she 
created a perfect setting for any garden, and particularly 
for this garden of Mrs. Jean M. Schmidlapp, with its walls 
and pools, its terraces and Italian flavor. 

For the landscape here near East Walnut Hills is not un- 
like Italy: mentally you might put the Arno where the Ohio 
is, and Cincinnati in the distance might pass in imagination 
for Florence. And, villa-like, the house crowns the ridge. 
Pool by pool, wall by wall, the garden drops away from the 
house, until, following the contours of the hill, it becomes 
part of the woods skirting the base of the slope. 

The house has been planned with two large wings facing 
towards the river—the main entrance however is on the land- 
ward side. These wings are set at obtuse angles to the central 
portion of the building, so that the house is bent to form three 
sides of a large octagonal garden. The other five sides are 
enclosed by a high stone-and-brick wall with arched openings 

Roses climb over the arches, and the gleaming oval of the 
swimming pool in the lawn beyond can be seen through their 
curves. One can see, too, the gnarled (Continued on page 10) 





head} 


Serie 





| 
Summer diversions flourish here under trees and beside still waters—both the upper terrace and 


Every question has two sides, but this garden den is reached from the house and upper ter- 
has eight, and as many more nooks and cor- race by stone stairs, and a semi-circular foun- 
ners where a hostess can set up chairs and tain graces the center of the dividing wall. The 
tables, perhaps for a quiet game of bridge, water from the pool above flows through the 


perhaps to bathe in the sun. The upper gar- gargoyle’s mouth into the fountain below 
PP s sargo) 
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garden, with its 


Serene and cool, with its century-old shade 
tree, tinkling of water in its narrow pool, its 
vines and flowers, the terrace just outside the 
windows is a 


dining-room and _ living-room 


real retreat for outdoor living. Luncheon or 


Rs 


arches and its apple trees, make charming backgrounds for outdoor 


tea may be served there, and on the long sum- 
mer evenings, after-dinner coffee. Here one 
may sit and sip, play bridge or chat, while 
looking out over the arched wall, the pools, 


the hills 


the distant river curving through 





entertaining 


giant white hawthorn. There in its shade, with 
miles and miles of river valley spread out on 
either side, bathers may lounge, and some- 
times Mrs. Schmidlapp has the bridge or tea 
table set up under its branches. 

In fact there are dozens of alluring spots 
for outdoor entertaining in this delightful gar- 
den. Inside the octagon-shaped enclosure, the 
upper level nearest the house acts as a terrace. 
The ancient tree, which grows there just as it 
must have when: Indians roamed, looks down 
on this ideal corner for warm-weather diver- 
sions, and casts its shadow into the shallow 
pool spouting cool jets of water. The overflow 
from this pool runs through a pipe and from 
a maschera’s mouth on the other side of the 
wall into the fountain in the lower garden. 
This lower garden, reached from above by 
stone steps on either side, is filled with roses 
and old apple trees, and leads down through 
an arched gateway to the swimming pool. 
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“Ys . a LE eS SPRY By / The map gives some idea of the treatment of the hillside in relation to the house 
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BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


, 
EUGENIE, Victoria and the Second 
Empire—and there comes to mind 
the old story of the meeting of those 
two Empresses when Eugénie cast a 
quick glance behind to be sure that a 
throne was waiting for her, and Vic- 
toria seated herself without hesitation 
—a chair had always been ready for 
her. But it was not the gossip of the 
courts which was recreated at the Op- 
era Ball last month when the Golden 
Horseshoe joined hands with the art- 
ists of the Metropolitan in a magnifi- 
cent gesture to save the old opera. 

It was rather the romance of three- 
quarters of a century ago when Vic- 
toria, a young queen just escaped 
from the tutelage of German govern- 
esses, had a brief blooming before 
retreating into the sentimentality of 
the era to which she gave her name, 
when the vivid and beautiful Empress 
of the Little Napoleon was sending 
another Empress, Carlotta, to roman- 
tic conquests in the New World, when 
Vienna moved sweetly to the waltzes 
of Johann Strauss, and czarist St. 
Petersburg knew the magnificence of 
the court of the second Alexander. 


Beh AN | 


It was the time of Wagner and Liszt 
and Meyerbeer, of the dour Paganini, 
of Adelina Patti and Jenny Lind, and 
of the delicate and lovely Taglioni. 

Such was the Pageant which Mr. 
Ben Ali Haggin conceived for the first 
great opera ball, the finale of the win- 
ter season, which was executed with 
all the verve and distinction which so- 
ciety bestows when its sympathies are 
tapped for a worthy cause. The lavish 
talents of the Metropolitan’s great 


Mr. Gifford Cochran, Miss Rose Winslow, 
Prince Obolensky, Donna Christiana Tor- 
lonia and Miss Carolyn Corey, chatting in 


the Astor library before leaving for the Ball 
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Leaving Mrs. Astor’s are some members of the Austrian Court: Mr. George J. 


Atwell, Mr. T. Saffern Tailer, Mrs. George F. Baker, and Captain Richard Peters 
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artists were placed at the disposal of the committee. 

“Tt is spring in Paris,” said Mr. Haggin in describ- 
ing the setting. ““The Opera House has been trans- 
formed into a great ballroom, and on the stage has 
been erected a sumptuous box ready to receive the 
royal visitors expected here this night. The orchestra 
is playing. 

“Tonight is an occasion—gala and brilliant. The 
composers and artists of the Opéra give this ball in 
honor of their Majesties, Napoleon and his beloved 
Eugénie, Emperor and Empress of France. The 
guests are Victoria of England and the Prince Con- 
sort, their Majesties, the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria, and the Emperor and Empress of Russia.” 

And so the Pageant began with the entrées of the 
four great courts with their entourages, followed by 
the ambassadors and envoys from the lesser nations. 

Then followed the divertissement, arranged by 
Madame Bori. Frieda Hempel sang before their 
majesties as Jenny Lind, with a naive coquetry for 
Barrére, who played the flute obligato. Bori, for the 
great Patti, sang with her beauty and graciousness 
and her usual divine coquetry. Paganini (Albert 
Spalding) played as only Paganini and Spalding 
could play. Grace Moore sang for Christine Nilsson, 
and Patricia Bowman danced for Taglioni. 

When the concert ended, after every artist had 
received the thanks of the Empress and, in turn, had 
curtsied to her, Heifetz, costumed to represent 
Strauss, conducted the orchestra, playing Strauss’ 
famous waltz, ““Tales from the Vienna Woods.” 


Then, led by the Empress and the Emperor, one 
by one the great and famous ladies and gentlemen 
waltzed in the dim light of the old French ballroom 
with dignity, precision, and a beauty lost to these 
modern times, until the yellow curtains of the old 
opera house swayed slowly across the scene. After 
this all the courts were ushered down the aisles to 
the applause of the audience. The orchestra chairs 
were taken away and dancing began, with swaying 
hoopskirts, brilliant military uniforms, intermingled 
with the dress of today—slender, chic and non- 
committal. 

In the old Metropolitan supper room, the cuiras- 
siers were finding sandwiches for Madame Bori, and 
the cossacks, a glass of beer for the Empress of Aus- 
tria, while the British guards clustered about the 
demure and young Queen Victoria. 

Among the many costume parties given before the 
Pageant was the buffet supper at the home of Mrs. 
Vincent Astor, the Empress of Austria. Mrs. Astor’s 
guests were photographed (Continued on page 62) 


Coming down the stairway of Mrs. Vincent Astor’s house, 
just before leaving to take part in the Pageant, are Miss 
Carolyn Corey, Prince Serge Obolensky, Mrs. Harvey Dow 
Gibson, Miss Edith Baker, and Miss Georgette Whelan 


Mr. E. Eggers, Mr. Milton Holden, Prince Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfurst, Count Moltke, Baron Schroeder, Mr. 
Raymond Guest, and Count Frasso make a gallant back- 


ground for Mrs. Clarence Hay and Mrs. Allan A. Ryan, jr. 


New York's first opera ball was a magnificent gesture in the courtly manner of three-quarters | 
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f a century 
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o 
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0. to pay tribute to the art of 


music and to save the historic Metropolitan Opera 





Captain Richard Peters tests Mr. Tommy Tailer’s Austrian helmet 


at Mrs. Astor’s before the Ball; at the left, Mr. Jan Juta, as Don AIl- 
phonso Queseda, the Spanish Ambassador, pays his compliments to 


Mrs. Thornton Wilson as Countess Esterhazy, Mistress of the Robes 


Frieda Hempel, as Jenny Lind, sang before their majesties 
with a naive coquetry for Barrére who played the flute 
obbligato. In the divertissement following the entrance of 


the courts, the artists of the Metropolitan took the parts 


f their great predecessors of the mid-nineteenth century 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Mrs. John H. G. Pell, as a demure, young Queen Vic- 


toria in the early days of her reign, dancing with her 





husband in the waltz that concluded the Pageant 
E. F. FOLEY 


-ageant, divertissement and dancing—three moods of the First Opera Ball at the Metropolitan 


At the climax of the Pageant 
when the four courts are assem- 
bled. Mrs. John H. G. Pell, as 
Queen Victoria, stands at the 
left with Mr. Geoffrey MeN. 
Gates, as the Prince Consort. 
Next is Mrs. August Belmont 
with Mr. Boutet de Monvel as 
Eugénie and Napoleon III, Em- 
press and Emperor of France; 
the Grand Duchess Marie and 
Mr. Fairfield Osborn, jr., as the 
Czarina and Czar Alexander II 
of Russia; and Mrs. Vincent 
Astor with Prince Chlodwig Ho- 
henlohe-Schillingsfurst as _ the 
Empress and Emperor of Austria. 
In the orchestra are musicians 
of the time and the famous Jock- 
ey Club, patrons of Paris Opera, 


beaux of the fashionable world 
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JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


SMM del IP ISM 


This cypress-flanked walk in the Montecito garden of 
John J. Mitchell leads right into the foothills of one 
of the highest mountains in the vicinity of Santa Bar- 
bara. Beyond the stairs in the center of the walk are 
narrow water pools, planted with grasses and lilies, where 


black trout live the year round. The sea can be glimpsed 





peter oe | 


from the walk, and from other spots in the Japanese 


gardens which lead off in either direction from this 
central axis. The San Ysidro mountains form a_ back- 
ground for the entire estate, with Mount Montecito 


directly at the end of this long cypress avenue. The 


garden was laid out by the late Charles Frederick Eaton 
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In this sun’s-eye view of beach umbrellas, the big sunshade 
ballo« ing 1tS way into the foreground is a gay Deauville 
strip< | in white fringe. The small umbrella down in 
the left cx er is royal blue, bordered in a white Greek key 


motif. T] e di t mir t i 
: ctly behind it has the same border design, 


ie 
wor 


CAROLINE WHITING 


the sands billow with these bright havens from the ultra-violet and the infra-red rays 


but its red top is splashed with a whorl of asymmetrical white 
bands. Asymmetry is the whole secret of the black and white 
parasol, while the little plaid relies on just the opposite 
principle. The one with the red star and tassels, which opens 


so flat you think it will turn inside out, is a French import 
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BRA OOLS UNDER THE SUN 


BY ELINOR HILLYER Their geometry proves that the shortest path 
NOW that the sun is a moral certainty again, we be- 

gin to devise ways of keeping it out and off. Even 
the most fervent sun-worshipers do most of their wor- 


from sun to shade is full of curves and angles 


shiping in the shade, and beaches bristle with um- wise TOEAUSLCAO AREER 
brellas, and gardens sprout them like mushrooms. 

Sitting under an umbrella is a royal prerogative, 
like riding a white elephant; as for that, hoisting 
one of these light-hearted parasols in the very face 
of the sun has a decidedly tonic effect on the morale. 
Which may explain why this year of all years, um- 
brellas have outdone themselves making merry with 
ancient geometric truths and the strong-minded colors. 

Particularly beach umbrellas, which have always 
been more excitable than the sedater garden variety. 
And now, they have branched out into plaids and 
stripes, zig-zags and points, till, if you have a mind 
to express your personality or match your bathing 
suit, there is an umbrella to meet every whim. For 
real exuberance and style we haven’t seen anything 





to compare with a big, flat pancake of a sunshade im- 
ported from the Riviera. It is all over red and white 
points, with long white mohair tassels hanging from 
the pointed white valance. 

But our native product is not to be yawned at. The 
smartest umbrellas this year, both imports and home 


talent, are geometrical in theme. Sometimes they spill 
over into trigonometry and the fourth dimension, as 
in the black and white umbrella with the windmill 
effect. Sometimes they revert to simple arithmetic 
with plaids, or go curvilinear with Deauville stripes. 

Garden umbrellas follow the geometric theme, in 
a milder fashion. Some of the smartest are of white 
duck combined with either green or brown and fringed 
with white cord. They are charming in country or city, 
garden or penthouse, and particularly happy with the 
new white iron chairs and tables. Permatex umbrellas 
for the garden are practical and good-looking, too. 
Although we have never been very partial to the much 
be-flowered type of parasol, we did find at least two 
winners this season—one a glorious umbrella in 
shades of peach and nasturtium, and the one we have 
shown here, at the right, with a green and white border. Wa AA AAAS Me 


iM 


Garden umbrellas may be individual or group affairs. You 
can serew your private parasol on the back of your chair with 
a special gadget that can be adjusted as the sun moves. But 
the big white and green permatex sunshade below with its tilt 


towards the sun can gather the whole teaparty under its wing 


Lounge chair, parasol and accessories from Blanche Storrs. 
Garden umbrella and white furniture, Mayhew Shop. Fencing, 
Robert C. Reeves Company. Opposite page: striped umbrella, 
Sunglo Fabrics; flat pointed French import, and plain blue 


(lower left) from Altman’s; three umbrellas in center, Baphé 
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FEMININE VANITY AGAIN LENDS ITSELF TO AN OLD AND DELICATE FORM OF DECORATIVE ART 


How varied Mrs. Railston’s art is in de- 


—. E 
sign and subject is shown in the group a ) ; } 
below which presents Charlotte Grove, / = / 

/ / r) a APY 
after a portrait by Romney, Madame de a eC ] l eC Ge Cl 1 CS 1 CGC UA ] ed 


Pompadour, after Boucher, and the most 
lovely figure of Marie Ney as Kate Hard- 
castle in “She Stoops to Conquer.” These 


three portraits reveal the artist’s skill- 


ful handling of composition and color 





In a different mood is the portrait of Olga THROUGHOUT the many centuries during which women 
SE QE Pee SE Cas i Ss Gee have loaned their loveliness to embellish the art of the 
world, in no form has the desire to become recognized as 
something permanently important reached a more charming 
expression than in portrait porcelains of various countries, 
especially those of Austria, France, Spain and England. And 
not only are these porcelains an exhibition of that most wide- 
spread and lasting trait of human nature, personal vanity, 
but they are also biographical and historical, and sartorial. 
In the porcelain portraits of France, of England, of Spain, 
a century ago, you see the quality of the civilization of those 
countries; you have the feeling of the reality of those periods 
of social enjoyment, you get a keen outlook on what was then 
regarded as humor, and what was accepted as sheer beauty. 
In looking at the lifelike and exquisitely decorative porce- 
lain figures that illustrate this article, one realizes what a fine 
intuitive quality this English artist, Mrs. Pleydell-Railston, 
has; how quietly and truly she understands human nature; 
how surely she has penetrated the reality of the period she | 
depicts; and what a real, yet poetical, interest she takes in 
the graceful costuming of her figures. Her colors throughout 
are particularly rich, and suited to the period from which 
she has drawn her characters. And the women, too, have the 
expression, the carriage, the mannerisms of their own gen- 
eration and time. These portraits of women of today and yes- ) 
terday were recently shown at James Robinson’s galleries. 
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Notice how dextrously this artist handles what might be re- 
garded as a rigid medium, her figures softly graceful, her 
coloring gay, and the glaze superb. Below are three different 
types, Miss Gwen F. Davis, from the play “St. Bernard,” Ma- 


dame Suggia, after Augustus John, and Miss Phyllis Bedells 
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BY FLORENCE CLISBEE 


WATER’S a necessity, wine’s a luxury, beer’s our newest 
discovery; but what, we ask, of Tea? 

Mention “tea” to the average young person and she 
immediately reaches for her engagement pad! It is only 
too true that this most gentle and exhilarating of home- 
brews has all but lost its name in this country; lost it to 
the social function created in honor of it! 

But comes the dawn of a new era, with beverages once 
again considered as a fine art. And this United States, 
which began its career with a Tea-Party, will no doubt 
come to know its Darjeelings, its Formosa Oolongs, 
its Lapsang Souchongs with the same fine connoisseur- 
ship that the initiates bestow upon Chablis, Moselles and 
Chateau Yquems. 

Tea is more than merely “boiled water and a few 
dried weeds.” Ever since its discovery in China over 
2000 years ago, the Cult of the Tea Leaf has brewed 
philosophy and poetry, as well as a comforting liquid. 

Not for nothing did the great naturalist, Linnaeus, 
name this plant after the divine goddess, Thea. Ever 
since its arrival in Europe, in the sixteenth century, tea 
has taken a cum laude in literature, along with wine, 
women, song, love, sleep and the other stimulants of life. 

We, in America, are wont to consider tea as woman’s 
special (and social) prerogative. In England, however, 
tea is not only the solace of the populace, but it is more 


OF GOOD REPORT AMONG THE CONNOISSEURS IS HE 


WHO APPRECIATES THE DELICATE FLAVORS OF TEA 





CAROLINE WHITING 


particularly looked upon as a man’s own drink. Pepys 
makes masculine mention of it in the year 1660, with his 


“T did send for a cup of tea (a China drink) which I had 


never drunk before.” 

Dr. Johnson confesses that he was “a hardened and 
shameless tea-drinker”” who “with tea bemused the eve- 
ning, with tea solaced the midnight, with tea welcomed 
the morning.” ay 

On the next pages we present some of the shrines 
erected to Tea—beautiful services as the artists of vari- 
ous peoples have interpreted how this delectable beverage 
should be served. And don’t think it isn’t a moot question! 
There is as much difference of opinion on this subject as 
there is between the plaid kilts of the Black Watchman, 
and the red pants of a Cossack! The brewing of tea takes 
on all the earmarks of a sacred rite in England. Very few 
women and practically no American can make tea to 
suit the fastidious Englishman. (What this gentleman 
thinks of our great American custom of tea “dunking” — 
those little sacks of tea dropped into not-so-hot teapots— 
I have never had courage to ask!) 

Certainly this same Englishman looks with something 
like horror at other little Americanisms we perform on 
his beloved beverage. With monocle dropping off in 
sheer amazement, he stares at our sprightly additions of 
candied ginger, cherries, orange peel, mint, peppermint 
candy and other innovations the hostess of originality so 
proudly adds to her tea-service. “Good tea is like good 
wine and needs no additions” is his an- 
nounced philosophy. (But we note, neverthe- 
less, that he does deign to temper his brew 
with milk or cream.) 

I find an interesting historical precedent 
for our quaint Tea-Americanisms, in use long 
before young England had even heard of her 
favorite beverage. In a fifth century Chinese 
tea recipe we learn that they added, not just 
one flavor, but boiled tea “together with rice, 
ginger, orange peel, salt, spice, milk and 
sometimes onions”! 

Travelers who brave the wilds of Thibet 
today report the modern use of just such tea 
recipes—where a tea which is made into 
“bricks” is boiled merrily like a soup stock, 
and to which is added as many ingredients as 
to a petite marmite. 





Your Englishman, with his lovely Geor- 
gian silver service, his delicate Spode (for 
which alone we owe (Continued on page 61) 


Iced tea—America’s contribution to this ancient 
art—is poured hot, according to best authorities, 
over cubes of ice and topped with a sprig of mint. 


The glasses are from Mrs. Ehrich; silver, Jensen 
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THE ANCIENT AND CIVILIZED 


RITES OF SERVING TEA ARE OBSERVED 


WITH GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATIONS TO GIVE FLAVOR TO THE SETTING 


BY HELEN JOSEPHY 


Here in the United States the rite of the tea table has its 
devotees, but on the whole we regard tea casually—something 
we may take or leave alone or forsake for headier beverages. 
Paradoxically enough, the minute an American sets foot on a 
steamship en route for foreign lands, he develops an en- 
thusiasm for the five o’clock interlude and all its customs as 
a very special event in his day. 


In England tea comes to you wherever you are at five: 


o'clock, mountain-to-Mohammed fashion. During a winter in 
Great Britain I enjoyed tea—a special Oriental blend brewed 
over an alcohol lamp set up on the safe—in the ofhice of Sir 
Francis Towle; a frantic two cups gulped down in the Honor- 
able Mrs. Wilfred Ashley’s black and gold drawing: room in 
Smith Square, while participants in a charity pageant argued 
and rehearsed; a stimulating black brew on the terrace of 








All the picturesque ceremony that was old 
Russia’s was recalled in New York when 
Madame Alma Clayburgh served tea in 
honor of the marriage of Princess Luba 
Obolensky to Prince Serge Troubetzkoy. 
The damask covered table photographed 
by ARTS & DECORATION just before the 
party, had as its most prominent decora- 
tion the ancestral samovar. The ladies 
drank their tea from cups; the men theirs 
from glasses. In accordance with tradi- 
tional etiquette, the hostess washed and 
dried the cups and saucers before her 
guests and served Russian cakes and 


two kinds of preserves, one for the tea 


79 








In England, traditions as elorious as those surrounding the Church. the State and 
the Navy hover about the tea table. Generations of craftsmen contribute to the 


beauty and dignity of the tea service. Arthur S. Vernay sets this table at River 


House with Rockingham china, George HI 


silver and Sheffield. Linens, Mosse 


The French hostess never hesitates to mix on 
one tea table examples of different styles in 
décor inherited from as many different ances- 
tors. Against the gay brilliance of a Chinese 
screen Louis XV and French provenceal furni- 
ture blend with Louis Philippe silver and tea- 
cups and a Lowestoft teapot. James Amster- 


Bergdorf Goodman. Tea cloth from Mosse 


Parliament where tea begins the most 
strenuous part of an M.P.’s working 
day. Then there was fragrant tea at 
Buchanan Castle, in the study of the 
Duke of Montrose, overlooking misty 
Loch Lomond: tea supplemented by 
four kinds of short bread, and a chance 
to study the old Exeter silver tea service 
engraved with the same coat of arms 
that decorates everything else in the 
castle’s hundred rooms, from the kitch- 
en’s copper pots and pans to the ducal 
wash basin in the ducal bed chamber. 

Among every traveler’s souvenirs is 
the recollection of one typical English 
drawing-room tea, a cheery fire gleam- 
ing on old silver, polished woods, quaint 
porcelain and, if one is in luck, perhaps 
a close-up view of that monstrous com- 
bination of a breakfast cap and a Christ- 
mas bazaar lamp—the English tea cozy. 

Such occasions are enlivened by the 
addition of a family dog that looks ter- 
rifyingly fierce, but turns out to be quite 
tame and fond of crumpets; and a nurse 
who looks gentle, but turns out to be 
quite fierce (Continued on page 63) 
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Tea parties in South America have 
an atmosphere of royal extrava- 
gance about them. In addition to 
the tea service of Hispano-Moresque 
pottery there may be the pictur- 
esque paraphernalia that accom- 
panies that invigorating gaucho 
drink—mate, which is sipped from 
a silver cup through a hand-wrought 
pipe called a bombilla, while an 
elaborately carved tea caddy holds 
the maté. Hispano pottery from 
Francisca Reyes; tea caddy, Free- 
man of London; tea kettle, Symons; 


lace tea cloth from Emma Maloof 


Maté is also served, as below, from 
a decorated gourd, and flavored 
with sugar from a wooden yerbatera 
with a compartment for extra 


leaves. International Maté Company 


The South American 
sweets, including 
such things as moth- 
er-in-law’s eyes and 
German strudel, from 


Restaurant La Rue 





























In Germany today the traditional kaffee and kuchen are still served at 





four o’clock, but in a modern setting. Here we have a contemporary 
sitzplatz which spares the guest the trials of a juggler and lets him enjoy 
his food comfortably at table. Metal furniture from Thonet; black Hanover 
pottery lined with scarlet, glass and linen from Rena Rosenthal; hand-made 


silver, the Danish and Swedish Silversmiths; wall fabric, Robert Heller 
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EARLHAM, on the grounds of the Piping 

Rock Country Club, half hidden under 
vines and flowers, is a most exact reproduc- 
tion of Marie Antoinette’s little playhouse, 
L’Hameau, at Versailles. The naive eight- 
eenth-century charm of the building goes 
beyond the walls out into the garden, with 
its crisp little flower beds criss-crossing the 
lawn, and rusty ivy-covered walls, and the 
entrance into the garden through a small 
gate, hardly wide enough, one surmises, 


for farthingale and sweeping draperies. 


The playhouse of Marie Antoinette 


First 


floor plan 


ILA AT PIEING 
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At L’Hameau the lovely, ill-fated queen 
beguiled the hours after her first com- 
ing to France as a fifteen-year-old bride. 
The little French house at Piping Rock has 
the same cream-colored walls, decorated 
French-fashion with a delicate embroidery 
of wistaria, and masses of ivy holding the 
foundation of the house close.to the ground; 
ivy, too, is in the old Sicilian jars and it 
swathes the stems of the little heliotrope 
trees. Here, also, ancient oak trims the win- 
dow frames and the doors, just as at 


faithfully reproduced on Long Island 


Second floor plan 
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The approach to the weekend house of Captain and Mrs. How- 
land Spencer on the grounds of the Piping Rock Country Club 
has a stately formality, so spacious in effect that one forgets that 
the little French house, in spite of its perfection of detail, is 


intended only as a sort of playhouse and for an occasional visit 


Two close-up views of “Earlham,” the tiny French chateau on 
Long Island, showing the garden in spring with wistaria climb- 
ing in a decorative fashion over the cream stucco walls, with 
stock in bloom, and with large and small rare Sicilian jars filled 
with ivy and little flowering shrubs. The wrought-iron gate 


leads from the quiet walled garden to the country club estate 


Mr. Pleasants Pennington has first of all copied L’Hameau, 
Marie Antoinette’s playhouse in the forest of Versailles, with 
such perfection of detail that it is hard to say where the little 
house dominates and where the architect has made changes and 
adjustments for the sort of comfort and luxury necessary in 


America today and unheard of in the French eighteenth century 
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The rare Louis XVI furniture, brought from the old palace 
of Malmaison, is shown in piquant contrast to the antique Jap- 


anese wallpaper, yellow with a foliage pattern of pale tones 





L’Hameau. But through the tiny-paned glass 
windows at Earlham pours the fragrance, 
not of a Versailles garden, but of Long 
Island in June—honeysuckle, climbing 
roses, and stock. 

The house we are picturing was copied 
from Marie Antoinette’s playhouse by 
Pleasants Pennington and enlarged a few 
years ago by Harrie T. Lindeberg. It is one 
of the most comfortable pied-a-terres on all 
Long Island, and the occasional home of 
Captain and Mrs. Howland Spencer. 

The charming garden was laid out by 
Mr. Smythe of Wadley and Smythe, who 
gained some interesting effects from a col- 
lection of old red jars from Taormina. Mrs. 
Spencer is very proud of her Sicilian jars 
and as a later earthquake destroyed practi- 
cally all that could be found, they have be- 
come increasingly valuable. In May the 
blue and mauve blossoms of wistaria half 
hide the house and garden walls and clam- 
ber up into the trees. In addition to the flow- 
ering borders of the walk, and the helio- 
trope and rose trees, there are little colorful 


Dominating the upper hallway of the home of 
Captain and Mrs. Spencer is Bob Chandler’s fa- 


mous ‘White Peacocks” screen, on a yellow wall 





ed 





jars of growing flowers all about the walled gar- 
den, the stairway, the small patio. Both terrace and 
patio are faced with English brick which has 
grown mellow with the salt Long Island winds. 
Although the house is French, both in exterior 
and interior, there is nevertheless here and there 
an exotic note, as in the Chinese-yellow stucco 
walls of the hallway, the red tile on the floor and 
that gorgeous panel of Bob Chandler’s, the famous 
“White Peacocks,” on its hot red background. The 
stairway leading to the upper floor is old wrought 
iron and all the fixtures are old and worn black. 
The dining room is very French and quaint, and 
would quite suit the little house at Versailles, yet 
here also there is the exotic note in the old Japanese 
wallpaper with its yellow background and delicate 
pattern in green, red and blue. The Louis XVI 
furniture, actually brought from Malmaison, is 
upholstered in yellow and green brocade. A most 
dignified small black and white marble mantel has 
been harmonized to the French scheme. The living 
room at Earlham is the one spot in the house that 
has definitely the English rather than the French 
flavor. The walls are covered with old English 
oak paneling brought from London, and the love- 
seats upholstered in dull green damask are brought 
close to the fireplace; one large armchair is up- 
holstered in Empire damask in green and gold. 
Bright chintz is used for the window draperies. 
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And then you are surprised in this litthe French house to 
find the living room quite luxuriously and definitely 


British, with oak walls and loveseats by the fireplace 
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BY WILLIAM B. POWELL 


IF you’re one who bewails the passing of the cotillion, 

afternoon receptions, and those interminable formal 
dinner parties, then you probably can’t share my enthu- 
siasm over the growing popularity of that most informal 
of all functions, the swimming luncheon party. To me, 
food never tastes better than after a swim, when the salt 
water has dried on you, the sun bronzed you, and the 
ocean breezes whipped up your appetite to a breaker-like 
fury. And the fewer clothes I have on, the better the 
luncheon tastes. But Ill retract on that a bit, remember- 
ing the meal I had one Sunday noon at a nudist colony 
near Berlin, when the cool May breeze gave me goose- 
flesh and when a fur coat would have been more to my 
liking than my own bare skin. With the exception of that 
experience, however, I think that eating aw naturel is the 
best possible appetizer and, though one can’t go entirely 
nudist at most beaches, we’re fast approaching that state. 
At almost any European plage, a man who is wear- 
ing more than trunks looks really overdressed. Even for 
luncheon, the men don, and grudgingly, only their ubiq- 
uitous polo shirts. And some are apt to be wearing mere 
shorts to cover their extremities. The women, too, just 
slip on pajama trousers over their bathing suits, or, if 
they want to be really dressy, add a low-cut, sleeveless 
jacket to their ensemble. 

With the popularity of the déjeuner a la mer, comes 
the growing importance of hors d’ceuvres. In fact, hors 
d’wuvres are often so elaborate and bountiful that they 
are a whole meal in themselves. I think they reach their 
perfection at the Club Nautique at Antibes’ Eden Rock, 
that amusing building perched on the edge of the boul- 
ders which jut out into the sea. Here on the porch are 
hundreds of tables bearing checked cloths of bright 
colors, beneath a brilliant orange awning, with a gorgeous 
view of the glimmering Mediterranean as a bac ‘kdrop. 


The feature of the scene is the amazing and mammoth 


hors d’euvres table st inding in the center. Around this 
groaning board the luncheon guests, in keeping with the 
informal spirit of the place, serve themselves. These 


buffet meals ar 


e being taken up by smart European 
hostesses and re 


staurants, at a rapid rate, especially for 
procedure reminds you of the 
fashion of serving 


luncheon. The favorite 


smorgasbord in Sweden. I have seen 
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many bewildering arrays of hors d’cuvres in the res- 
taurants of Stockholm and Gottenborg, but for variety 
and number they must give way to the assortment laid 
before you at the Club Nautique. As you wend your way 
around the table you are tantalized by a surfeit of choice. 
In fact, if the manager would like to take a hint from an 
ardent rooter, I would suggest that a garcon be placed 
every few feet as a traffic cop. The whole line of hors 
d’ceuvres is often held up a long time because a guest is 
torn between prawns in aspic and a lobster mayonnaise. 
This indecision usually results in his taking both, when 
he suddenly realizes he is creating a traffic jam. As you 
leave the maze of hors d’euvres and make your way back 
to your table, you probably blush at the heaping plate in 
your hand, feeling that it looks more appropriate for a 
stevedore than for one who has spent the morning lolling 
on a golden mattress on the rocks. 

To add to your dilemma, is the slight haze you’re apt 
to find yourself in as you reach the luncheon terrace, 
having had nothing in the way of food since a brioche 
at breakfast. And you have probably put down several 
apéritifs which, at noon, have a way of registering an 
authority equal to twice their number in the evening. 

Hors d’euvres being the feature of luncheon at Eden 
Rock, the maitre d’hétel changes the variety of platters 
nearly every day, even though there are from thirty to 
forty things to choose from at any one time. I tried on 
several occasions to make mental notes of the various 
concoctions confronting me so that I might pass them on 
to some of my open-minded hostesses, and to stewards in 
those clubs where, I am glad to say, I can practice my 
favorite indoor sport—eating from a buffet table. But 
I found I never could remember the infinite variety, so I 
finally asked the maitre d’hétel to tell me just exactly 
what everything was on the table one day and I jotted 
down the names on the back of my menu. Here they are: 
Melon (slices of rather small melons used perfectly 





In praise of buffet at the water's edge— 


an old Antibes custom worth adopting here 
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plain in the same manner as the radishes, celery and 
olives) .. . cold cuts /talienne (dressed up with pickles, 
pimentos, and tiny onions) .. . ham, Italian, English, 
and German ... smoked salmon . . . smoked herring . . . 
filets of anchovies. Then follows a list of things all of 
which bear the name farci after them which, if my 
French is correct, means “stuffed.” These stuffed hors 
d’euvres were tomatoes, onions (the Bermuda type) 
pimentos, egg plant, cauliflower, 
and courgette (a type of egg plant 
hardly known in America). The 
stuffing varied in each case, and 
day to day, depending on what 
the left-overs were . . . potato 
salad ... red cabbage . . . shred- 
ded celery and mayonnaise... . 
celery en branche . . . cucumber 
salad... museau de beuf, which 
I can only translate with the not 
attractive phrase, “beef jaw”... 
head beef (sort of galantine or 
loaf)... . Then there was a dish 
of eels, well-disguised (and they 
have to be for me!) with tomato 
sauce. Other items were sliced 
tomatoes ... string bean salad... 
apple salad . . . Spanish rice with 
green peppers and pimentos chop- 
ped up in it... various dishes of 
salade Nicoise, which is just an- 
other convenient way of using up 
your left-overs under a dressy title 
... herrings with pickle . . . Bis- 
marck herring . . . beef salad 
(merely chopped beef mixed with 
potatoes, French dressing and a 
great deal of seasoning) .. . 
maize (shades of a Kansas farm 
—our common garden variety of 
canned corn, which the French 
consider one of the choicest items 
of a hors d’euvres table) .. . 
vegetable salad . . . shrimp salad 
.. . lobster salad . . . tuna fish 
with French dressing . . . leeks 

. cold eggs in jelly with may- 
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onnaise . . 
foie gras. 
Some days the table also held a dish which, though we 
consider it plainest of the plain, Europe treats as a 
delicacy, when used in hors d’ceuvres. I refer to the 
lowly baked bean. To be sure, it is usually mixed with 
pimento and green pepper and sometimes garnished 

with chopped pickle and chives. 
Although the hors d’euvres at 


. paté of hare . . . paté of fowl and pdaté de 


Antibes are so varied and so al- 
luring as to form usually the 
major part of your luncheon, the 
chef invariably has several other 






































items on the menu which are not 
to be ignored. For instance, if, 
for the fish course, he gives you 
one of those marvelous lobsters, 
or some of the poissons for which 
the Mediterranean is famous (but 
the names escape me), I always 
succumb. Another thing which 
nearly everyone falls for, no mat- 
ter how they have pyramided 
their hors d’euvres, is the fruit 
compote, really a spécialité de la 
maison. Both fresh and canned 
fruits and berries are placed in a 
large bowl which, in turn, is pack- 
ed in a great tray of ice. The 
fruit is soaked in sherry, mara- 
schino, or some sort of wine. It’s 
just about the most perfect finish 
that one could plan for a hot sum- 
mer’s day luncheon. 

It is rather amusing to think 
that, unlike most fashions which 
start “at the top,” serve-self meals 
had their beginning at our cheap 
restaurants. Now they are spon- 
sored by places such as Antibes’ 
Club Nautique, as well as our 
own smart clubs, and more and 
more hostesses are adopting this 
form of meal for their own in- 
formal entertainments at home. 
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GOOD (COME INI Is 


Fine pieces and jeweled colors are arranged in a delicate accord 


in the Sutton Place living-room of Mr. and Mrs. William Wister 


BY ELIZABETH GIRARD 


THIS room grew around two small Angelica Kauffmann 

tables of which Mrs. Wister is very fond. They were 
of antiqued turquoise green, very delicate in design, 
with garlands of roses in peach and apricot and soft 
yellows, and with little drawers and shelves for books, 
took their place naturally on each side of the fireplace. 

Young Mrs. Wister is exquisitely blond, with a taste 
for delicate old furniture and rare objets d’art inherited 
from her grandfather, Mr. E. T. Stotesbury. So with 
fine perception, Grace Hyman Hutchins and Rebecca 
Thomson Dunphy, the decorators, keyed the living-room 
to Mrs. Wister’s own fragile coloring. 


Turquoise in a lighter tone than that of the tables 
was used for the walls, and the deep peach of the flow- 
ers was repeated in curtains of satin with a trailing de- 
sign in gold and gold-green. The chairs on each side of 
the fireplace are in the deeper blue green, one in moire 
and the other in damask; and across from the windows 

it is not shown in the pictures—a long sofa of ribbed 
strié velvet carries the apricot color to the opposite side 
of the room. The small armchairs are in cream. bro- 
caded in the blues and peach and gold of the little tables. 


This living-room was planned to give pleasure on three 
counts—from the general impression of the room as a 
whole, the tones and overtones of its pastel and jewel 
colors; from the comfortable grouping of the various 
pieces, and finally from the beauty of each small item. 

And the small things are rare and lovely. The ash- 
trays are of jade or Lowestoft, the cigarette boxes once 
were old snuff boxes of tortoise shell or jade; the flower 
vases are of old glass, the lamps of jade or delicately 
colored Chinese porcelain. The wall brackets, especially, 
are worthy of mention. 

Where there had been an unnecessary and ugly door 
to the dining-room a mirrored niche was made, which 
reflects the colors of the curtains and serves to exhibit 
Mrs. Wister’s collection of figurines and rare bits of 
jade, coral and cornelian. An armchair on each side, a 
table and a screen make a satisfying corner. Opposite, a 
needlepoint woodchest under an antique Chippendale 
mirror is an opulent spot between the windows. 

Although everything in this room is old—some of 
the pieces very old indeed—there is a surprising feeling 
of youthfulness here, due in a great measure to the 
fresh colors, and enhanced by the eighteenth century 
painting of the child, which hangs over the mantel. 
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THE SPRING SCIEINIDSIINGIS inane 


BY JANET FLANNER 


UP till now, putting up the old printed classics in 
celluloid form for modern movie consumption has 
harmed no one, since so few have swallowed the mix- 
ture. The most recent capsule attempt in Paris with 
a German director, Iberian landscapes faked on the 
Grasse Riviera, plus a Russian leading man for a 
Spanish story made into script by a French diplo- 
mat, has, however, proved an exceptionally indi- 
gestible international pill. A few more such doses 
and the movie public will be so upset that it will 
stay home in bed and read the classics as a form of 
convalescence, as they were, perhaps, intended. 

If there was one thing brilliant about Pabst’s new 
“Don Quichotte,” starring Feodor Chaliapin in 
medieval barytone theme songs (probably entitled 
“Tilting at Windmills and You, Dear’), it was its 
opening night at the Miracles movie palace. It was 
a typically fashionable modern premiére—with the 
gala red carpet stretched to the curb, flanked by the 
gaping unemployed and trod by ambassadors, finan- 
ciers, nobility in top hats and commoners in lowcut. 
For weeks the film had been elegantly ballyhooed 
by [Intransigeant, evening journal, which, since it 
owns the Miracles, could tell that “Don Quichotte” 
was the best film Cervantes had turned out since his 
death late in the seventeenth century. The list of 
workers who had labored over his story was also 
encouraging. It had been supervised by Jean de 
Limur, brother-in-law of the Countess André de 
Limur of London (née Ethel Crocker, of Cali- 
fornia). It had been scripted by Paul Morand, once 
of the Quai d’Orsay, a fashionable literary figure 
still supposed competent to deal with the original 
story—to which he had tacked on an even more 
original new ending. 

As the film progressed it was clear that Chaliapin 
was singing well—better far than the first Don 
Quixote, who wasn’t much as a musical man so prob- 
ably had never had any gramophone contracts. It also 
developed that Sancho Panza (enacted by Dorville, 
a popular low-class comedian here) had quite a 
voice. Enough, anyhow, to get through a twentieth- 





century topical song. The photography of the piece 
was marvelous in its clear Midi whites and gammes 
of greys, having been taken on the new panchromatic 
film on which French camera-men, never able to 
afford Hollywood’s expensive mercurial lighting 
system, now save money and make beauty. 

To make the average bad French movie takes 
about forty thousand franes a day and ninety days. 
Of this, some sixteen hundred franes or two cellu- 
loid minutes’ worth per diem of the “take” is rescued 


for final projection. The other thirty-eight thousand 
franes, seven hours fifty-eight minutes’ worth are 
written off to what used to be called profit-and-loss 
in the days when there was something besides loss 
to be referred to. Exceptionally bad movies, of 


course, cost more than the regular three and a half 
million franes. At such a rate, “Don Quichotte” 
must have cost a bang-up fortune. For it is, as Pabst 
himself was said to say, not only the worst movie 
he had ever made, in any language (this was made 
in three, French, English and German) but one of the 
worst he had ever seen, even silent. 

The fault is probably Cervantes’. He was a writer 
who had never heard of Hollywood and so was only 
interested in human ideals..~ 

* 

The closing down of the Georges Petit gallery 
and auction rooms, near the Madeleine, puts an end 
to a whole art period here. All the really great 
modern painters have been featured there—either 
after they were dead or had become good lively 
propositions. For the Georges Petit rooms were cal- 
culated to show precisely what beauty was worth. 
Small art houses might sell cheap out of hysteria 
or hope; but this great stronghold of aesthetic com- 
mon sense existed to calculate to the last penny how 
much talent the Douanier Rousseau really had— 
they found, on one occasion, long after he had died 
poor, that he had genius to the extent of hundreds 
of thousands of franes a canvas—what the color- 
sense of Renoir, Sisley, Fantin-Latour amounted 
to, and how difficult it was to make Picasso come 
down on his rates per square painted inch. The 
Charpentier Gallery in the rue St. Honoré is sup- 
posed to take over their function as the smart meet- 
ing-place of all art-loving Paris. It is difficult now 
to re-create such successful merchandizing history 
and art as the Georges Petit house once enjoyed. 

ova 

In small recent art shows, unquestionably the most 
aristocratic, for talent and tenderness, has been the 
twenty-six-item exposition at André Gide’s N.R.F. 
publishing house of Soviet Art Relative to the Ful- 
filment of the Five-Year Plan. No one is using 
aquarelles today as a form of colored faith—except 
the Communists of Moscow. The delicacy of their 
brush when treating of naphtha fields, the mechanics 
of the dam at Dnieprostroy, turbines, Brown’s der- 
ricks and other items used in our land only by en- 
gineers, was a revelation. Or perhaps an Apocalypse. 

* 

Modern French architecture being smart—and 
sometimes also smart-aleck—the inauguration for 
the benefit of the unemployed of the Exposition de 
V’Architecture d’Aujourd’hui at the Galerie Vignon 
opened in style with both buffet and Beaux Arts in 
attendance. Both were deserved since the most con- 
structive as well as the most iconoclastic Parisian 
builders were excellently represented, including Djo- 
Bourgeois; Faure-Dujarric, who recently modernized 
the facade of the Trois Quartiers to the ruination of 
the old-fashioned Madeleine quarter; Lurgat, most 
practical up-to-datist in France, with sketches for a 
new “‘sky-scratcher” as the French call anything over 
six stories; Mallet-Stevens, for whom a street has 
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Chareau’s glass house lighted from without 





KITROSSER 


Chaliapin as Don Quichotte 


Chaliapin. Chareau. Tchelitchew — stars in the spring 





constellations at the Freneh theatres and ealleries 


¢ 


been named; Le Corbusier, dean of contemporary manners 
and showing his famous sketch*for the Moscow Soviet Palace 
competition (which he lost to a Fascist Italian) ; and, as white 
meat, Chareau’s much discussed Left Bank glass house in the 
rue St. Guillaume. Chareau is perhaps the most adaptable of 
all the French modernists, is middle-aged but builds young. 
In the bottleglass dwelling he constructed for Dr. Dalsace he 
has invented new domestic arrangements, such as his disposi- 
tion of double-doors and corridors which allow servants to 
serve without ever being seen; and the famous staircase with 
treads of metal suspended on glass bars, rather like a trapeze 
and more alarming were there not an elegant clinic, extremely 
up-to-date, ready as first aid in the doctor’s first floor. 

The most debated feature of the glass house is its complete 
absence of interior lighting, night-illumination being effected 
by an installation in the public court of imitation day-lighi 
bulbs which from sun-down on shed faked sunlight into the 
Dalsace chambers and probably drive the neighbors crazy. 

* 

With international monies falling, young artists usually 
make no more than a succés d’estime at their shows, on which, 
of course, they can never live to be old artists. Thirteen can- 
vases and fifteen drawings sold in the course of the first 
afternoon, as at the recent Tchelit- (Continued on page 62) 
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Ideal for easy carrying is the square 


table, which folds in half to become 
a thin case with four campstools 
inside and a handle outside. The 
chair shuts accordion-wise and has 
a matching table with a round top 
that drops flat against the collapsed 
legs. The common denominator of 
the pillow and grille and thermos 


kit is that they are all easily carried 


Table and stools, Block-Meakins- 
Glass Co.; basket, grill and hamper, 
Abercrombie & Fitch; thermos 
pump and rug, Saks-Fifth Avenue: 
hair, round table, W. H. Howell: 
striped stool, Mitteldorfer Straus: 
thermos kit, Hammacher, Schlem- 
mer; table linen, B. Altman: Bar 


calo six-way pillow, Lewis & ¢ onger 





THE nomad dining room is one of the flexibilities of the summer season. 

We trade four walls for a stretch of sand and a single big umbrella, or 
a bank of ferns—and call the bargain good. If we lunch on sandwiches 
garnished with leaf-shadows, that’s no proof that we shall not be taking an- 
other meal (and famished for it, too!) at sunset, by an exclusive piece of sea. 

We demand so much of the sea-proof, sand-proof, sun-proof equipment 
for outdoor meals that it should be fashioned by conjurers, not designers. 
Chairs for vagabonding must be stout and efficient accessories to the fact 
of relaxation when they are in use, and jackknife into almost nothing at 
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all when they are not. A table must look like a table when it’s time for eating, WN LAN 
but more like a box of checkers when it is thrown into reverse. And if you ke Q RSs 
insist on putting a definite line of demarcation at the place where you leave | ~< 

off and the sand, or the flora and fauna, begins, there are beach mattresses 


with pillows attached, and fat or lean cushions gotten up to harmonize with a i 

any landscape. The mattresses roll up and tuck under your arm, or you can Ga Da ‘| 
carry them by the strap handles. Handles of some kind are required by the Santa 
1933 Book of Rules—no self-respecting beach accessory would appear with- eS i 


out them. Thermos kits, pillows and chairs, all are designed for easy pick-up. ee 


A permatex deck-chair and an awn- 
ing beach-rest, both folding flat and 
weighing little, are good beach port- 
ables. The red table in the fore- 
ground is hinged in the center and 
gives a handhold by its rattan base; 
a brown rubberized mattress rolls 
a matching bag inside it, and fast- 
ens with moire straps. The basket- 
cart separates from its chassis, 


which folds flat for easy carrying 


Table from F. Debski; bath sheet, 
Lord & Taylor; hassock and deck 
chair, B. Altman; beach-rest, Aber- 
crombie & Fitch; mattress and bag, 
and looped pillow, Hammacher, 
Schlemmer; blanket, Chatham Man- 
ufacturing Company ;cart, Mitteldor- 


fer Straus; gull pillow, Mayhew Shop 
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Miss Adelaide Havemeyer’s room is modern in feeling 


THE old-fashioned question, “Shall it be pink or blue?”, that confronted 

the conscientious Victorian mother every time her young daughter was ~ 
to have a new frock no longer furrows responsible maternal brows. Mod- 
ern young daughters have discovered the whole scale of colors, and found 
them good. 

And they are just as good for rooms as they are for dresses. Miss 
Adelaide Havemeyer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Horace Havemeyer, of 
New York City, has a bedroom that is silvef-and mauve and blue, with 
its sophistication tempered just a little by lightly printed wallpaper. 

The Arden Studios used modern materials consistently in decorating 
Miss Havemeyer’s room. The chairs are aluminum, covered with figured 
mauve chintz, and the simple bed and dressing table are finished with 
silver leaf and trimmed with blue. All of the colors of the room are 
gathered in the large hooked rug which covers the floor with its angular 
patterns—mauve, green, yellow and grey. 

There is no sentimentality about the window treatment; folds and very 
tailored lines take the place of the be-ruffled and billowy effects which 
would have been the lot of a more demure miss of the pink-or-blue era. The 
curtains are made of heavy blue silk, with thin glass curtains of mauve. 
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The dormers, low grouped 
chimneys, and open case- 
ments, of the main part 
of Mr. Novello’s house are 
true to the best traditions 
of old English country 
places. A wing has been 
added at the left for a big 
dining porch, where most 
of the meals are served in 
summer. It overlooks the 
broad turf, and the _ her- 
baceous border which lifts 
brilliant color against the 
high brick wall surround- 
ing the estate. Croquet is 


one of the favorite games 





“Red Roofs.” Littlewick Green, Berks—Ivor Novello chooses the rolling lawns of England for 
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BY DOROTHY FLEITMANN 


SET BACK but a stone’s throw from one of England’s main arterial high- 

ways is Littlewick Green. Trucks and traffic hurry along a dusty road 
outside high brick walls; inside, one of the lesser-known of Berkshire beauty 
spots lies undisturbed. The houses have stood here in the shade of venerable 
trees for a century or more. Cows graze on the turf, except on Saturdays, 
when white flannels appear on the green, and the “county” plays cricket. 

This quiet little piece of English countryside is as remote as any spot 
could be from Hollywood sophistication and the glare of footlights. Perhaps 
that is why Ivor Novello chose the house at the blind end of this quaint corner 
of England for his summer home. Smart Bohemia comes down from London 
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on Sundays and week-ends; Ivor Novello loves 
to be surrounded by his friends, and they know 
that they always find good company and amusing 
entertainment at “Red Roofs.” 

A discreet postern door leads into the walled 
garden. There is a croquet lawn, and beyond, the 
swimming pool, delightfully laid out. In the best 
Hollywood tradition, the sunrooms and showers 
are cunningly concealed within the precincts of 
the brick terrace. 

The owner displayed a stroke of sheer genius 
when he heated the pool, so that the delinquencies 
of a thoroughly undependable climate might be 
disregarded. Magnificent rose gardens and herba- 
ceous borders make the rest of the grounds bril- 
liant with color from May until September. 
Around the tennis court is a low border of to- 
bacco plants which flavor the air with a musky 
odor. To go indoors, one passes through long 
French windows opening into the drawing 
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In the sun-flooded master bedroom, the green velvet dressing table 
overlooks the swimming pool. Oak and lacquer, linen and brocade 


are mixed in the living room with English disregard for convention 
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The spacious master bedroom at “Red Roofs” must 
have been designed for some English squire. Wa- 
ter-lily green chintz is at the windows, and the bed is 
covered with green brocade. The ceilings are high, 


and on three sides there are dormer windows 
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Modern still-life paintings and green velvet-covy- 
ered chairs against butter-yellow walls make the 
dining room one of the gayest spots in Mr. Novello’s 
home. The casement windows are hung with flower- 


ed chintz. White porcelains are used as accessories 





BODORFF 


Here are two favorite retreats for warm days: the dining porch, and the blue- room. These windows are hung with 
tiled swimming 1 S r s are lai : > corne > are VI 1 ; 1 1 
< " 1ing poo un rooms are laid out around the corner of the arch vivid chintz, and for chilly nights an 


enormous fawn-colored sofa is pulled 
up before the fire. In one corner of 
this room is the grand piano, and 
nearby, is a file of more than a thou- 
sand gramophone records of opera. 
Mr. Novello’s love of music, and 
absorption in it; his interest in writ- 
ing for the stage are everywhere 
manifest. The dining room is compar- 
atively small, but one of the gayest 
rooms in the house. It is green and 
yellow, with still-life paintings by 
some of the best moderns. But nearly 
all the summer meals are taken on 
the big porch which opens off the 
dining room. This addition takes the 
house out into the garden. It is attrac- 
tively furnished in bright yellow, with 
checked tablecloths and white porce- 
lain doves for contrast. 
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FROM ANOTHER GENERATION 
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Beautiful old silver, treasured 
by generations in the past, and 
which may be handed down 
proudly to those to come, is 
sull the most distinguished gift 
the bride can receive. And these 
old pieces, whether they are 
put to their original uses or 
not, fit charmingly into our 


own modern scheme of things 


The Georgian crested soup tu- 
reen in the middle of the page, 
made about the turn of the 
nineteenth century, is a charm- 
ing centerpiece for a dinner 
table. The Victorian revolving- 
top breakfast dish, with hot- 
water container, takes its place 
in the modern plan as just what 
we have always needed for hot 
hors d’oeuvres, chops or squab. 
The Georgian bacon dish below 
it ean also be used for cigar- 
ettes. The Sheffield urn with 
the crest adds grace and dignity 
to a formal table. The Sheffield 
biscuit jar, tea caddy and silver 
huntsman’s biscuit case are 
“naturals” as cigarette contain- 
ers. The wine taster makes a 
perfect ash tray. For those be- 
lated country-house guests, the 
Sheffield revolving “silent but- 
ler” below keeps things hot till 


the last breakfast gun is fired 
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Old silver —an aristocratic béginning for the new household 
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The tall Sheffield urn is 
from E. Schmidt and Com- 
pany. The round-top cov- 
ered breakfast dish is from 
S. Wyler, Incorporated; 
the covered Georgian ba- 
con dish, Crichton and 
Company, Limited. Sterling 
crested soup tureen, from 
Crichton. The Victorian 
biscuit jar, tea caddy and 
silver wine taster are from 
S. Wyler. Huntsman’s bis- 
cuit box, from James Rob- 
inson. The “silent butler” 
revolving Sheffield break- 


fast tray is from S. Wyler 
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Modern silversmiths have discovered the intrinsic beauty of metal, simply treated 


ited frozen dessert dish above the bouquet, inspired 


“ap ae at S = ee 
| Irish silver h made in Dublin in 1720, is from 


individual dessert plate and 


square ette case with lapis inset from Black, Starr and 


st-Corl Pal by | 
Frost | ’ 1 with porringer handles, and the 


_ | 4 i mir . . . ; 
center | vel 3 or plateau are all from The Little Gal- 


lery. Arthur J. Stone designed the nut dish. Dolphins are 
used as a motif for candlesticks and a bowl we found at 
Udall and Ballou. The oblong, hand-wrought silver bowl, and 
the U-shaped candlesticks are Georg Jensen’s. The double- 
lipped sauce bowl is from the International Silver Co., and 


the blue glass cruets in Sheffield bases, Norman of London 
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THERE have been times in American history when the 

elegance of a dinner party might have been measured 
by the gilliflowers and ships of state on the spoon 
handles, but they are past. The first silver wrought in 
the Colonies was simple by necessity; modern silver- 
smiths are turning back to frank simplicity. By putting 
fresh thought into the meanings of things, they are cap- 
turing that quality of beauty which is form closely re- 
lated to function. 

Silver is the most intimate detail in the decoration of 


a home. It has always been a gift of importance. Choos- 
ing silver for a bride suggests a delicate bond of good 
taste between the giver and herself. And one gives silver 
to more than an individual, or even a generation. It be- 
comes a part of the Lares and Penates of a new family. 
The silver assembled on these pages was chosen as 
representative of the work of modern designers. Three 
pieces which flank the bride’s bouquet on the page oppo- 
site take every advantage of the natural lustrous beauty 
of silver; the flutings of the shell-shaped dessert plate and 
the facets of the open dish catch the light and play it over 
polished surfaces. The severity of the square sterling 
box, a larger edition of a pocket cigarette case, is inter- 
rupted only by a piece of carved lapis set in the center. 
Lappara, a European designer whose work is too note- 
worthy to be confined to one continent, made the large 
galalith-handled bowl, and the mirror plateau. Overlap- 
ping silver bands finish the abrupt corners of the mirror. 
The dolphin candlesticks and bowl are set on swirling 
bases, as if a little spot of sea had been worked into their 
design. Something of the respect the modern silversmith 
feels for his material is revealed in the hand-wrought 
oval bowl, and the simple U-shaped candlesticks. The 
nut dish is a modern interpretation of the porringer. 
Clean-cut strips of silver, the two forks at the top of 
the page indicate a trend toward new designs in flat 
silver. Beside them, two forks departing less radically 
from the familiar norm still depend upon unadorned 
form for their distinction. Classic ornament, from the 
best periods of French and English decoration, and from 
the Early American, predominates in the other patterns. 


“Parallel”; fork by 


Russel Wright; “Craftsman”, Towle; ‘Stuyvesant’, 


Top diagonal row: Georg Jensen’s 


Black, Starr and Frost-Gorham. Second row: ‘“‘American 
Directoire”, Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen; “Empress”, Inter- 
national Silver; “Lamerie’, Watson Co.; ‘‘Romaine’’, 


Reed and Barton. Bottom, left: “King”, James Robinson 
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Florida presents its own version of a “modern” house adapted to life in southern latitudes 


MANIFES TO 
FOR ECs 


AT THE Chicago Fair this summer, Florida presents its architectural 

manifesto. It has evolved its own version of a “modern” house, 
adapted to the Florida climate and to the conditions of resort life. It pre- 
sents, in short, a house which brings the indoors out and the outdoors in. 

In a sense, this Florida house is a manifesto for the whole sub- 
tropical world, or for any place where open-air living is the universal 
pattern. With honest steel and concrete construction, functional struc- 
ture, simplicity and comfort, it declares a moratorium on speculative 
gingerbread and fake Spanish. 

If you imagine this house in its setting, with palm trees and palmet- 
tos, perhaps a live oak trailing gray moss over one end of the terrace, 
and a broad white beach—you understand the why of the expanse of 
terraces and the endless windows. 

Paradoxically enough, this Florida “design for living” house has 
never been built in Florida. So far, it has never been built anywhere 
except at the Chicago Exposition. But the Florida architects who de- 
signed it have endeavored to work out a home which would prove a 
logical background for life in southern latitudes. 

Their most striking innovation was turning the roof into an immense 
outdoor living room, where one can lounge or dine or play games, with 
only the blue sky and the stars (and perhaps an awning) overhead. The 
roof is really divided into three separate terraces. The largest has been 
left practically bare of furniture for dancing or deck games, or what- 
ever the mind of man may devise. If you happen to be given to such 
sports, you can perform your early morning setting-up exercises there. 
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LIVING LOGGIA 


The opposite end of the roof is devoted 
to the more sedentary arts. Here lounge 
chairs are plentiful, and a canopy on a 
metal frame shelters part of the terrace 
from the glare of the midday sun without 
interfering with the ocean breeze. At night, 
however, the canopy may be rolled back. 

These two decks are divided by the sec- 
ond story of the living room, which rises 
above the level of the roof in the center of 


A corner of the dining terrace 
showing the buffet and dumbwait- 
er above and the recreation deck 
in the background. The umbrella- 
shaped affair is the electric light 
arrangement; the round reflector 
on top floods the terrace with 
light. The designers responsible 
for this house are Robert Law 
Weed, architect; Paist and Stew- 
ard, associate architects. The ar- 
chitectural interiors, the terrace 
designs, the decorations and the 


furniture were designed by Per- 


cival Goodman and J. S. Kuhne 


UPPER PART Bi 
OF 
LIVING ROOM 





RECREATION 


LIVING DECK 















The indoors comes outdoors for hours each 


day when the roof boasts a verandah which 


may be used for dining or lounging and 


two sun decks for sunbathing and games 


the house. To the right and left of this projection are the 
recreation and lounge decks we have just described. In 
front is a small piazza formed by the second-story roof 
jutting far over the main roof. This shelter has been set 
aside for outdoor dining. Here the breakfast table may 
be set up, or the luncheon or supper table. A dumbwaiter 
in the wall connecting this spot with the pantry below 
makes serving a meal there a thoroughly practical matter. 

The plan of the house is extremely simple. The large 
living room takes up the central portion of the house and 
is two stories high. Half of this living room is overhung 
by a balcony, through which one reaches the terraces on 
the roof. In one wing the bedrooms are located, and in 
the other the dining room, kitchen pantry and garage. 
And behind the living room is a long glassed-in solarium 
level with the ground. 

Around this simplicity of plan, and the broad win- 
dows, the entire decorative scheme has been worked out. 
The size and placing of the windows have made every 
room take the outdoors into its confidence. The outside 
scenery, whether it is the garden or the seashore, is 
framed in these windows and becomes a part of the 
atmosphere of the interiors. 

The bedroom windows cover nearly half the walls and 
continue around the corners, thus assuming an unexpect- 
ed importance in the decorative scheme. And practi- 
cally all one wall of the living room is glass, opening 
down to the ground and bringing the garden inside. This 
same view is reflected again in the mirrors flanking 
the aluminum mantelpiece on the opposite side of the 
room and this way a double outdoor illusion is created. 





The windows in the dining room do not play such a 
primary role as those in the other rooms, but the outdoors 
is given the seat of honor just the same. Plants set in sunk- 
en flower pots have the effect of growing directly out of 
the floor. Fish have been brought into the decorative 
scheme—and tropical fish swim about in a tank behind 
glass in a round niche in the walls. 

All of the furniture in this house has been especially 
designed for it. Each piece has its place and its reason 
for being. There has been an economy of space exer- 
cised everywhere, and the scales tip more to logic than 
to tradition. For instance, the window corner in the 
bedroom takes naturally to the three-sided dressing 
table which has been designed to fit it, and the large 
divan by the fireplace looks almost as if it had grown 
there. Thus the furniture itself becomes part of the archi- 
tectural structure. 

The rugs, too, are designed as an architectural unit. 
They have been especially woven in patterns planned for 
each room. Each pattern is evolved along lines harmoni- 
ous with the structure and furniture, so that it becomes a 
part of the room immediately. 

The only colors used throughout the house are what we 
usually dub “cool” colors—not without scientific cause. 
White leads all the rest, and there is much green, always 
in its coolest shades, such as creme de menthe and deep 
woodland. Battleship gray adds its salty impersonality to 
the mise en scéne, combined with lemon yellow. Here and 
there these receding colors are relieved by flashes of 
salmon pink, cherry red, flame or chartreuse, which 


blaze up like headlights through the mist. 
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In the living room the walls are rough white 
plaster—the trim is metal. A balcony hangs over 
part of the room, and is reached by a flight of metal 
steps with a chromium handrail. The fireplace on one 
side of the wall is surrounded by aluminum, and a 
broad strip of mirror forms the overmantel. The pre- 
dominant colors in this room are brown and white, and 
yet it succeeds in being colorful. Contrast is probably 
the secret. The rug is worked out in geometric pattern 
in brown and oyster white with a touch here and there 
of red and yellow. The draperies are brown and 
oyster white. The furniture picks up in its upholstery 
accents of chartreuse and yellow and salmon pink. 

The top of the room is almost as interesting as the 
lower part. The walls and ceiling extend up into the 
second story, which, of course, makes the room 
delightfully cool, with its cross ventilation through 
the upper half. And floating, as it were, in this space 
is a great glass globe hung from the ceiling. This is 
the chandelier. Four wall lighting fixtures are at- 
tached to a vertical chromium rod on one side of the 
mantel, the lights being somewhat similar to auto- 
mobile floodlights. The balcony above has been done 
as a study, and blends with the colors of the living 
room by taking up a gray and oyster white theme. 

The colors in the large bedroom are gray and dif- 
ferent shades of yellow. The woods selected for the 
furniture throughout the house are exotic, chosen 
mostly for the decorative effects of their grains or 


for their color. Instead of the time-honored and there- 
fore unexciting mahoganies and walnuts, one finds 
such strangers as Hungarian ash, Carpathian elm 
burl, sycamore and imbuya wood. Here in the bed- 
room the furniture is made of olive burl, with its 
faint suggestion of gray and many knotholes like 
whirlpools in a stream. The curtains which may be 
drawn across the windows to keep out the morning 


light are plain grayerep; (Continued on page 62). 
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Furniture for the interiors, John Widdicomb, and Muel- 
ler Furniture Company. Carpets by Collins and Aik- 
man; fabrics, Schumacher; the lighting fixtures by 


Kurt Versen; metal furniture from the McKay Company 
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Broad windows bring the outdoors in, and make it part of the decoration of the house 


PCORELANTOR THE One side of the living room is taken up almost entirely by 


LIVING ROOM . 

windows, and the landscape they look out on is reflected in 
the aluminum mirror over the fireplace opposite. The win- 
dows in the bedroom, continuing as they do around the 


corners, bring the outer world inside, and long gray rep 


draperies pull across them when the world is too much with 
us. All the furniture in the house has been especially de- 
signed for it, each piece planned for the corner it is sup- 


posed to oceupy, such as the three-sided dressing table in 





the bedroom and the low love seat beside the fireplace 
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Three aristocratic periods as we interpret them today 


BY ANNE HEMINGWAY 


EMERGING from the cluttered adolescent stage of 

decoration, we can afford to look back with a lit- 
tle adult amusement at the days when Victorian 
stuffs were treated with such a heavy hand, and 
cabriole leg forever matched with cabriole leg. For 
we have discovered that a house is a place where we 
can be ourselves, and that any motif or period, 
keyed to simplicity, can express the modern feeling 
and convey the exciting quality of a background fit 
for a vivid personality. 

No one can gainsay the grace of curvilinear deco- 
ration, as illustrated in the Baroque and in its light 
and slender child, the Rococo. True the Baroque, 
which flourished in the reign of the Sun King, was 
as a style ornate and pompous, but its central theme 

the closed curve—is beautiful. 

Arising immediately after the crest of the Renais- 
sance and merged in it, as a lesser wave follows in 
the sweep of a great one, the Baroque is the embodi- 
ment of the Romantic spirit. It is luxuriant, lavish 
and unrestrained, in contrast to the Classic which 
withdraws elaborate decoration, strips to bare archi- 


tecture, and loves straight lines. 


In furniture, the Baroque style was marked by 
roundness of edges, heavy and involved carving, and 
curves in-turned at the ends. In architecture, orna- 
ment was used so profusely as almost to obscure the 
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lines of construction with mouldings and rich detail. 
Today’s mood, scorning such fussiness and exuber- 
ance, bares the straight lines and leaves them clean. 
The apartment by Thedlow, shown at the head of 
this article, is an illustration in point of such a 
background with the Baroque curve used as a wall 
decoration. Here the curve is turned in at one end 
and flowing at the other, a rationally modified ver- 
sion which retains all the original grace. 

As for English Regency, the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century was, like our own time, a period 
of revulsion against the elaborate and the trivial. 


In the room above by Thedlow, the Baroque 
curve appears in a modified form on either 
side of the doorway above the dado, without 
obscuring the architecture by heavy and lux- 


embellished 


rooms and furniture in the time of Louis XITV 


uriant inecrustations such as 


Opposite is shown an English Regency din- 
ing room decorated by W. & J. Sloane which, 
though faithful to the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, is modern in feeling be- 
cause then as in our own time simplification, 


with strong clear color, was a positive ideal 





Dignified and rather severe in treatment, its 
interiors were carried out in sharp contrasts 
of color that produced a cheerful and virile 
effect. The dining room by W. & J. Sloane 
shown below is an excellent example of the 
period, when rooms were rectangular, ceil- 
ings generally flat and undecorated, and floors 
black or black and white with perhaps an 
Aubusson rug. The walls have been handled 
in typical Regency manner, with pilasters of 
grey and white marbleized paper setting off 
wallpaper panels of Pompeian red against 
which black columns and white sculpture stand 
in bold relief. The whole spirit of English 
Regency makes this style readily adaptable to 
present-day use, in combination with fine 
sculpture, modern fabrics and equipment, for 
its quality is crisp, and vigorous. 

We may smile today at the Victorians, 
whose watchwords—*Roses and Respectabil- 
ity’—were done in papier-maché and wax 
flowers, but caprice on any good terms being 
welcome, we delight in certain modern ar- 
rangements of the Victorian style, especially 
such a rendering as that given by Bruce Butt- 
field in the living room illustrated. Because 
there is style in his work, Mr. Buttfield’s bow- 
knots and roses achieve flavor by the contrast 
of their naiveté with our insistence on reality. 
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Bruce Buttfield has here achieved a room in accord with today’s 
demand for space and simplicity, albeit utilizing plaster dogs, 


roses, festoons, chair and hearth-rug of Queen Victoria’s time 





The coolness of the fireside group, 
right, is as welcome in July as is its 
contrasting warmth in chilly winter 
months. A book-linen fan screens the 
grate and large seashells flank the 
hearth instead of fire tools. Simple 
tole baskets filled with fragrant old- 
fashioned flowers replace the blacka- 
moors’ more pretentious winter bur- 
dens. A napped fiber rug of white or 
beige takes the place of the bear skin 


that belonged there in the winter time 
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While the Habanese have long admired the riotous colors of their net curtains appli- 


qued with painted patterns, they have overlooked the amusing naiveté of the designs 
which makes them so delightful for our summer décor. As living al fresco is pleasantly 
suggested by the curtains’ flowering vines, a sedate whatnot was removed and birds in 


a red and white téle cage put in its place. Flowered chintz covers the swan-motif chairs 


White washable leather accessories take a cool part in the summer scheme. The braid- 
ed leather lamp, studded scrap basket and writing set, of which there are additional 
pieces, do their part toward reducing the temperature of a desk. The sweetmeat box 
has removable glass sections. Gold stars sprinkled on the last four desk pieces might 


inspire the decorative wooden horses to cool celestial flights on white nights in June 
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IN THE spring flurry of redecorating ca- 

bafias and making country lawns bloom 
with new furniture, the town house is likely 
to be shrouded in white and left to its own 
devices. The decision is made to shut it up 
—we won’t be in town until fall anyhow.” 
But in spite of resolutions, it will be re- 
turned to more often than we ever plan 
while the crocus and country fever is on us. 
We can have too much country even in mid- 
summer; the cockney streak in all the city- 
bred asserts itself, and we hanker for the 
steady hum of city traffic and the gregarious 
warmth of city life. And so to town. 

These surreptitious returns to the old 
haunts are likely to be more pleasant if a 
cool reception is planned for in advance. 
Not elaborate changes, but cool surfaces to 
touch and cool things to look on while out- 
side a broiling sun is curling up the asphalt. 


For our occasional city retreats from the country 


Whether or not the architectes-décorateurs of eighteenth-century France 
gave thought to coolness as well as elegance when designing their creations 
in glass is food for speculation. At any rate their works lend themselves as 
effectively to the season’s decoration as the simpler pieces designed by 
modern craftsmen. Both modern and period glass furnishings have been 
gathered in this drawing room for the summer. The almost icy coolness of 
glass surfaces is emphasized by transparent glacé muslin slip covers and 


hard-surface cellophane matting which has been placed over the rug 
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The period room above takes to informal cotton dress. Cinnamon and 
white piqué covers the needlepoint and damask of the couch and two 
large chairs. Some of the smaller pieces have plain cinnamon covers, 
edged with narrow white cotton fringe; other covers are white. Wash 
drawings replace the oil paintings, the furniture is re-arranged less sym- 


metrically, and a white tray for cool drinks takes a place by the couch 


White summer accessories, Rena Rosenthal. Fireplace ar- 





rangement, Barton, Price & Willson—Lucie Newton, Asso- 
ciate; rug from W. & J. Sloane. Window arrangement, Bruce 
Buttfield. Corner arrangement, Elsie de Wolfe. The sofa fire- 


side arrangement is by James Amster—Bergdorf Goodman 
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“Prince of Mobile” azalea, growing over the front gate 


which leads to the Warren Field residence in Mobile 
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Observations of an Amateur Gardener Fragrant natural flower leis for evenmg wear, one of 
gardenias and one of blue and white hyacinths. These 
leis are made by the Flora and Fauna flower service 


BY GAY YOUNG 


MISSES SELBY 





VIOLETS will no longer shrink, nor be poeticized as 

modest, if the experiments Mr. A. Gershoy has been 
making with violet plants develop into practical garden 
treatment. For in the past twelve years Mr. Gershoy 
has grown hybrid violets four feet high in the experi- 
ment station of the University of Vermont. He has 
cross-bred and raised every type of violet known in the 
world, and has produced flowers of every shade of 
blue, yellow and lavender. Bees and other insects have 
been his laboratory assistants, but he pollinates by 
iand to develop new varieties, avoiding possible mix- 
ure of pollen from varieties not included in the ex- 


veriment. Some of the violet plants in Mr. Gershoy’s col- 





ection do not look like cousins even SIX times re- 


moved: there are violets with orass-like leaves, creep- 


fs; sno x olets whose leaves are tiny fans. 


Ing Viole 


REAL FLOWERS are use 


one is of rardenias with tnelr own shiny leaves, the 
other has a strand ich of blue 


dinthetwo leis pictured here: 


and white hyacinths. 


These leis are mad p by the Flora and Fauna flower 
° - ~ . Be 
service, in the s Hawaiians have made them 
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for years. Other flowers are used; 
cornflowers, and sweet peas in bril- 
liant colors, and carnations that lose 
themselves in a thick rope of petals. 
The lei was the raiment of the God 
of Love, Hiku, on the Hawaiian Is- 
lands in mythological times, and 
each island in the group has its own 
flower for the lei. The lei most fa- 
miliar to Island visitors is made 
froma little orange flower, the pheas- 
ant-eyed ileina, which has petals 
as soft as the throat of a_ bird. 


PLANTS affected by mysterious dis- 
eases are frequently sent to the 
Pathological Laboratory of the New 
York Botanical Garden for diagno- 
sis. Recently specimens of a strange 
fungus affliction which had invaded 
an entire orchid house baffled plant 
pathologists for weeks. The white 
mould had extended up an inch or 
two from the bases of the plants, 
and in some cases penetrated all 
through the potting fiber. At last it 
was discovered that the disease was 
in the fern fiber used for potting, 
and that the injury was suffocating 
the plants by closing their air 
spaces. After the mold was removed, 
and the plants repotted in new fiber, 
there was no difficulty. This suggests 
a new direction in which to look for 
trouble when plants are diseased. 


Flowers with stems of widely varying 
lengths may be arranged successfully in 


the flower holders Mrs. Taber designs 


CALENDAR OF GARDENS OPEN TO THE 
PUBLIC IN JUNE 
Westchester 
JUNE 3 
Mr. ano Mrs, WituiAmM J. Knapp, 
“Bye-Wood,” Polly Park Road, Rye. 
An American garden. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun W. Hanes, 
“Westerleigh,” Lincoln Avenue, Rye. 
Acres of rhododendrons. 
Mr. anp Mrs. Percy Straus, 
“Hilholme,” King Street, Port Chester. 
Formal gardens. Greenhouses. 


JUNE 6 
Mr. anp Mrs. Davin LuKE, 
“Hawthorne,” South Broadway, Tarrytown. 
Interesting landscaping, rare trees. 
Mr. anp Mrs. RatpH H. Matruiessen, 
North Broadway, Irvington. 
Terrace garden. River view. 
Mr. anp Mrs. Donatpson Brown, 
“Caresend,” Broadway, Irvington. 
Informal garden. Lily pools. 


JUNE 10 
Mr. AND Mrs. Joun Henry Hammonp, 
“Dellwood,” Armonk Road, Mount Kisco. 
Formal gardens. Blue Ribbon Guernseys. 
Mrs. WititiaAm A. M. Burpen, 
“Uplands,” Mount Kisco. 
Extensive estate. Unusual evergreens. 
Mr. ano Mrs. Joun Henry Towne, 
“Wingfield,” Chestnut Ridge Road, 
Mount Kisco. 


Formal and informal gardens. 


JUNE 13 
Mr. ano Mrs. Ocpen Mitts Rem, 
“Ophir Cottage,” Purchase Street, Purchase. 
Roses, peonies and farm. 
Mr. anp Mrs. M. Newsorc, 
“Red Oaks,” Red Oak Lane, Purchase. 
Roses, woodland paths. Mammoth oak. 
Mr. anp Mrs. J. Ricu STEErs, 
“Faircroft,” King Street, Port Chester. 
Perennial garden, roses. 


JUNE 17 
Mrs. Isaac GrMBEL and 
Mr. anp Mrs. BerNArD GIMBEL, 
“Chieftans,’ King Street, Port Chester. 
Roses, pool, cacti. 
Mr. ano Mrs. Rosert M. SmitH, 
“Rockholme,” Kirby Lane, Rye. 
Series of formal gardens. 
Mrs. WitirAm G. NICHOLS, 
“Petronia,”’ Grace Church Street, Rye. 
Waterfront garden on the Sound. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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THE simplest way to choose new 

varieties for your own planting is 
to see them growing in a real gar- 
den. Perhaps that is one reason why 
the custom of opening private gar- 
dens to the public has spread so 
rapidly—people who love flowers 
like to share them, and to see how 
they are being grown by their neigh- 
bors. All through the East estates 
famous for their fine gardens are 
being opened to the public during 
June. 


GETTING narcissus back into the 

ground as early as possible was 
recommended by John C. Wister, in 
a recent talk before the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York. Mr. 
Wister said that he plants his bulbs 
much deeper than is the common 
practice, and as early as July or 
August, so that considerable root 
growth is made before the ground 
freezes. The only danger of this 
early planting is the possibility of 
the roots freezing off the bulb if the 
ground cracks, but this can be over- 
come by the use of a light mulch. 


THE problem of balancing tall 

stalks of flowers in low bowls has 
been successfully solved by Mrs. D. 
Shearman Taber, who designed the 
three hold- (Continued on page 60) 


These three arrangements by Mrs. Taber 
demonstrate the effectiveness of tall heavy 


flowers combined with delicate blooms 





The collapsible “pup tent” and the folding 


seat to which it fastens are from Blanche 


Storrs. Cushions, Hammacher-Schlemmer. 


Asbestos fabrics, the Jensen-Lewis Company 
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CAROLINE WHITING 


AWNINGS GREE 


WHAT to do about awnings is a problem that comes around as regular- 

ly as the summer solstice. It is so old that even our brightest notions 
are likely to have been some fad evolved by Omar the Tentmaker for 
the carriage trade of Bagdad. And yet, each year it continues a matter 
of moment, whether our penthouse canopy shall be striped or plain, 
and whether there shall be broad stripes at the windows or narrow. 

In considering the annual problem, the big news this season is in 
fireproof fabrics. Up to now, these antidotes to human folly have had 
to content themselves with their utilitarian aspects. This season they 
blossom forth in stripes, as gay as their more inflammable brethren, 
and they laugh at the errant cigarette as well. Most of the smart new 
fabrics evince a tendency to wider and wider stripes. These wide 
stripes are not for every house, however, and expert advice in suiting 
the awning to the structure may save many a headache. Plain canvas 
painted on either side with a contrasting color is practical be- 
cause with it the stripes may be cut to vary with the size of the 
awning. We recall one particularly effective set of awnings of maize 











DANA B. MERRILL 


A new striped fireproof fabric 


Bie SUMMER SCENE 


color with nile green on the reverse side. A stripe of nile green ran vertically 
down the side of each awning—the larger the awning, the wider the stripe. 

The city likes plain awnings better than the country—a most popular canopy 
for penthouses is terra cotta material with robin’s-egg blue lining. Not that 
there aren’t plenty of bright stripes used on the roofs of New York, but by 
comparison the country gleams like an army with banners. With canopies for 
beach houses, yachts and terraces, there is so much more chance to be gay. 
And garden and beach furniture take kindly to colorful fabrics. The little 
plaid folding “‘pup tent” shown on page 54, which fastens on the back of a 
collapsible permatex seat, is a 1933 divertissement. 

The awning stripe at the top of this page features red and beige and is from 
Otis Company. Below it is a terra cotta and gray stripe, which like the green 
and white broad-striped fabric directly beneath, was designed by Colwell for 
Awnbest Corporation. The middle stripe, in brown, green and gray is from 
Otis. The next below, of red, white and blue, is also a Colwell design for Awn- 
best. The two bottom stripes are from John Boyle Company—the wide one is 
green and gray, the other, a woven stripe of gray, canary and black. 
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Palmer & Embury 


Plan an Early Start 


for your Fall Decorating 


HIS summer your decorator has an unparallel- 
ed opportunity to serve you. Not in years have 
comparable values been offered in the show- 
rooms of importers, wholesalers and manufacturers of 


fine furniture and decorative fabrics. 


Now, before you leave for the summer, plan the deco- 
rating and refurnishing you have in mind and so allow 
your decorator to take full advantage of these obviously 


temporary values. 


One of America’s greatest merchants of the last century 
said, “Quality is remembered long after price ts for- 
gotten.” In the welter of today’s shoddy “bargains” his 


statement has peculiar significance. And particularly 





applicable is it to the furniture and fabrics which sur- 


round us in our homes. 


No one recognizes these true values more than our 
worthwhile decorators. Skillfully made furniture, drap- 
eries and furnishings bought at today’s prices are going 
to last a long time. Cleverly chosen by you and your 
decorator to meet your tastes and needs—through gen- 
erous lifetimes they will constitute settings and back- 
grounds constantly pleasing to you and your friends in 


your drama of gracious living. 


No matter how impeccable your taste or sound your 


layman’s judgment, the professional decorator can help — 


you in creating a room or a home which will mirror you 
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Shaw Furniture Co. 


and your taste at their best. With a minimum of lost minor refurnishing. Time is essential to bring about 
motion on your part such an advisor will guide you to really distinguished results from this collaboration be- 
such sound values that it is an extravagance as well as a tween client and decorator. Now, before leaving for 


disappointment not to consult a decorator for even the summer, why not begin the plans you have in mind ? 


This advertisement, the second of a series, is sponsored by the following 


importers, wholesalers and manufacturers of fine furniture and fabrics 


FINE FURNITURE 


CassarD-Romano Co., Inc. 
305 E. 63rd Street 


Tue Manor House 
22 E. 67th Street 


Harry Meyers Co. 
136 W. 52nd Street 


ORSENIGO COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue 


PALMER & EMBURY 
222 E. 46th Street 


SHaw Furniture Co. 
730 Fifth Avenue 








Harry Meyers Co. 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 
THE GREEFF ComMPANy, INC. 
509 Madison Avenue 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER 
13 East 53rd Street 
F. SCHUMACHER & Co. 
60 West 40th Street 


SEELEY-SCALAMANDRE Co., INc. 
660 Madison Avenue 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 


35 East 53rd Street 


J. H. Toorr & Co. Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 
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SPANISH GARDEN CENT 





IN THE interior of the beautiful island of Looking through the avenue, the great doorway, and A broad clay path descending from the 
Mallorca, hidden among green foothills across the courtyard, to the modern entrance of the house pool meanders invitingly through cool and 


shady woods. Here, as elsewhere, the gar- 
den was evidently planned as a pleasant 
en hundred years ago, when Jaime First ‘ ; : ; refuge from the heat. A rich variety of 
wrested the island from the Moors, Al- a 4 (. “epee . oe) BY palms predominate, but tall murmurous 
»pines, locusts, pepper trees, even olive 
trees help exclude the sun and add their 
rustlings to the sound of the brook which 
runs down from the pool above. One has 
the feeling of being inclosed, protected 
traitor and to have helped Jaime by giving from all the discordances of life in the 
him food for his army. , ‘ outside world. 

Later Alfabia belonged successively to DS ? seein @ 4s , Seemingly wild vegetation, that is in 
el reality carefully controlled, grows abun- 
dantly on every side. The guiding hand 
of man is kept hidden in this spot so 
luxurious in its natural beauty—and in 
-May time when they are to be found no- 
where else in the region, nightingales sing 
here in the twilight. 

The path follows through a bower of 
bamboo shoots trained into an arch over- 
head, back to its starting point just below 
the pool. Another path passes the tennis 
court, climbs two or three steps, and 
leads into a small but more formal part 
of the garden. 

Here are beds for hyacinths and car- 
nations, crocuses and roses, and gerani- 
ums too, though they look more like 
orchids. Whatever the season, one may 
sit on a bench here with flowers all 
about, for there is always some- 
thing ready to blossom in Mallorea. 
There are surprising combinations; 
for instance a handsome lilac flanked 
by a syringa with a banana tree in 
the background. Or a young maple 
srowing beside a no’less lusty palm. 

It is not a large garden, nor, aside 
from the daily miracle of growing 
things, are there any spectacular 
splendors in it. But it is a garden 
of quiet charm, planned and main- 
tained by people of taste through 
over seven seasoning centuries of 
growth. Through those years it has 
gathered a flavor of the mountains 
around it, and the history back of it. 

RicHMOND PAGE 


that rise to craggy mountains in the north, 
lies the ancient estate of Alfabia. Over sev 
































































fabia belonged to a Moorish noble. 

This man must have been extraordinarily 
attached to his home. Perhaps he was old 
and dreaded too much the flight to new 
lands. At any rate he is said to have turned 


four or five island aristocrats until now it 
is owned by the distinguished Zaforteza 
family. The house, with its high arched 
entrance and ancient square courtyard and 
mossy well, has an interest shared by many 
old Mallorcan estates. But it is the garden 
that is unique. 

It is best reached by turning from the 
stately locust-lined driveway at the main 
entrance to the house and entering infor- 
mally through the stables. Here one comes 
at once upon vestiges of Moorish architec- 
ture. The windows of the gray stone build- 
ings rise to delicate pointed arches. Their 
walls are designed purely as a background 
for the broad avenue that connects them 
all with the center of interest, the house. 

Another Moorish touch is the nearby 
estanco, or cistern, necessary to any 
earden which receives no rain for 
eight months of the year. A wide 
opening in the wall admits the air 
and provides a vista of the distant 
mountains framed in with cool moss 
and ferns hanging from the vaulted 
ceiling. 

At the opposite end, one may enter 
the garden through a long arbor 
which slopes gently down to an open 
platform. From this spot there is a 
magnificent view across the valley 
to the Bay of Palma, seventeen kilo- 
metres away. Along the length of the 
arbor, half-hidden in the thick foliage 
of the grape vines, are sprinkled 
white roses, like stars. Between all 
of the stone columns which support 


Concealed outlets between the col- Beyond the opening in the old Moorish wall is a cis- A portion of the upper loggia looks 
umns spray water over the arbor tern filled with cold mountain water which is used out over the surrounding gardens 


for watering the garden in a country of little rain 


the vines are stone urns about a foot and a half high. 
These are, in reality, fountain heads, and when the 
water is turned on the whole interior of the arbor is 
filled with the arched spray, giving an indescribable 
effect of cool, fragrant, musical beauty. 

About half way down this arbor of arbors one turns 
at a right angle onto a raised walk bordered with a 
ereat variety of climbing roses. Some eight feet below, 
on either side of this walk, is the peta orchard. One 
may reach out and pick oranges, tangerines, cherries, 
plums, apricots, or nisperos, in their respective seasons. 
lortunately they do not all ripen at once, or the shady 
fountain and pool at the end, flanked by four ma- 
jestic old royal palms, might never be reached. This 
is an idyllic spot, framed by the thick foliage of tropi- 
cal plants. 

Skirting the wall of the house and descending a little, 
one approaches an irregular and informal pool, about 
twenty-five feet across, in the depths of which large 
goldfish lead secure and lazy lives. Delicate bamboo 
stalks are reflected in the water, and a magnificent pep- 
per tree extends protective branches along the edge. 











The Concordat 


By Francesco Monotti 


“TICKETS, PLEASE!” 

A man who had fallen asleep did 
not move. 

“Tickets, gentlemen!” repeated 
the inspector, tapping the partition 
with his punch. A robust, simple- 
minded country priest pressed a big 
handkerchief on his perspiring face, 
which showed through like a “trans- 
fer” that had not come out well. 

“How old is the little girl?” the in- 
spector asked a respectable-looking 


1?? 


woman in the windowseat. She 
smiled timidly, opening her eyes 


wide, and said: 

“Two and a half, sir.” 

The inspector had already turned 
to go when the unusual “Sir” came 
to his ear and caught his attention 
for a moment. Almost without think- 
ing, he asked: 

“Got any papers? 

“Yes, sir. My identity-card.” 

“T mean for the child.” 

“The child? No, sir. She’s still so 
S| ae 

She pressed her to her bosom ma- 
ternally, as though to protect her 
against some danger. The inspector 
moved on to the next compartment. 

Beyond Civitavecchia the open sea 
came in sight. The priest opened a 
basket and took out a big, juicy pear. 
The little girl stood stiffly against her 
mother’s knee and watched the busi- 
ness of peeling the pear with shin- 
ing, attentive eyes. The priest cut it 
into quarters, took out the 
stuck one piece on the tip of his 
pocketknife and offered it to the 
child. 

“What do you say 
mother reminded her. 

“Thank you . . .” mumbled the lit- 
tle girl shyly. Her delicate little 
hands were barely able to grasp the 
fruit. Her teeth, like grains of rice. 
disappeared into it. The woman had 
picked up the newspaper the sleepy 
passenger had let fall and was glanc- 
ing through it quickly as though she 
was afraid she wouldn’t have time 
to finish it. It was full of accounts of 
the Concordat between State and 
Vatican. The inspector appeared at 
the door again. 

“Excuse me, what month was your 
little girl born?” 

“April.” 

“Then she’s three.” 

“No, sir, not yet.” 

“You're not going to tell me she’s 
only two and three months!” 

The woman bit her lip almost im- 
perceptibly, but answered at once. 
Her humble, patient tone barely 
veiled the underlying energy. 

“No, sir, she will be three next 
month.” 

“But you said she was born in 
April.” 

“It was a slip of the tongue, sir. 
I should have said August. I’m so 
muddled. April, August... .” 

“You said April. And anyway, 
there’s no doubt about it. You've 
just got to look at her.” 

“. . . Because she’s tall for her 
age, sir. She’s shot up quickly. But 
you see how thin she is. She has to 
have a change of air... .” 


seeds. 


her 


The woman was young, and ner- 
vous. It was plain to see she had 
not had an easy life. The inspector 
was young too, with a silver thread 
just visible on his cap, and maybe 
he had young children of his own at 
home. But he would not let the wo- 
man who called him “Sir” alone. 

“You told me yourself she was 
born in April. As near as may be, 
she’s three and three months.” 

“No, sir, I swear! Her birthday’s 
the fifteenth of August, the Madon- 
na’s day. I know she’s a bit tall and 
thin. That’s why I’ve got to take her 
to the mountains.” 

“Have you her birth certificate?” 

“No, sir. Nobody ever asked for 
it before. And she’s still so little . . .” 

“Then she'll have to pay half-fare. 
Let me see your ticket.” 

The woman took the ticket from 
her purse and gave it to him. 

“Here, now! Rome to Ivrea, a 
hundred and seven lire. Half of a 
hundred and seven is fifty-three fifty. 
Plus ten per cent supplement . . .” 

The inspector did the sum on the 
cover of his timetable. 

“But listen, sir! Please .. .” 

“Fifty-eight eighty-five.” 

“But I can’t!” 

“You don’t want to pay?” 

“Yes, sir, of course. But it doesn’t 
seem right to me. I haven't 
UPR reset 

The inspector shut his book slow- 
ly, put the pencil back in his pocket 
and went away without another 
word. 

The little girl had gone on play- 
ing as though the conversation had 
nothing to do with her. She had a 
woolly cat in her arms, with two 
yellow bootbuttons for eyes and ears 
like a hare’s, and she was fondling 
it and handling it pensively, just as 
her mother did her. But now the 
coast was clear she wanted to get on 
her feet. She slid down from her 
mother’s lap and planted herself in 
front of the priest’s basket with her 
hands behind her. 

Her mother was looking out of 
the window with her chin resting on 
her closed hand. When she turned 
the priest was peeling another pear, 
followed by the child’s enchanted 
eyes. He was a man of fifty or so, 
thick-necked and hard _ skinned, 
tanned by sun and wind. The look 
on his heavy peasant’s face was 
curiously serene, almost childlike. 

“Really, Father, it’s too kind 
you. ... What do you say? a 

“Thank you,” said the child, no 
longer shyly. Then, like a sparrow’s 
chirp: “Nice pear!” 

It must have been nice. She was 
sitting opposite her mother in the 
shady corner between the priest’s 
black bulk and the window, eating 
slowly, with a child’s absorption, as 


though she already knew the worth | 


and duration of material things. 
After a while a Fascist railway 
militiaman came to the door of the 
compartment and asked: 
“Is the woman who doesn’t want 
to pay that half-fare in here?” 
(Continued on page 60) 
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TOWERS 


Living-room in a 3-room apartment by Barton, Price and Willson 


People like this modern, sensible way of smart town living . . . within 


1933 budgets. Investigate the costs of the Tower Residence Apart- 
ments ... planned as beautiful private homes, with serving pantries, 


boudoir dressing-rooms. Serviced by our Staff. Private tower elevators. 


THE TOWERS OF THE 


WALDORF :ASTORIA 


» NEW YORK 





| PARK AVENUE -+ 49TH TO 50TH STS 








- “AMONG THE STARS” .. 


PIERRE ROOF. ° highest and coolest 


spot in New York, occupying the entire 42nd floor and terrace 


DINNER and SUPPER DANCING 


Music by Irving Rose and his famous orchestra. At 
the piano, Hildegarde, sensational song star. Gala night 
every Wednesday, with a variety of entertainment. 


DINNER DE LUXE, $2.50 
SPECIAL LUNCHEON, $1.50 


Overlooking Central Park, the address is as distinguished asit is convenient. 
| Rooms, Single or En Suite for a Day or a Year 


Hotel ee 


FIFTH AVENUE at 61st STREET NEW yo 


Charles Pierre, President 
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JOHN D. OWEN 


FRED STERRY 
Manager 


President 





DISTINGUISHED by its world-famous reputation; 
ideally located on Fifth Avenue, facing the attrac- 
tive vista of Central Park. 





OFFERING its guests the unique privilege of quiet 
atmosphere with accessibility to fashionable shops 
and theatres. Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. 


The PLAZA New York. 
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Always anticipating every desire of its guests, 


the Savoy-Plaza has attained the enviable repu- 





tation of satisfying the most exacting. Without 

sacrifice of service, rates are most reasonable, | 

especially for monthly or longer stays. 
SINGLE ROOMS FROM $5 
Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 


SAVOY PLAZA 


OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK 
FIFTH AVENUE, 58TH TO 59TH STREETS, NEW YORK 



































Common or Garden Talk 


(Continued from page 5 


ers shown on these pages. Mrs. Ta- 
ber’s flower holders evolved as a 
solution of her own problems in ar- 
ranging bouquets for her home and 
for garden club shows. Since she de- 
cided that nearly every vase needed 
a holder to fit its particular design, 
everyone who has heard of her gus- 
tom-made flower holders has been 
sending her vases to be fitted. 


This concludes the list of eardens 
which will be open to the public in 
June: 


Westchester 
“Petronia,” Grace Church Street, Rye. 
Waterfront garden on the Sound. 
JUNE 20 
Mr. AnD Mrs. Paut STurRTEVANT,  - 
“Cross River House,” Maple Avenue, 
Katonah. 
A small garden, overlooking Cross 
River Reservoir. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gorpon Knox BELL, 
“The Belfry,” Cross River Road, 
Katonah. 
Natural rock gardens. 
Mr. and Mrs. THeopore Dreiser, 
“Troki,” Old Bedford Road, Mount 
Kisco. 
An author’s retreat. 
JUNE 24 
Mr. AND Mrs. Georce Arents, Jr., 
“Hillbrook,’ Lincoln Avenue, Port 
Chester. 
Formal English park. Water sports. 


Long Island 
JUNE 1 


Mrs. Anron G. Hopenpyt, 
Piping Rock Road, Locust Valley. 
JUNE 8 
Mrs. Joun S. Puipps, 
Jericho Turnpike, Westbury. 


The Concordat 


(Continued from page 59) 


He had shining leggings, his ban- 
dolier slung on his shoulder and a 
big service pistol. 

“If you don’t pay up ll have to 
report it,” he said, taking his black 
cloves off. 

“Excuse me, sir! Look how little 
she is. She’ll not be three till next 
month. And she’s not well, besides. 
If I don’t take her to the mountains 
she might die in the city.” 

The militiaman had fished a note- 
book and pencil out of his pocket, 
just like the inspector, and started 
writing. 

“What is your name?” 

“Sir, if you’ve got children of your 
own you'll understand. We’ve reck- 
oned up, to the last penny. Where 
can I find another sixty lire now?” 

“cc Tr . 2 

You needn’t worry. If you ean 


| prove the child is less than three 
/the money will be returned to you 
| afterwards.” 


“But meanwhile how am I going 
to manage to give her the treatment 
the doctor ordered?” 

“Thavll do! Pm only doing my 
duty. What is your name?” 

“Antonietta Fabbri.” 

“The child’s name?” 

“Luisa.” 

“Father’s name?” 

The woman looked about her like 


~ 


Mrs. Henry P. Davison, 


bh 


3) 


Mrs. Howarp Puirps, 
Post Avenue, Westbury. 
JUNE 13 
Mrs. Roswett Exvprincr, 7 
West Shore Road, Great Neck. 
Operetta—‘Tur Macic Garpen.”  ~ 
JUNE 15 
Mrs. Epwarp F. Huron, 
North Hempstead Turnpike, Roslyn, 
Mrs. E. G. Crapwick, 
Oyster Bay Road, Syosset. 
F JUNE 22 
Mrs. Cuarues E. F. McCann, 
Berry Hill Road, Oyster Bay. 
Mrs. Epwin Gouxp, 
Cove Road, Oyster Bay. 
JUNE 29 





Peacock Point, Locust Valley. 


Pennsylvania 
JUNE 3 
Mr. and Mrs. AtBa B. Jounson, 
“Castana,” Rosemont. 
Mrs. CHartes Newsotp WELSH, 
“Carrington,” Bryn Mawr: 
Mr. anp Mrs. Epwarp C. Date, 
“Hartdale,” Bryn Mawr. 
Mr. anb Mrs. J. Cuirrorp ROSENGARTEN, 
“Woodleigh,” Villa Nova. 
JUNE 10 
Mr. anp Mrs. Jonn Srory Jenks, 
Highland. 
Mr. AND Mrs. Joun C. Gitpin, 
“Sugar Loaf Orchard,” Chestnut 
Mrs. Bruce Forp, 

“Sugar Loaf,” Chestnut Hill. 
Mr. ano Mrs. Ricwarp T. NALLE, 
“Down Dale,” Chestnut Hill. 

JUNE 17 
Mrs. Joun W. Pepper, 
“Fair Acres,’ Jenkintown. 
Mr. And Mrs. Joun S. Newso xp, 
“Newbold Vernon,” Jenkintown. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Howarp SHEBLE, JR., 
“Hemlock Hedges.” 
Mr. anp Mrs. Joun Givpert, 
“Red Top.” 




















Hill. 


a cornered animal. The owner of 
the newspaper was still asleep in his 
place. The little girl, satisfied, had 


the priest, who had put an arm 
around her to steady her. 

“The father?” said the militiamar 
again, looking up. 

An inspiration sparkled in the wo- 
man’s eyes like sudden lightning 
She made a little gesture. 

“What?” exclaimed the astonished 
militiaman, 

The woman did it again, more 
clearly. 

“Him?” The militiaman moved his 
hand too, looking at the priest a 
though he were something phenome- 
nal. 

The priest had gone fiery red. 
You could see the drops of sweat 
gathering on his forehead and run- 
ning slowly down his face in lines. 
But he didn’t say a word. 

“Beg your pardon,” said the — 
militiaman, struggling to suppress a 
snigger. “Sorry.” 

He disappeared into the corridor. 
The country priest laid the little 
girl’s head gently on his knee, took 
out his handkerchief and pressed his | 
perspiring face into it, like the face — 
of Christ in Veronica’s handkerchief. — 

He too was laughing. 


i 








ite charm and 
quiet, the private-home at- 
mosphere, the superlative ad- 
vantages of living here... are 
now available at amazingly 
attractive by-the-day rates. 
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By the day... 


AT THE 
SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND 


on Central Park 


New York 
ae 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street 











A Ceremonial Beverage 


(Continued from page 20) 


a great debt of gratitude to tea) his 
utter scorn of our western tea-ways, 
is after all a tea-and-milk drinker! 

To me, of the tea-and-lemon school 


|of thought, this addition of cream 


or milk is always mildly shocking. I 


maintain it destroys the fascinating 
delicate bitterness of the true tea 
flavor. 

Russia, another ereat tea-drinking, 
tea-serving country, also adds lemon 
to tea. And, British frowns or no 
British frowns, there’s good reason 
for this. Here we track down another 
For 
popularly supposed to have learned 


old Chinese custom. Russia is 


| her tea habits from contact with Chi- 


nese caravansaries of ancient times. 
Much more intriguing, however, 
are Russia’s own contributions to the 


'art of tea-drinking—that of sweet- 


ening it by the addition of jelly!— 
that of strengthening it on occasions 
by the addition of a wee bit o’ vodka! 
But, after all, just what is this 
thing called tea? 
One Emperor Shen-nung of China 
was the Columbus who in the year 


| 2737 B. C. first discovered tea. Em- 


|perors in those days were simple 


folk, it seems, with no “Little King” 
entourage of double-breasted, braid- 


studded servitors. For we discover 


|the Emperor Shen-nung in history, 


humbly at work building his own 
evening fire, whereby to cook his sup- 


| per. The wood his royal fancy, or 


necessity, chose, was the wood of a 
tea tree. (Yes, “tree” is right for if 
the bush is not cut back as it is in 
cultivation it keeps on growing.) A 
tea leaf, inadvertently 
his pot of boiling water, let loose its 


falling into 


fragrant aroma. And the career of 
this delectable beverage began then 
and there. 

The tea-plant (or bush or tree) 
of a distin- 
guished family, for it is cousin to 


comes romantic and 


| none other than the aristocratic and 


lovely flowered camellia bush, and 


is officially known as Camellia Thea. 


Most people know the terms 
“oreen” and “black” tea and think 
of them as two varieties, such as red 
plums and white plums. In this they 
are wrong, but think nothing of their 
little mistake, for no less person than 
the great Linnaeus made the same 
slight error when he named them. 
It was some years later before it was 
discovered that while there are two 
kinds of tea there is but one kind of 
tea plant. Both black and green tea 
come from the same identical bush. 
Their markedly different color and 
flavor is the result of the two differ- 
ent methods used in their prepara- 
tion. 

There are the teas of China, of 
India, of Japan, of Formosa, of Cey- 
lon, of Java, and for every known 
name there are scores of grades of 
various high and low degree. When 


you so casually order the great 
American favourite, Orange Pekoe, 
at restaurant or grocery store, you 
might just as well be paging Mr. 
Smith at the Waldorf. You may get 
the dull country cousin of the dis- 
tinguished family or you may get 
the bright young prodigy. You can 
tell the latter tea, if not by the taste, 
then alas by the price. For fine rare 
teas, the precious golden-tipped or 


very young budded varieties may cost | 


eight dollars to ten dollars a pound. 

Orange Pekoe gets its name, by the 
way, because it is, literally, the 
“white-haired boy” of all teas. Today 
there are all grades of Pekoe tea on 


the market. But originally Pe-koe 
(or “white hair” to you, in Chin- 
ese) was so-called because it was 


made of only the youngest leaves of 
the tea-plant; leaves so tender they 
still wear the delicate hairy white 
down of tea-leaf adolescence. 

For those of us who mainly take 
this precious beverage as an occa- 
sional substitute for coffee, there are 
certain general quite simple divi- 
sions in the world of tea—Orange 
Pekoe, rich and brown, with milk 
or cream; Chinese tea, pale and 
green, with lemon; Formosa Oolong, 
fragrant and amber-toned, with 
lemon; and the Ceylon teas, coming 


between Orange Pekoe and Chinese | 


—pale gold and often scented with 
jasmine and served with cream for 
J 


breakfast and lemon at five o’clock. | 


Probably the real connoisseurship 
of teas should be given to the 
Chinese. It is the drink of the nation 
and the tea leaf could easily be the 
royal insignia. In China or in some 
of the better Chinese shops in San 
Francisco, the most expensive tea 
is found rolled like a cigar, a leaf 





at a time. A pound of this tea costs | 


at least twenty dollars and is re- 


garded as a rare New Year's gift by | 


the Chinese tea lovers. A single leaf 
is peeled away from the cigar, put 
in a cup already heated, and sub- 
merged in water to the rim of the 
cup. It brews in this delicate fash- 
jon for about ten minutes and then 


one finds it to be a more delectable | 


beverage than perhaps any other 
ever discovered in a teacup. 

A final word about tea as it should 
be brewed. You don’t have to take 
my word on this meticulous subject. 
It’s fun 
have 


either. much more 
you ll 


you obey the charming eighteenth 


the same success!) if 


century admonitions of one Emperor 
Kien Lung: . 
“Set a teapot on a slow fire; fill 
it with boil it 
enough to burn a lobster red; pour 


cold water; long 


it on a quantity of tea in a porce- 


lain vessel; allow it to remain in 
the leaves until the vapor evapor- 
ates; then sip it slowly and all your 


sorrows will follow the vapor.” 





(and | 
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‘Today’s Pierce- 
Arrow is far and 
away the finest 
ever built... yet 
there is a remark- 


ably small differ- 





ence between its 


price and that of an 
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AUTOMATIC 
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135 to 175 horsepower 
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Give NATURE A 
CHANCE... EQUABLE 
CLIMATE... SEA AIR AND 
SUNSHINE .--WorLo’s FINEST 
Resort HotTeL.. RESTFUL, HEALTH: 
FUL, DELIGHTFUL... LARGE SUNNY 
Rooms.-Spacious Sun Decks. 
Far Famep RESTAURANTS... 
AMERICAN AND European PLAN 
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ATLAN TIC 
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The Pre-~-Fminent Hotel -Achievement 








No longer need you dread those 
steep, tiresome stairs, and the dis- 
comforts that come with their use. 
These modern residence elevators 
can be installed without defacing 
the stairs or stair-well, and the 
cost does not prohibit installation 
in modest homes. 


INCLIN-ATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. 
Readily installed on existing stair- 
ways. Glides quietly and smoothly. 
Folds against wall when not in use 
Does not interfere with use of 
stairs Electrically operated from 
car or from top or bottom of stairs. 
[he entire house now made avail- 
able to invalids and aged people. 
‘Dp P ” 

‘“*Klevette 

TRADE MARK REG, 
This unique home ele- 
vat can be installed 
In a stair-well or other 
small space. Car con- 

tructed to fit avail- 
ible pace and when 
desired can be made 
sufficiently large to 
carry medium-sized 

l Controlled 







*senta e address 


Inclinator Co. of America 
1460 VERNON STREET 
HARRISBURG, PENNA., U. S. A. 
oO 1 Manufacturers Simpl ‘ 
i ? I ts f i Hiom 

















Ook CoE) Ds 


A beautifully illustrated article de- 
seribing the orchid exhibition given 
May 5th to 7th by the American Or- 
chid Society at Longwood, the home 
of Mrs. Pierre S, DuPont. 


THE PAUL 
MANSHIP GATES 


The latest work of the great seulptor 
and the foremost contribution to mu- 
nicipal art in recent years. To be 
set up next fall at the main entrance 
to the New York Zoological Park in 
memory of Paul J. Rainey. 


These are just two of many articles that 
will make our next number—July—one of 
the most important issues we have ever pro- 
duced. We urge you not to miss it. You will 
thoroughly enjoy ‘‘Harassed Tlostesses’’ and 
“Summer Weekends’. 


Why not send us now your order for a sub- 
scription covering the months you will be 
away from your permanent address? It will 
assure you of getting every issue. The cost 
is 50e per copy for any number of issues. 


ARTS & DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York 





A COMMON FEAR 


It is no novelty to fear the loss 
of the cash you have in your 
handbag. Every traveler experi- 
ences this fear unless she has 
taken the precaution to turn her 
travel cash into 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 








Pageant of Second Empire 


(Continued from page 12) 


for Arts & DrecoraATION in the vari- 
ous rooms of her lovely home, which 
made a distinguished background 
for the costumes of the Second Em- 
pire. 

It was, as the old poem has it, “a 
famous victory.” Mrs. August Bel- 
mont and Mr. Boutet de Monvel were 
a distinguished Eugénie and Na- 
poleon; Mrs. Vincent Astor and 
Prince Chlodwig Hohenlohe-Schill- 
ingsfurst took the parts of the Em- 
peror and Empress of Austria; Mrs. 
John H. G. Pell and Mr. Geoffrey 
MeN. Gates of Victoria and the 
Prince Consort; the Grand Duchess 
Marie and Mr. Fairfield Osborn, jr., 
of their Imperial Majesties of Russia. 
And the great names of America 
elistened as brilliantly on the pro- 
gram of the pageant as did the jewels 


brought from the family vaults to 


make a great occasion. 

The orchestra seats of the Metro- 
politan were covered with a dance 
floor built only eight steps down from 


| : . 
|the stage. Circling round the few 


orchestra chairs that were placed on 


The Spring Scene in Paris 


(Continued from page 33) 


chew exposition at the Tooth Gal- 
lery in London, is, whether one likes 
modern art or not, almost as encour- 
aging to the general public as if 
International Match had suddenly 
decided to pay a dividend. Tchelit- 
chew’s past success in Paris, limited 
to sensibility rather than to salons, 
has included a recent trio of por- 
traits of Madame Natascha Lelong 
(formerly the Princess Paley, 
daughter of the Grand Duke Paul) 
and early inclusion in Gertrude 
Stein’s discriminating collection of 
moderns. The preface to his London 
catalog was written by Osbert Sit- 
well, all other Sitwells attended the 
vernissage in a band with the best 
brains of Bloomsbury, plus atten- 
dance by Lady Juliet Duff, Lady 
Cynthia Mosely (daughter of Lord 
Curzon of whom Tchelitchew is doing 
a portrait) and Sam Courtauld who, 
after all, bought Picassos at about 
the same time as Miss Stein, or say 
for around next to nothing as com- 
pared to what they are now worth. 
Courtauld is adding the portrait of 


Manifesto for Florida 


(Continued from page 46) 


the carpet is in grays and yellows. 

The furniture on the upper decks 
is all metal, and it has also been 
designed especially for the Florida 
house. Colors go as bright as you 
please out under the heavens, but the 
materials are what you would expect 
in a house entirely given over to the 
god of things to be. Bent metal, 
chromium, vitrolite, fabrikoid fash- 
ioned in the low stream-lined man- 
ner are the order of the day. 

The significance of this house lies 
in the fact that it adapts steel and 


“of hospitality which was being ex-_ 


the dance floor—in the first of which 
were seated the members of the fa- 
mous Jockey Club, the young pa- 
trons of the Paris Opera—were low 
boxes set so close to the seats and to 
the stage that they seemed a con- 
tinuation of the stage itself, and the 
people in the boxes, too, seemed to 
be an important part of the great 
pageant, there to do homage to the 
Empress and the Emperor. 

~ It was as though New York were 
making a gracious gesture to the 
glamorous old courts and as though 
the- courts of the various empires 
were not merely performing a drama, 
but were there to return the gesture 



















































tended from every part of the Opera 
House. And if, among the younger 
generation, there were those who 
found coronets and brocades a bit 
heavy for these more free and less 
formal days, there was, to many, in 
this great ball, a moving spectacle, 
elegant and distinguished, of the 
grand manner which is past and 
passing. 


Mrs. Noel Murphy (as a blond angel 
with a large white bow) to his pri- 
vate works. Four canvases were 
also acquired by Edward James. 
modern patron and backer of one of 
the three new Russian Ballet troupes 
for the spring London-Paris season. 
In Paris there are at present exactly 
six fashionable talented young paint- 
ers who may live, providing snob- 
bery doesn’t kill at least three. Of 
these half-dozen Tchelitchew is rated 
as the most serious, the least social 
and the most stubborn and spiritual. 


With spring in the offing, the Paris 
theater has at last produced a smart 
hit which will have to cover the miss- 
es of autumn and winter. “Intermez- 
zo,” from the pen of the delicate and 
delicious novelist, Jean Giraudoux, 
compensates by its fantasy whieh 
sometimes droops its wings, by its 
wit which never loses its head, and 
by the china-like smoothness of the 
acting of Tessier and Jouvet, fo 
all the tin-pan farces Paris has 
had to suffer through this season. 


concrete construction and the “new 
architecture to an entirely different 
set of conditions from any to which 
it has been applied before. Perhaps 
it points the way to a new type of 
sub-tropical dwelling, more in keep- 
ing with the outdoor mode of life 
than those so far devised. At any 
rate it has a simplicity of line ane 
logic of design, which many a no 
pretentious structure lacks. Florida, 
in presenting this little house, has” 
cast down the gauntlet to the past, 
and set a standard for the future. — 
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if you dare offer cakes to the sturdy 
tow-heads who troop in from their 
nursery tea of bread and milk to 
curtsy to mother’s guests. 

They do drawing-room teas with 
quite a different air in France. About 
even the most innocent and informal 
French tea party hovers a_fasci- 
nating hint of intrigue. The reason? 
Well, perhaps the Gallic custom of 
drawing the curtains no matter how 
high the sun in the sky, those small 
tables scattered through the salon 
and so provocative of intimate téte- 
a-tétes; the presence of wine as well 
as tea; the elegance of Madame’s 
costume. Your aristocratic English 
hostess may preside behind her tea 
table in sturdy tweeds, the Parisian 
appears behind hers in Nowitzsky’s 
smartest tea gown or pajamas. Other 
reasons might be cited, but gour- 
mets like myself will continue to 
find that the real charm of a French 
tea consists in the Napoléons, 
baba rhums, choux ala créme, Made- 
leines. Let the rest of the world try 
to imitate them, the infinite variety 
of gdteaux internationally known as 
French pastry will still be richer, 
more delicious, and miraculously 
more digestible when nibbled along 
the Seine. 

Although tea is served in South 
America, guests usually drink strong 
coffee, sweetened so that it is liter- 
ally a matter of having a little coffee 
with your sugar. A popular beverage 
in the Argentine, Chile, Paraguay 
and southern Brazil is maté, a pep 
drink made from an herb that looks 
like green tea, but has a faintly 
bitter taste reminiscent of vermuth. 
Reverenced among Indians and Gau- 
chos as an aid to digestion, beauty 
and endurance, maté is served as a 
picturesque gesture at elegant tea 
tables, often in a beautiful hand- 
decorated variation of the native 
maté gourd. Strangers are vastly 
amused when an entire tea party is 
served from one gourd, which is 
passed from guest to guest like a 
peace pipe. The foamy beverage 
resulting when hot water is poured 
over the maté leaves is sipped 
through the bombilla, a metal straw 
with a strainer at one end, which 
conveniently eliminates at one stroke 
percolator, spoons, cups and saucers. 

Men go to tea parties willingly 
in our sister-continent and actually 
seem to enjoy the dancing, guitar 
music or that most typical of South 
American afternoon entertainments 
—the impassioned recitation of an 
epic poem by some visiting author. 

Brazilian women in_ particular 
favor elaborate afternoon gowns and 
quantities of handsome jewelry at 
tea time, but in spite of their sophis- 
ticated appearance preside with shy 
grace over the long buffet loaded 
with such local spécialités as shrimp 
tarts, guava jelly with cheese on 
erackers and delicious native sweet- 
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Five o’Clock Tea around the World 


(Continued from page 22) 


meats, including the only satiric 
candy I have ever met, “Mother-in- 
law’s eyes,” a large stuffed prune 
partially dipped in white fondant. 

For all we know the Soviets may 
have outlawed tea along with vodka 
and the Romanoffs. Yet from Nice 
to New York Russian exiles still 
eather around their samovars to talk 
philosophy and drink strong tea. 
Russian women drink their tea from 
cups, but to a Russian man tea tastes 
best when sipped from a_ glass. 
flavored with lemon and sweetened 
with a spoonful of jam. Also typi- 
cally Russian is the reassuring cus- 
tom of rinsing the tea things in the 
drawing room after the guests ar- 
rive and drying them on a lace- 
trimmed towel reserved for the pur- 
pose. Even Empresses, when there 
were Empresses, used to make and 
use this hand-embroidered linen. 
The first piece sold from the Ham- 
mer collection was the towel which 
the Czarina embroidered in 1895 
with the Czar’s initial “N” under the 
royal crown along with this now 
pathetic inscription, “A year with my 
darling passes like a day.” 

In the days of the Hohenzollerns 
German hausfraus at their kaffee 
klatsche balanced cups and cake 
plates on plump laps, even as you 
and I today. An added discomfort 
was a curious tradition demanding 
that any lady enjoying the sofa, seat 
of honor, must give it up to a new 
arrival with greater official prestige 
than her own. Thus the wife of Herr 
Professor X must rise, cup and sau- 
cer in hand, to make way for the 
wife of Herr Doktor Y who in turn 
would be ousted for the wife of Herr 
General Z. 

Democracy and the modern Ger- 
man revolution in arts and decora- 
tions have changed all that. In the 
center of every modern German 
home today is the gemutliche sitz- 
platz, a table large enough to seat 
comfortably “four or five guests, and 
at four o’clock laid with napkins, 
china and cutlery as for other meals. 
A nearby serving table holds a tea 
and coffee service, the traditional 
coffee ring, fruit pie, bowl of 
whipped cream and for those diet- 
ing modern style, a plate of sand- 
wiches made from _ non-fattening 
bread. 

Sometimes the sitzplatz is placed 
picturesquely in the garden, as at 
the charming Dahlem residence of 
that successful writer, the Baroness 
Helena Nostitz, President yon Hin- 
denburg’s niece. But one feudal relic 
persists in German homes however 
modern. The visiting American who 
knows his international etiquette re- 
members to leave under his plate at 
all German teas or kaffee klatsche 
fifty pfennigs for the maid, next to 
the ex-Kaiser’s family the most in- 
corrigible conservative left in Ger- 
many. 
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The Sport 
of Kings! 


HE editors of The Sportsman have been at the 

Grand National, the Maryland Hunt Cup, the Ken- 
tucky Derby, and The Preakness, and will be found at 
Saratoga and Belmont; recording with notebook and 
camera the thudding hoofs of the thoroughbreds pound- 
ing down to the finish posts. 


The sport of kings is treated in The Sportsman with 
the same keen attention to accuracy and the same sure 
avoidance of dullness which the editors accord to all the 
rich round of sport which is the lively concern of the 
amateur sportsman. 


For those who sail their own yachts . . . fly planes of 
their own designing .. . have racing establishments and 
shooting lodges, The Sportsman fills a well-felt need. 


Luxurious in format... lavish in pictorial treatment 


... thoroughly readable in its inviting text .. . wholly 
entertaining in every phase, The Sportsman enjoys a 
welcome place every month on the library tables of 
America’s most ardent lovers of sport. 


May we suggest—now at the zenith of the sporting 
season—the June issue? 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 


Ricuarp E. Danretson, Editor 
60 Batterymarch Boston, Mass. 


On the newsstands 5Vc 
By subscription $4.00 
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A course that will tell you 


—how pictures of all kinds should be hung. 

—why painted furniture is suitable for bed- 
rooms. 

—what three important factors must be ac- 
complished in furnishing an apartment. 

—how books may best be accommodated in a 
small apartment. 

—the four great style periods of furniture. 


—what two pieces of furniture are character- 


—the proper draperies for living room, bed- 
room, dining room, library, nursery and 
every other room. 

—how to select color schemes. 

—how to balance a color scheme. 

the difference between tints and 
shades. : , 


tones, 


—how to estimate the amount of paint re- 
quired for a given surface. 
—the proper colors for children’s rooms. 


istically American. 


—how to draw patterns 


draperies. 


—how to make a French heading. 


—how to design and 


arched topped windows and doors. 
—how to make and hang portiéres. 


—when 


and a thousand other 


for 


make 


to use Venetian blinds. 


—how to treat stains and discolorations on 


and plaster walls. 


valances 

—how to hang and-paint wall fabrics. 

—how to make new glazing effects match 
aged effects. 


draperies for 


—the proper colors for north rooms and 
rooms which are sunny. 


—how to place wall lights. 


things that will save 


you money and greatly increase your enjoyment 


Here is a course that will give you information that will be of 
immense, practical, dollars and cents value to you all the rest of 
your life; that will add greatly to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid professional ,career if you are 
so inclined; and that can be taken in your own home, in your spare 
time, in much less than one year, without one dull moment. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 


During its nine years of existence this course has enrolled 
nearly 3.000 students. Every enrollment has been accepted with the 
agreement to return the tuition fee to the student if, after complet- 
ing the course, he or she did not believe that the course merited 
the claims made for it. In not one instance has the return of the 
money been requested. But our files are full of letters of praise. 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN 


PERIOD AND MODERNISTIC INTERIOR DECORATING 


HIS course was created by a board of highly distinguished 

decorators and architects, at the instigation of Arts & Deco- 
ration, under whose auspices it has always been conducted. The 
good name and reputation of Arts & Decoration are your guaran- 
tee of its authority, thoroughness and quality. 

There were originally two courses—the Period or Historic 
Decorating course, created nine years ago, and the Modernistic 
decorating course, created three years ago. They were separate 
courses, with separate tuition fees. They are now combined in 
one course, with one fee, and that but slightly more than was 
formerly charged for the Period course alone. For one enroll- 
ment, therefore, you will receive thorough training in the facts 
and principles of both Period and Modernistic decorating, and 
in either 48 or 24 weeks, as you prefer. 

The course consists of thirty lessons, in the form of finely 
printed, lavishly illustrated booklets, a set of three text books, 
and a set of samples of the fabrics used in upholstering. PLUS, 
from beginning’ to end, careful, individual instruction by cor- 
respondence by Miss Ina M. Germaine and staff, whose business 


Approved as a correspondence school 
under the laws of the State of New York. 


will be to see that you receive the training you are entitled to. 
If you enroll you will not simply have a lot of material sent 
to you, to read or not as you please and be left to get whatever 
you can out of it for yourself: you will be painstakingly, 
thoroughly and completely taught the art of the interior 
decorator. 

Then, if you wish to do so, you will be able to engage in one of 
the most fascinating and lucrative of all careers for the man or 
woman of cultivated tastes, either as an independent decorator, 
or in association with an established firm or one of the great 
stores which maintains such departments. If you do not care 
about this, you will still profit enormously from the knowledge 
you have gained. It will enrich your life, adding immensely to 
your enjoyment of all of the beautiful things with which you 
come into daily contact; and it will return you hundreds of per 
cent profit just in the money it saves you in the furnishing and 
decorating you do in your own homes. 

It is a truly wonderful course: we urge you to allow us to 
tell you all about it. 


- - FREE 





Send for beautiful Brochure - 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 
er 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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aS 
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Gorrespandeuce School 
Certificate of Approval 


Ong 


aw of the State of New York, the 


Send me your new free brochure and folder 
describing your combined Period and Mod- 
ernistic course. 


Be tt known thot, pursuant to section 80 of the Educatio 


following courses of ARTS AND DECORATION Hou 


tudy offered by the sruDY couse 


of. Bow Tort City 


are bereby approved by the Regents of The University of the 
State of New York 


Name 


Course io Interior Decoration 
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4 Summer 
BROADWAY 
400 miles long 


ROADWAY ’S best known actors and directors 
are right now beginning to scatter to the scores 

of summer theatres located all the way from Skow- 
hegan, Maine, to Cape May, New Jersey. There will 
actually be more theatres open on summer Broadway 
than there were the past season on Manhattan Broad- 
way; more well known actors will play in them; and 


a larger number of interesting plays, new and old, will 


ocean breakers than were staged among the white 
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lights. if 
The theatre-lover will follow them, of course, by / 
motor. What pleasanter objective for a week-end jaunt / 
or a holiday ramble? Here is inexhaustible matter for / 
an exciting, but cool, summer. ee 
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[- the June issue The Stage will publish its own 
Motor Map of Summer Broadway. This locates 
_ some two score and ten theatres on the eastern 
seaboard at which professional actors will be playing, 
picturing also such incidental adventures as motor cops, 
antique shoppes, and inquisitive moose. The legend 
contains complete directions for getting there and the 
fullest information available at press date concerning 
the schedule, repertory, and leading players of each 
theatre. 


-—Ruth Woodbury Sedgwick has been rambling along 
summer Broadway in her Buick and conveys the ap- 
propriate joe de vivre,—characteristically illustrated by 
Soglow. 


—the plays which have written an honorable finis to 
Broadway's Manhattan season are reported in descrip- 
tive text and special photographs: Nine Pine Street, 
The Mask and the Face; Hilda Cassidy. 


—the editor reviews nine months of play-going. 


—in a series of photographs the fine art of Osgood 
Perkins’ farce acting in Goodbye Again is illustrated, 
with interpretative comment. 


—the two outstanding personal successes of recent 
weeks—that of Lillian Gish in Nine Pine Street and 
that of Burgess Meredith in Little Ol’ Boy—are duly 
celebrated. 


—and (not to mention the departments with which 
Stage readers are familiar) the Curtain is Up! pages 
supply all the information you need before deciding 
which play to see. 

The June issue, with Fred Wallace’s handsome portrait 
of Judith Anderson on the cover, is an ideal one with 
which to start your subscription. 
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50 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


BUICK GIVES MORE AND 








Refinement Evident in Every Detail 


BETTER MILE 


—its record provides the proof 


After all, when it comes to choosing a 
motor car, you want proof of value, in- 


stead of claims. And there is ample proof 





that Buick gives more and better miles in 
the acts of the car itself. You have only to drive a 
Buick Eight a short distance to know that it gives better 
miles. Its long wheelbase means a far smoother ride; 
its size and weight assure real comfort and security at 
all speeds; the performance of its Valve-in-Head Straight 


Right Engine is the kind of performance you've always 





wanted in a motor car. And Buick gives more miles, too. 


Witness the number of Buicks that have travelled 


200,000 miles and more—and that are still serving 
their owners with true Buick reliability after five, ten, even 
fifteen years of use. You can’t go wrong buying a Buick 


—you never could. It’s a wise, economical investment. 


The twenty new Buick models are offered at moderate prices on the liberal and convenient 
G. M. A. C. payment plan. All are Buicks through and through. They have new Bodies 
by Fisher, Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Engines cushioned in rubber, and new Fisher No 


Draft Ventilation, Individually Controlled, All are fine, economical motor car investments, 








THE CRO!X DE GUERRE 


Buick Red ( 


s ambulan 


CAR THAT TIME FORGOT” 
“The Car That Time Forgot’’ 


served during entire p Buick Sedan owned by Mr. 
World War. bears ¢ } t Erickson, 727 South 6th 
Guerre and thre tations Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ed units to whi was a 370,000 miles of service and 
° »- now amor rmaneni running . ..a typical ex- 
hibits in the Ar n Red ¢ e of Buick's ability fo give 


nuseum in Wa 
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TER 


and better miles. 


»MOBILES ARE BUILT, 


THE DESERT MAIL 


Buick . . . steadily, faithfully 
carrying the Desert Mail from 
Beirut to Bagdad... five hundred 
miles through the mountains and 
across the Syrian Desert... 
making the thousand-mile round 
trip without adding a drop of 
water to the radiator. 


BUICK WILL BUILD 


THEM 


CIRCLING THE GLOBE 


A ‘‘Round-the-World’’ Buick 
... Route: New York City across 
the Atlantic te London, Paris, 
Cairo, Calcutta... thence through 
the Australian bush to New Zea- 
land, Honolulu, San Franciscoand 
back to New York. World-wide 
reliability — that’s Buick. 


A GENERAL MOTORS 


MEDAL OF AWARD 
Chicago’s forthcoming ‘* Century 


of Progress’’. . . (be sure to at- 
tend!) ... reminiscent of the great 
Panama-Pacific Exposition . . - 
where the International Jury of 
Awards presented a Gold Medal 
to Buick in recognition of its quality 
and reliability. 


VALUE 


55.8.1 
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